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Art. I. PHILOSOPHY AND THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 


1.—Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in Edinburgh University. Arranged 
and edited by O. W. Wiaut, &c. D. Appleton &Co., N. Y., 
1853. 8vo. pp. 530. 


2.—Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic, by Sir William Ham- 
tlton, Bart. Edited by the Rev. Henry L. Manset, B. D., 
Oxford, and Jonn Verircu, M. A., Edinburgh, in two Vols. 
Vol. 1, Metaphysics. Boston, Gould & Lincoln, 1859. 8vo., 
pp. 718—738. 


3.—Limits of Religious Thought, Examined in Fight Lectures 
before the University of Oxford, in the year MDCCCLVIII, on 
the Bampton Foundation. By Henry LoNGuevitLe Man- 
sEL, B. D., Reader in Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy at 
Magdalene College—T utor and late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege. First American from the third London edition, with 
the notes translated. Boston, Gould & Lincoln, 1859. 12mo., 
pp. 362. 
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4.— What is Revelation ? a series of Sermons on the Epiphany ; 
to which are added, Letters to a Student of Theology on the 
Bampton Lectures of Mr. Mansel. By the Rev. FREDERICK 
Dennison Maurice, M. A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Cambridge. Macmillan & Co., and 23 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, 1859. 12mo., pp. 480. 


5.—Elements of Intellectual Philosophy. Designed for a Text- 
Book, and for Private Reading. By Hussparp WINsLow, 
D. D., author of Philosophical Tracts, Social, Civil Duties, &c. 
Boston, Hinckling, Swan & Brewer, 1858. 12mo., pp. 414. 


Something like a year ago we took up the general subject of 
the relations of Philosophy to Revelation, and investigated them 
on one side, in a couple of articles on ‘‘ Theodore Parker and 
the Newest Theology.” Our object at that time was, besides 
some special criticism on Mr. Parker in particular, to show that 
Idealism, under all its forms, and by whatever name called, tends 
to subvert faith in a Revelation, properly so called, and to sub- 
‘stitute for a salutary Theism, the belief in one God, Who is the 
Creator and Moral Governor of the Universe, a vicious Panthe- 
ism, and a total relaxation of all moral and religious obli- 
gations. 

We recur to our general subject in the present Article, for 
the purpose of examining the claims and tendencies of philo- 
sophical schools and speculations of another class, and we 
have, with this object in view, named some of the most impor- 
tant and significant works that have recently appeared in this 
interest. The work of Mr. Mansel claims to carry out the 
principles of Sir William Hamilton. Mr. Maurice’s work 
claims to be an answer to that of Mr. Mansel. Dr. Winslow’s 
work was published before those of Mansel and Maurice, and is 
here cited as containing what we believe to be the germ of a 
better system, although growing out of what is known as the 
“Scotch School,” and of which we believe it to be a truer and 
better representation than even Sir William Hamilton himself. 

The two works which are, therefore, more immediately be- 
fore our minds, are those of Mr. Mansel and Mr. Maurice. 
With the object of both of these we most heartily sympathize. 
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It is to secure a proper and reverential regard for the Holy 
Scriptures as a revelation from God, to preserve the integrity 
of the “faith once delivered to the saints,” and by the Church 
retained and taught in our day. We sympathize with them, 
to the fullest extent, in their dislike and disapproval of Ideal- 
ism, Rationalism and Pantheism, in all their varied forms and 
tendencies, as utterly subversive of the very basis of sound 
morality and sanctifying piety. But we cannot agree with 
them in their fundamental principles. They propose nothing 
essentially new, or radically different from what has been 
taught as long as Platonism, which is, in fact, the foundation 
of all Idealism and Pantheism, even though possibly they are 


older than Plato himself. They only give us a new statement 
and renewed affirmations of what has been stated and affirmed 


repeatcdly, and of what, we must add, has been proved, both 
by logical deduction and historical development, to be inade- 
quate to the object they have in view; nay, worse—proven to 
be wrong in fact and in principle, and to lead to results which, 
however unlike those of Idealism, in some respects are scarcely, 
if at all, better for the highest interests of mankind. 

Mr. Mansel is, in theory and general doctrine, a Sensational- 
ist, however he may, in special cases and statements, adopt 
or inculcate precepts not in accordance with the general tenor 
of the Sensational School. In order to guard against Ration- 
alism and its infidel consequences, he would deny that the idea 
of God belongs to Philosophy at all ; that the human mind 
can form any idea of such a being, except as that idea is de- 
rived either from revelation or by tradition from other minds; 
that, therefore, we cannot reason about Him, His attributes 
and nature at all, except as we may develop what is given us 
by this revelation or by tradition ; and that hence, for all we 
know of God and His relations to men, we must depend on the 
Holy Scriptures. And in this way he thinks to secure a most 
devout and profound reverence for that Sacred Volume and for 
the authority of its teachings. In this aim, we certainly and 
most heartily sympathize. And doubtless his work will do 
much to increase this devout and reverential regard in the 
hearts of many of his readers, for which they will thank him, 
and God will bless him. 
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Mr. Maurice, on the other hand, belongs essentially to the 
School of Sentimentalists or Mystics. He holds and emphati- 
cally and eloquently insists, that on Mr. Mansel’s theory we 
cannot be said to know God at all; we can have no personal 
insight, sense or feeling of His existence ; we can have, at the 
utmost, only a bare intellectual knowledge of the fact that there 
is a God—that He exists—but that Himself we cannot know, 
and that of Him no revelation has been made, or can be made. 
Mr. Maurice insists that the whole tenor of Scripture and the 
constant teaching of religious experience, is that God has made 
a revelation of Himself, not only in the Holy Scriptures, but in 
the heart of the believer, in his sentiments and feelings; that 
this knowledge of God, though not by any means so adequate, 
is nevertheless as real, as direct, and as immediate as that of 
any other object of knowledge or of thought whatever. 

Now we certainly sympathize with Mr. Maurice in this, but 
we doubt if Mr. Mansel would adopt, as his own inferences, 
what Mr. Maurice has ascribed to him. And whether he would 
or would not, his work is no answer to either Mr. Mansel’s con- 
clusions from his premises, nor yet to his premises themselves. 
He denies the conclusion stoutly, vehemently, and with reit- 
eration, but he fails to show that it is not perfectly legitimate, 
or that the premises are not impregnable. 

Of Mr. Maurice’s system, or first principles, we propose no 
discussion here. He simply makes feeling the confidence of 
certainty, the test of truth; a test which may, of course, vary 
with every individual ; which may legitimate one system of 
theology as well as another ; and which may be appealed to, 
and has been appealed to, to sustain every system, Christian or 
heathen, that has been, or can be believed or offered to the 
faith or the credulity of man. 

Of this system we said something in the articles on Theodore 
Parker already referred to,* to which we beg to refer ; and with 
this reference we shall leave this part of our subject for the 
present. : 

There are many who believe that there should be no connec- 
tion between Philosophy and Theology. We have no doubt 





*P. 25, et. seq. April No., 1859. 
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that much of the success and popularity of Mr. Mansel’s book 
arises from the belief that he sympathizes with this view, and 
has written in its interest. We do not now remember any pas- 
sage in the work before us that distinctly inculcates this opin- 
ion, and if there were, it would contradict the general import 
and purpose of the book itself. The fact is, and is undeniable 
—and we may as well familiarize our minds with it first as last 
—that there can be no Theology, natural or revealed, except 
through Philosophy. Mr. Maurice does not, for one moment, 
suppose there can ; he only proposes to substitute one Philoso- 
phy as the basis, handmaid and interpreter of Theology for an- 
other,—Sir William Hamilton’s for that of the German Ra- 
tionalists and Pantheists. 

But let us consider, for a moment, the position taken. Na- 
tural Theology is, beyond question, a branch and product of 
Philosophy or Metaphysical Science. It grows out of and de- 
pends upon our interpretation of the facts of Nature and the 
Human Mind ; and that interpretation is but the application 
of our Philosophy to those facts. When we assume that “evi- 
dences of design imply a designing Mind,”—“ every effect must 
have had an adequate cause”—we are drawing from and apply- 
ing our Philosophy—axioms of Philosophy perhaps—in which 
all schools are agreed, and which, from having never been dis- 
puted, have hardly been regarded as belonging to the scope and 
sphere of Philosophy at all. They do, nevertheless, and are 
so fundamental, that we could have no Natural Theology with- 
out them. Like the axioms of Geometry, such principles are 
always assumed, and sometimes without being expressly stated, 
or suspected of being necessarily implied in all the reasoning 
upon the subject, even by those who place the most confidence 
in that kind of reasoning. 

But Philosophy is equally implied and used in the reception 
of Revealed Theology. It is a question of Evidences. Now 
the same facts present themselves to each inquirers, but they 
satisfy the one and fail to satisfy the other. The difference is 
not in the facts or the arguments, but in the inquirers them- 
selves, and in their Philosophy, that part of it which pertains 
to the nature and laws of evidence and proof. Mr. Hume, for 
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example, has settled it beforehand, for himself, that is, that 
Miracles are impossible; or if possible, cannot be proven; since 
the falsity of any amount or kind of testimony is less contrary 
to experience and all the rules and tests of evidence than the 
occurrence of any real Miracle. To such an one it is manifest- 
ly of no use to accumulate evidence in favor of Miracles; since 
he has settled it in his Philosophy, that evidence or testimony 
canaot, from its very nature, prove the proposition in question. 
Others, as Mr. Parker and the Pantheists hold, that what are 
called Miracles are not specifically different from other acts or 
events, and hence cannot prove any special interposition in the 
course and affairs of Nature—cannot prove a Revelation from 
God. Here, too, the question is purely a philosophical one. 
What are Miracles ? What do they prove? Are special in- 
terposition and inspiration possible ? These are questions of 
Philosophy, and must be met on the grounds of Philosophy, 
and they can be met and settled on no other. 

And once more: In the interpretation of Scripture we find 
the same occasion for Philosophy. It comes in as our inter- 
preter, (we cannot keep it out if we would,) it gives the form 
to our interpretation, and so to our Theology and doctrinal pre- 
cepts. We take up the Scriptures and read, ‘“ There was in 
the days of Herod, the King of Judea, a certain priest named 
Zacharias.” We, perhaps, do not feel the need of any inter- 
pretation here. The declaration is plain enough without, and 
is to be taken literally. But when we take up the Scriptures 
again and read, ‘“‘If any man cometh to me, and hateth not 
his father and his mother, he cannot be my disciple,” we feel 
that this does need intrepretation—this cannot be taken lit- 
erally. But why not? How do we know that it cannot ? 
“« Because,” one may answer, “ it can never be right nor a duty 
to hate one’s father or mother.” But how do we know that ? 
It is a principle of Philosophy, one of those, indeed, in which 
all are agreed, and one which, therefore, is reckoned as a part of 
the common sense of mankind. But it is within the sphere of 
Philosophy, nevertheless. 

Or again : If we find one writer declaring that we are justi- 
fied by faith without works ; and another, that we are justified 
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by works, we see that we cannot take both these de- 
clarations literally. But why not? It is true that they are 
contradictory. But who told us that of two contradictory pro- 
positions both cannot be true ? This, too, is a part of Philos- 
ophy—a part we recognize and apply to the interpretation of 
the Holy Scriptures, whensoever we read them with any inten- 
tion of finding out their true and proper meaning. 

It is, indeed, true that these first principles of Philosophy— 
these primary axioms, constitute what we call common sense. 
And many persons, perhaps most persons, in using them have 
no idea that they are applying their Philosophy to the interpre- 
tation of the Scripture. Like the man, Monseiur Lowdain, in 
Moliere’s Comedy, who had spoken prose all his life without 
knowing it, they have been philosophizing, and that, too, wisely 
and well, perhaps, without knowing it, and now when their at- 
tention has been called to it under that name, they, in the 
name of philosophy, condemn philosophy altogether. 

But it may be said that, in this view of the case, we will 
use only that part of Philosophy which, from being received 
by all, and from being taught by the instincts of our common 
nature without recourse to books and learned treatises, has been 
called and regarded as common sense. And undoubtedly this 
is the safest and wisest course to be pursued, as far as practi- 
cable. But even this part of Philosophy is not always right. 
Galileo contradicted the plainest dictate of the common sense 
of his day, when he proclaimed the great doctrine which all 
men acknowledge to be true, with regard to the earth’s revc- 
lution on its axis. No man can come more directly in conflict 
’ with “the common sense” of the day than our Lord in some of 
His declarations concerning Himself and the nature of His 
Kingdom. 

This common sense, however, besides not being always right, 
does not go far enough to correct and solve all the questions 
that are presented, or arise in one’s progress in the study of 
Theology. The Pantheist cannot be refuted by mere appeals 
to common sense, for he has already discarded its authority. 
Nor can he be convinced by the authority of Holy Scripture, for 
his question is previous to any recognition of such authority. 
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There is, then, we conceive, no escape from the issue. Philos- 
ophy we must have. False Philosophy prevails, and must be 
refuted. Wherever there is error, there is a fault in Philoso- 
phy to be corrected. Indeed, it is a saying of Sir William 
Hamilton’s, which his disciples seem disposed to make a prov- 
erb, to the effect that ‘no difficulty emerges in Theology which 
had not previously emerged in Philosophy.” But in saying 
what we do, we do not mean to affirm that no one can believe 
the Christian faith for all the purposes of salvation and sanc- 
tification, without studying Philosophy as such, or without 
perplexing himself with the more abstruse questions that so 
often bewilder those that engage in them: far from it. But 
we refer to a fact that even the more abstruse questions do in- 
terfere with the reception and interpretation of the faith. 
They make infidels of some, Pantheists of others, and these few 
influence multitudes of others who would never have thought 
of such questions, and never have made this an excuse or apol- 
ogy for their irreligion. And they that are set for the defense 
. of the faith must defend it against those assaults also, and 
must meet their assailants with such weapons as will reach 
them. 

In the preceding Articles already referred to, we have ex- 
pressed our belief that Idealism, in any and all its forms, 
tends to Pantheism, or something which is, for all practical 
purposes, the same as Pantheism. We believe, also, that all 
forms and varieties of the system of Sensationalism tend to 
Atheism, or to something which is essentially and practically 
the same as Atheism. The development of Hume and the 
English Infidels of the last century we know of. Other devel- 
opments we may yet have. When Locke’s system, ascribing 
all our ideas in reference to their matter to sensation was gen- 
erally received, it was shown that on the basis of that system 
all the objects of our ideas must be sensible and so material. 
That is, if there is a God He must be material ; and hence, as 
some would adopt one and some the other horn of the dilemma 
thus presented, we have both materialists and atheists. Sir 
William Hamilton has made a modification of that theory of 
the origin of our ideas, for the purpose of avoiding this dilemma 
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altogether. What is to be the result ? We think mainly this. 
That the idea of God is purely a creation of the fancy. His 
existence, therefore, is not implied in the idea of Him any more 
than the existence of any one of the heathen gods, in the vari- 
ous systems of Polytheism and Mythology, is implied in the 
fact that the people had an idea of such a being as they wor- 
shipped as their God. 

We have spoken of Sir William Hamilton as being of the 
Sensational School. By turning to page 274 of his Lectures, 
we shall see the distinct avowal of this fact. He says that 

*‘ Our Perceptive or Acquisitive faculty is divided into two 
parts—the one directed to the non-Ego, called External Percep- 
tion or Perception simply, and the other directed to the Ego— 
the phenomena of consciousness—and is called Self-Conscious- 
ness or Internal Perception. This Acquisitive faculty,” he 
says, ‘‘is the faculty of Experience. External Perception is 
the faculty of external, self-consciousness is the faculty of in- 
ternal experience. If we limit the term Reflection in conform- 
ity to its original employment and proper signification—an 
attention to the internal phenomena—reflection will be an ex- 
pression for self-consciousness concentrated.” 

Here, then, we have Locke’s theory of cognition, if not his 
theory of ideas, in almost his own precise terms. ‘All ideas 
are derived from Sensation and Reflection.” How then are we 
to escape the materialism and atheism which have been de- 
duced from Locke’s principles ? This skepticism applies to 
two objects—the external world, and the existence and notion 
of God. 

With regard to the existence of an external world and its 
objects, four and possibly five theories have been proposed. 

(1) The Platonic, which holds that ideas alone are substantial 
and permanent, and that external objects are only their shad- 
ows. It is represented by supposing a man standing in the 
mouth of a cave looking inwards, while the ideas outside of the 
cave cast their shadows into the cave by the beholder, and he 
sees these shadows beyond him, and mistakes them for real and 
substantial objects. This is the ideal theory of the world. 

(2) We have the Sensational theory, which teaches that we 
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have and are conscious of certain sensations which are produced 
by the properties of external objects, and that on the ground 
of these sensations, and by means of them we perceive the ob- 
jects. ._But Hume and the skeptics denied that these sensations 
necessarily imply any object out of ourselves; and assert that 
we have no right to believe in the existence of anything beyond 
or besides our sensations ; that the mind itself is only a col- 
lective whole of these sensations. 

(3) Fichte accepted this view as unanswerable. Our sensa- 
tions and ideas are only modifications of ourselves ; but by a 
trick of the fancy we project them into space, just as the object 
in a magic lantern is projected on to a screen, and we see it 
there, and thus persuade ourselves, that what are only the 
states and modifications of ourselves, our ideas and sensations, 
are external realities. Hegel adopted this view, and said we 
have three stages ; (1) that in which we make no discrimination 
between those ideas and ourselves—do not think of self at all ; 
(2) that in which we project them, as it were, into space, and 
believe them to be objectively real ; and (3) that in which by 
reflection we discover this our mistake, and come to the knowl- 
edge of the fact that what we had supposed to be external ob- 
jects, are but our own ideas and states. 

(4) And Sir William Hamilton has proposed a fourth view. 
He would make the object perceived an object of consciousness, 
as well as the act of perceiving it. 


“Tn the act of sensible perception I am conscious of two things: of myself 
as the perceiving subject, and of au erternal reality in relation with my sense, 
as the object perceived. Of the existence of both these things I am convinced ; 
because I am conscious of knowing each of them, not mediately in something 
else, as represented, but immediately in itself, as existing.”—Phil., p. 31. ‘‘ The 
assertion that we can be conscious of an act of knowledge, without being con- 
scious of its object, is virtually suicidal.’’—p. 173. 


It is possible that to these we ought—in order to make our 
enumeration complete—to mention Berkeley’s theory as an off- 
spring of Locke’s psychology. He believed external objects to 
have no substantial reality, but only a phenomenal one. 
Starting with the notion that we see, not the objects them- 
selves, but only their properties, he doubted if we have any right 
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to believe that external objects are anything more than a col- 
lection of properties, whose very existence as such may depend 
upon the act of perception ; and hence his theory is substan- 
tially the same as that of Fichte, though arrived at from a 
different starting point. 

Of these theories we need not speak at present, at length. 
Plato’s assumes a doctrine concerning the substantiality of ideas, 
which may be regarded as exploded. Locke’s theory is doubt- 
less the nearest right, but, assumed, as a part of its rationale, 
a theory of perception which has been exploded. Berkeley 
and Fichte alike assume the absurdity that a mere property, 
without a substantial basis, can be the object of cognition. 
We therefore proceed to consider Sir William Hamilton’s the- 
ory, namely, that the object perceived is in consciousness. 

But this is confounding the meaning of the word “ conscious- 
ness.” Nor can we give it so broad a meaning as is here at- 
tempted, without ignoring most important facts, and introducing 
an ambiguity of the most fatal character. We are conscious 
of the act of perceiving. We know that we perceive immedi- 
ately. But not so with the object which we perceive. We 
see the object before us through the medium of light—by 
means of the eye and the optic nerve and the sensation. pro- 
duced in the sensory ganglia, any change in any one of which 
would change the idea we form of the object—its appearance 
to us—or might prevent our seeing it at all. These are facts 
that cannot be denied or overlooked without the greatest mis- 
chief. It is in these very facts, which Sir William would wink 
out of sight and cover up with a word, that the whole diffi- 
culty of the question resides. No one has ever doubted or de- 
nied a fact of consciousness proper, nor ever can. If I am 
conscious of seeing, I cannot doubt that I am conscious of the 
fact, nor the fact itself, as a fact of consciousness. But I may 
doubt about the cause of it, or the object of the act of percep- 
tion. I hear a sound, for example, and may be in doubt at 
first, whether it is really the sound of some object around me, 
or merely a ringing in my ears ; whether it is caused in fact 
by an act of sense and perception, or by some abnormal state of 
the organ of hearing. But that I hear the sound, or have a 
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sensation of sound, there never can be any doubt in any human 
mind—there never has been any. 

Now see the effect of this theory in a specific application of 
it. Mr. Mansel, adopting this theory, deduces from it the con- 
clusion that “‘an act of creation in the highest sense of the 
term—that is to say, an absolutely first link in the chain of 
phenomena, preceded by no temporal antecedent—is, to hu- 
man thought, inconceivable,” which he proves thus :-— 


‘To represent in thought the first act of the First Cause of all things, I must 
conceive myself as placed, in imagination, at the point at which temporal suc- 
cession commences, and as thus conscious of a relation between a phenomena in 
time, and a reality out of time. But the consciousness of such a relation implies 
a consciousness of both the related numbers; to realize which the mind must 
be in and out of time at the same moment.” —p. 99. 


Of course this condition is impossible. But it will be seen 
that the whole argument is based on Sir William’s theory of 
cognition and consciousness ; namely, that in perceiving we are 
conscious of the object perceived, as well as of the act of per- 
ceiving, and consequently that the olject also, as well as the 
act, must be in the consciousness, in the perceiving mind ; or it 
must be where the object is “in time,” and “out of time,” if 
one is to have any conception of an act or event which passes 
from the one to the other. Hence, the idea of creation is im- 
possible, not only—subjectively—impossible because of our ina- 
bility to entertain it, but is in itself absurd and contradictory. 
And hence we have the legitimate and inevitable inference that 
no such act or event ever took place. 

This theory of cognition is sadly objectionable on many 
grounds. Beside the objection against it, growing out of the 
above inference, we will mention one—and one only more— 
namely, that it is not much better than Fichte’s subjective 
idealism. Fichte and Hegel make all objects to be but states 
and modes of ourselves ; Sir William makes them to be facts or 
objects within ourselves, and in fact but little if anything else 
in reality than our ideas of them.* 





* Thus Mansel says. p. 81: “But to conceive an object as non-existent is 
again a self-contradiction.” Hence of course the eternity of matter and material 
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But this is not all. It follows necessarily from Sir Wil- 
liam’s theory of cognition, that all cognized objects are objects 
of consciousness, and so within the cognizing subject, that we 
can have no idea of an infinite, eternal Being, whom we may call 
God. Such a Being would make the finite mind to be compre- 
hensive of the infinite—the limited container to embrace and 
hold within itself an infinite contained object. Hear Sir Wil- 
liam’s doctrine : 


“The Unconditioned is incognisable and inconceivable, its notion being only 
negative of the conditioned, which last can alone be positively known or con- 
ceived. * * * * In our opinion the mind can conceive and consequently can 
know only the limited and the unconditionally limited. The unconditionally 
unlimited, or the Infinite, the unconditionally limited or the Absolute, cannot 
positively be construed to the mind ; they can be conceived only by a thinking 
away from, or abstraction of, those very conditions under which thought itself 
is realized ; consequently the notion of the Unconditioned is only negative—neg- 
ative of the conceivable itself.”—Phil., p. 454. 


That is, the idea of God is either nothing—so that we have 
none—or it is a negative idea, by which of course the author 
means that the term “God” either denotes nothing, or is a 
negative term ; since a negative ideais impossible. But if the 
term is negative, it denotes nothing, nor does it of necessity 
connote or imply any reality whatever. Such a term may be 
a pure creation of the fancy, as “ space,” &c., and neither de- 
note nor imply any reality. 

Nor is this mere inference. It is the gist and central point 
of Mr. Mansel’s book. He aims to make us dependent and to 
make us feel our dependence on Holy Scripture for our knowl- 
edge of God and all divine truth, by shewing that the idea of 


objects—both a parte post and a parte ante—they have always existed and can 
never be annihilated—their non-existence being absurd, and so impossible. But 
to our extract. ‘ For that which is conceived exists as an object of thought in 
and by that conception. We may abstain from thinking of an object at all; but 
if we think of it, we cannot but think of it as existing.” This need not be fol- 
lowed out. It speaks for itself. And yet it inevitably results from Sir William 
Hamilton’s theory of cognition Thus while Fichte reduces all objects to mere 
suhjective states—mere modes of the percipient being, Sir William gives objective 
reality to all the ideas and states of the percipient. And thus both alike, though 
in difierent ways, destroy the distinction between subjective and objective—be- 
tween thought and substantial existence. 
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God does not belong to Philosophy at all. That God is “ in- 
cognizable and inconceivable ;” this might be done in either of 
three ways: (1) by showing that our faculties are inadequate 
to such an idea, (which, by the way, is what we fancy Sir Wil- 
liam would have attempted, and ail that he would have at- 
tempted ;) (2) by showing that the methods used cannot lead 
to any such result, even though the result were attainable by 
other methods ; and (3) by showing that the idea itself is con- 
tradictory, and in its very nature absurd. Now this last is 
what Mr. Mansel has attempted. 


“There are,” says Mr. Mansel, ‘three terms familiar as household words in 
the vocabulary of Philosophy, which must be taken into account in every sys- 
vem of Metaphysical Theology. To conceive of Deity as He is, we must conceive 
Him as First Cause, as Absolute, and as Infinite. By the First Cause is meant 
that which produces a!] things, and is itself produced of none, By the Absolute 
is meant that which exists in and by itself, having no necessary relation to any 
other Being. By the Jnfinite is meant that which is free from all possible limi- 
tation; that than which a greater is inconceivable, and which, consequently, 
can receive no additional attribute or mode of existence which it had not from 
all eternity. * * * But then these conceptions—the Cause, the Absolute, 
the Infinite, all equally indispensable—do they not imply contradiction to each 
other when viewed in conjunction as attributes of one and the same Being ? 
* * * Thus we are landed in an inextricable dilemma. The Absolute cannot 
be conceived as conscious, neither can it be conceived as unconscious ; it cannot 
be conceived as complex, neither can it be conceived as simple,” &c. “The 
fundamental conception of Rational Theology being thus self-destructive, we 
may naturally expect to find the same antagonism manifested in their special 
applications. If an absolute and infinite consciousness ” [conscious being] ‘‘ is 
a conception which contradicts itself, we need not wonder if its several modifi- 
cations naturally exclude each other. * * * The whole of this web of con- 
tradictions (and it might be extended, if necessary, to a far greater length) is 
woven from one original warp and woof; namely, the impossibility of conceiving 
the coéxistence of the Infinite and the finite, and the cognate impossibility of 
conceiving a first commencement of phenomena, or the Absolute giving birth to 
the Relative. * * * Tosumup briefly this portion of the argument, the con- 
ception of the Absolute and Infinite, from whatever side we view it, appears en- 
compassed with contradictions. There is a contradiction in supposing such an 
object to exist, whether alone or in conjunction with others ; and there is a con- 
tradiction in supposing it not to exist,” &c., &c, pp. 75—85. 


We have quoted these extracts, not for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting Mr. Mansel’s argument, but for the purpose of showing, 
beyond question or mistake, and in his own words, what is 
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precisely the proposition which he seeks to establish. It is 
that the conception of an Infinite, Absolute Being, who is 
First Cause and Creator, is impossible, because the idea or 
conception itself is absurd and self-contradictory. 

Now suppose him to have been successful, what then ? 
Are we to believe that there is such a Being on the grounds of 
testimony, because the Bible says so? Ask the tyro in Geom- 
etry if, after he has demonstrated that there can be no space 
enclosed by two straight lines, because the idea is absurd and 
self-contradictory, he is prepared to believe that there is such 
a thing nevertheless, on any testimony ? Are not absurdities 
and self-contradictions in thought, impossible in reality and ex- 
istence # If not, what becomes of demonstration, and of math- 
ematics in general ? They prove nothing—are a mere delusion. 

It would thus seem that Mr. Mansel has made an argument 
for Atheism, which no skill can refute, and no ingenuity evade, 
without a denial of his premises. But those premises are the 
fundamental principles of Sir William Hamilton’s system of 
Metaphysics. Hence we infer that his system is as inevitably 
atheistic in its tendency as the preceding forms of Sensational- 
ism have been. And this, Mr. Mansel, most likely without in- 
tending it, has shown as fully as Hume did the like tendency 
of Mr. Locke’s system. 

We think that we have said enough already, irrespective of 
any such reductio ad absurdum, to show that one of Sir Wil- 
liam’s fundamental principles is wrong—namely, that which 
teaches that the object of perception or cognition is matter of, 
and so in the consciousness as well as the act of cognition. A 
second of his fundamental principles is as easily refuted. 

In order to show that the idea of the Infinite and Absolute 
Creator is impossible, he attempts to prove that the very pro- 
cess of forming the idea brings its object into relations and lim- 
itations. But he makes the mistake of confounding what the 
logicians would call the Jogical quantity of an idea with the 
continuous quantity of its object. He assumes that because 
the object is infinite, therefore the idea of it is infinite. The 
idea, being in a finite mind, cannot be infinite, and therefore 
its object cannot be either infinite or absolute. An idea is in- 
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deed necessarily limited in logical quantity, whether in a finite 
or an infinite mind, It is made up of Essentia and Differentia. 
The Differentia are relative and limitative in their very nature, 
and hence limit the idea by its co-ordinate. In every genus 
there are two species at least, and each species limits the 
other—that is, in logical quantity. Mind and matter limit each 
other in logical quantity, simply because they are unlike, and 
the one is not the other. Two material objects limit each 
other for the same reason—in logical quantity. But because 
they are material, they limit each other in continuous quantity 
also. Neither of them can be infinite, since the one excludes 
and limits the reality of the other. But mind and matter 
limit each other in no such way; they can both occupy the 
same space at the same time. God can be in and fill all things, 
and yet His presence will in no way preclude the existence of 
other minds, or of material objects. The idea of an infinite 
object need not be itself infinite. In fact it cannot be infinite, 
since no idea is or can be infinite in itself. It has a co-ordi- 
nate, and is limited by it.* 

Before we proceed to another error which is fundamental in 
Sir William’s philosophy, and so vitiates Mr. Mansel’s rea- 
soning also, we will consider one or two other points, more im- 
mediately connected with his main subject. 

The idea of God on their theory is a pure creation of the 
fancy, as much so as that of a centaur or hippogriff, or the 
idea of Brahma, of Osiris, or Jupiter. His existence, we will 
suppose, may be proved if we can have the means of proof. 
But the idea of Him is no proof of His existence. Nay, so far 
from it, it is ‘‘ negative,” “‘ absurd,” and ‘“‘self-contradictory.” 

But how shall the existence of God be proved ? Mani- 
festly, there are but two ways: either (1) by direct cognition, 


* Strictly speaking, the term “ infinite’ does not belong to either logical or 
discreet—that is, numerical quantity ; it belongs exclusively to continuous quan- 
tity, and measures the extent of the reality of existing substantial objects and 
their properties. To talk of the infinity of an idea, therefore, is as absurd as to 
talk of its density or its temperature. And this confusion, a metabasis from one 
kind of quantity to another, underlies and constitutes one of the fundamental 
fallacies in all the forms of Idealism and Pantheism. 
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or (2) by testimony. But testimony in this case comes to be 
what we call Revelation. We must have had at first either a 
person or a book as a witness. But the book must have been 
written by men, and hence Revelation comes to be the testimo- 
ny of the men, who were its authors. Now as Mr. Mansel 
and Sir William Hamilton deny that we have any direct cog- 
nition or insight of God’s existence, it follows that they can 
hold only to the second alternative, and teach that we must 
prove God’s existence by testimony, and by Revelation. And 
this is not only our inference from their principles ; it is the 
avowed object and design of these authors. ‘ The Limits of 
Religious Thought” was written to enforce this very doctrine. 
Let us then consider it. 

Now we say that without the idea of God, and some proof 
of His existence, no Revelation from Him can be proved. The 
proof of His existence must precede any proof of a Revelation 
trom Him. 

First, then, in general and a priori, nothing is more certain 
than that no process of reasoning or means of proof can fur- 
nish the terms of the conclusion. We take up the Bible. It 
claims to be a Revelation from God. To put this proposition 
in form, we may say, “‘ This Book is a Revelation from God,” or 
‘God has spoken in this Book,” and sent it to us. Hence the 
term “God” must appear as either subject or part of the pre- 
dicate. It is really and virtually the subject of the proposi- 
tion. Hence we come to our proposition, that no method or 
means of proof can furnish either of the terms of the conclusion. 
We must know that God is, before it can be proved that He 
has made a Revelation, or done anything ; and we must know 
what a Revelation is, before we can be convinced that a Reve- 
lation has been made. 

This we regard as conclusive and final. And we are sure it 
will be satisfactory without another word to all who are famil- 
iar with the technicalities of Logic. But for others we will 
add a few illustrations of a less technical character. Let us 
suppose that one receives a letter from a person whose exist- 
ence is unknown to him, and who describes himself as Mr. 
A. B. Now the letter is doubtless an effect, and as such must 
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have had a cause ; it must have been written by somebody. 
But it is of itself no proof whatever that there is such a person 
as A. B. The letter may have been written by any one of ten 
thousand persons whom we know to be in existence. The let- 
ter may indeed show something of the character of its author ; 
but it does not establish his identity or individuality. If the 
messenger who brings the letter assures us of the existence of 
A. B., then we are prepared for the proof that he is the author 
of the letter. But we must know of his existence, by testimony 
outside of the letter, before it can be proved that he wrote it. 
We must know that he is in existence, before we can know 
any of his acts. But the person who assures us that Mr. A. B. 
exists, or that there is such a person, must have either seen him 
himself, or derived his knowledge from some one who had seen 
him, so that at last we come to an act of personal cognition 
as the basis of our knowledge of his existence, and of all 
existence. 

Now, suppose the author of a book of Holy Scripture, 
Moses, for example, assures us that he has seen God ; that is 
satisfactory; but his seeing is not to him revelation, as his tes- 
timony is to us. It is actual perception or cognition, in his 
case ; and so God has been cognized, which is contrary to Sir 
William Hamilton’s theory—the theory which we have already 
said Mr. Mansel adopts. 

But, again, suppose a miracle; if we see God working it, we 
cognize Him in the act; if not, we only know that it is the 
work of some one that can work miracles. Or, if we should 
say that the books of Holy Scripture are of such a character 
that they could not have been written by uninspired men, we 
admit the assertion, and it proves that the authors of those 
books were inspired by some one capable of inspiring them. 
But we are entirely too far removed from the Infinite Himself 
to be able to say how many of His creatures inferior to Him- 
self can do such things. Nay, without knowing that there is 
such a Being beforehand, we should, of course, never be able to 
ascribe the miracle or inspiration to any other being or cause 
than that which with our bodily eyes we see in the most imme- 
diate connection with it. We should only regard the miracle 
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worker and the teacher of the extraordinary dogmas as a most 
extraordinary and unaccountable man. 

We do not, however, care to urge this point; we are satisfied 
of its soundness, and also of the fact that all others will be 
satisfied with it whenever they come to fully comprehend t. 

We do not, then, agree with Sir William Hamilton and Mr. 
Mansel in fixing the “limits of religious thought” this side of 
or below the idea of God, so as to make Him “ incognizable” 
and “inconceivable.” And we think we have shown that if 
this were so, no revelation from Him could either be made or au- 
thenticated, and, of course, Scripture itself could not prove 
this existence, and so would become worthless for all purposes 
of religion and theology. Unless we have, some how or other, 
the idea of God antecedent to any such revelation, and so inde- 
pendent of it, our case is hopeless.* 

On the contrary, we are happy to be able to coincide with 
Mr. Mansel in the following declarations : 


“The very consciousness of our own limitations of thought bears witness to 
the existence of the Unlimited, ee the shadow of the Infinite still 
broods over the consciousness of the finite; and we wake up at last from the 
dream of absolute wisdom to confess ‘Surely the Lord is in this place, and I 
knew it not.’ ’—p. 128. 

“‘ With the first development of consciousness, there grows up, as a part of it, 
the innate feeling that our life, natural and spiritual, is not in our power to sus- 
tain or prolong ; that there is One above us on whom we are dependent; whose 
existence we know, and whose presence we realize by the sure instinct of prayer. 
We have thus, in the sense of dependence, the foundation of one great element of 
religion—the fear of God,”—p. 120. 


It is true that Mr. Mansel calls this an “innate feeling,” 
and says that God is “beyond thought.” These expressions 


*We might, were it not for taking up too much room, show from the Scrip- 
tures themselves that they presuppose an idea of God and a belief in His exist- 
ence. We refer, however, only to Rom. i: 19, 20; “the invisible things of Him, 
From the creation of the world, are clearly seen,” &c. Even if we take “from” 
to denote the time when the knowledge commenced, yet the argument is the 
same—that God is manifest in and by His works—the invisible seen in and 
through the visible. The other text to which we will refer, is Heb. ii: 6; “ for 
he that cometh to God must believe that He is”—here a belief in His exist- 
ence and moral government, are evidently assumed as belonging to Natural The- 
ology, and so existing prior to and as a ground or condition precedent to a reve- 
lation. Nature teaches that God is. Revelation teaches what He is. 
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we shall not try to reconcile with the statements in the midst 
of which they occur. There are a good many little points in 
these quotations which we have neither time nor inclination 
now to discuss. These quotations present precisely Mr. Man- 
sel’s theory, and contain in germ all that he has said or could 
say in the development and defence of his theory; they base 
the knowledge of God, not on insight or intelligence, but on feel- 
ing. They inculcate the theory that the feeling is first, the 
idea of God is afterwards. And if so, the idea is a mere crea- 
tion of the fancy, and is no proof whatever of the existence 
of God, any more than ‘the bare imagination of a feast” is 
proof that there is a dinner already provided, and within the 
reach of a hungry man. 

And this brings us, after this long preface, to what we re- 
gard as the real point and aim of our article, to account for 
the origin of the idea of God, and to show that that idea is 
proof absolute of His existence. 

Of the origin of ideas there have been three theories. 

But first let us say that an idea is something in the mind 
which represents an object; and by the elements of the idea 
which each one of them, separately and individually, repre- 
sents a property of the object. Thus one sees an object before 
him, and in the process of seeing it he forms an idea of it. 
His idea of it represents it to his mind in memory, in reason- 
ing, &c., by its properties. If the object be white, then the 
idea has an element in it which represents to his spiritual being 
that whiteness, It may be wholly unlike it, the element of 
the idea wholly unlike the property of the object, and yet it 
represents it, and is the means, in part, by which the idea re- 
presents its object, and becomes its idea, or the idea of it. 

(1.) Now, in the first place, Plato holds that these ideas are 
substantive objects, and are put into the mind by God himself, 
as collective wholes already formed, as one might pour pebbles 
from one hand to the other. This is Platonic Idealism. But 
it assumes that ideas are substantial, eternal, divine—the sub- 
stance of God. 

(2.) From the time of Leibnitz we have a post-Leibnitzian 
Idealism which holds that these ideas are not put into the mind 
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by its Creator as wholes and already formed, but in their 
parts and elements, so that whenever we see any object, the sight 
or senses furnish a part of the elements, and the mind itself 
from its innate store furnishes the rest; this is Kant’s theory. 
One or the other of these theories all Idealists adopt, and all 
Mystics and Sentimentalists agree with them, and must of 
necessity agree with them on this point. 

(3.) But, thirdly, as early as Carneades there was another 
theory advanced, a theory which is in its essential features the 
theory of all Sensationalists, including Mr. Locke, namely, that 
on seeing an object something passes into the sensorium and 
there forms the idea of that object, and that in perceiving the 
object, as we suppose, we perceive only the idea of it which was 
thus formed—or without going into details, the advocates of 
this theory hold that all ideas are formed in the mind and are 
products of its activity. But they also hold that all the ele- 
ments of our ideas are derived from or through sensation, ex- 
cept of course our ideas of our own mental activity. 

The two first theories named are for most purposes substan- 
tially the same, and lead to Pantheism ; the other leads to 
Materialism and Atheism. 

Now we propose to call attention to some facts in psychology 
which all these theories have overlooked. 

(1.) We agree with the Sensationalists in holding that all 
ideas are formed in the mind and are products of its activity. 
But we hold, as they do not, to an insight which furnishes ele- 
ments of ideas totally different from any that are furnished by 
the senses—sight, touch, taste, hearing, &c. These elements 
enter into all our ideas, and are of two kinds—(1) first, prop- 
erties of sensible objects not cognizable by the senses ; and (2) 
properties, and so the existence, of objects themselves which are 
not perceptible by the senses. And in this connection we refer 
to Dr. Winslow’s work, named at the head of our article, as 
being in the main right as we believe, and as containing in his 
chapter on “ Intuition,” p. 174, et. seq. the germ of the whole 
matter. 

Thus we manifestly have a sight and an insight—a sight for 
what is visible, and an insight for thein visible that lies beyond, 
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—a sight for the seen realities of time and place, and an insight 
for the unseen that lies beyond and beneath what we see, as its 
ground and explanation. For example, we see before us a 
piece of rock and a flowering plant. We know at once that 
the arrangement of its particles in the one, has been made by a 
different force and actting from an idea different from what we 
see in the other ; this is a matter of insight. Again, we enter 
our room after a short absence, and find that during that ab- 
sence the furniture has been arranged and the room put in 
order. We know that this was done by some intelligent being, 
and not by the furniture itself. We see also in the nature of 
the arrangement, that it was made with a careful and benevo- 
lent regard to our wishes. But this too is insight—all insight. 
And by the same sort of insight do we see, and with the same 
undoubting and absolute conviction of certainty do we see, by 
insight also, the moment we look anywise minutely or carefully 
into the objects of the material world around us, that they did 
not arrange themselves, but that they were arranged by some 
Intelligent and Benevolent Creator, who by His Intelligence, 
Power and Benevolence deserves our adoration, gratitude and 
service, 

We have not room however, nor would this be the place to 
discuss the influence of this fact on the theory of the origin of 
ideas, at length. We only state it for the purpose of showing 
its relations to a most important question of theology, natural 
and revealed. This insight does not of course give us any one 
idea of any visible or material object ; the elements of such 
ideas must come through the senses. But it gives us addition] el- 
ements—those additional elements which make all the difference 
between our ideas and the ideas which animals form of the 
same objects, (if indeed they form any ideas,) and constitute 
all the difference between our intelligence and that of the brute 
creation. It enables us, while they only see things, to see into, 
understand and comprehend them. Hence we have sciences— 
they have none. We know of causes and laws, a Creator ; 
they have no idea of such things. 

(2.) Thus while we affirm as against the Sensationalists that 
there is a source of the elements of ideas besides and different 
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from the senses and sensation, whereby we corre to have knowl- 
edge of objects, properties and relations, which otherwise we 
should know nothing of, we would call attention also to the 
other fact that there are no innate ideas or elements of ideas— 
no ideas or elements of ideas in the mind, furnished by the 
mind or produced by it, except on the condition of a cognition 
of some object by the property which that element represents. 
Thus, if one is blind he has no idea of color—no idea how 
objects Jook—the element of ideas which represents the color of 
objects is not in his mind, forms no part of his ideas, does not 
enter into his thoughts. So it is, if one is deaf, with the 
elements that represent sound—or with that which represents 
odors if one cannot smell. No efforts, of the will, no descrip- 
tion, nothing that we can do, will enable the blind to imagine 
how objects look—what we mean by their color. The differ- 
ence between white and black, red and blue, is inconceivable to 
them. Nor, to carry our illustration one step farther, can even 
those who can see imagine a new color. It is possible that 
one who had seen a white object and a black one might imagine 
one that is gray, the mixture of white and black—but if we 
had never seen a red object, for example, we could not imagine 
one that is red. 

This same inability to originate elements of ideas, extends 
to the insight also. If, for example, we take up a book and 
make certain articulate sounds indicated by the printed or writ- 
ten characters, we are understood, and said to read. But if 
one jabbers on, regardless of sense, he is said to jabber only— 
the difference is a matter not of hearing but of insight. No 
animal that may chance to hear us knows the difference. So 
with a child who has not yet learned to read—he will take his 
book and jabber away, and we cannot persuade him or make 
him understand that he is not reading. But the moment he 
gets an insight of reading, and knows what it is, he can under- 
stand what jabbering is, and distinguish between them. 

Now from these facts concerning the origin of ideas, we de- 
rive two most important results. 

(1.) By recognizing a source of the elements of ideas besides 
and different from the senses, we get a basis for our belief in 
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absolute truths and immaterial objects, both of which are mat- 
ters of intuition. We know by insight that two and two are 
four—that every effect has had a cause, &c. It results from 
the very nature of the subject matter of these propositions, that 
they are true—a nature which we see and know only by insight. 

(2.) By denying, as against the Idealists, that any idea or 
element of an idea can come into the mind except on condition of 
a cognition of some object by that property. We find a ground 
for absolute certainty for the existence of objects out of our- 
selves, and of an object for each property that we have any 
idea of, or can predicate of any object whatever. Thus if we 
have an idea of white paper, the idea does not indeed imply 
that we have actually seen any paper that is white ; but it 
does absolutely prove that we have seen some object that is 
white. Otherwise we should have no such element of ideas, 
any more than the blind have the element of color, or the deaf 
of sound, &c. These elements are acquired indeed in the act 
of cognition, and not otherwise—but after they have been ac- 
quired they can be retained and used in new and ever varied 
combinations, or in the wild creations of the fancy, or as ideals 
of the imagination. 

If now we have an idea or conception of God, and if we 
ascribe to Him any attribute that is not ascribed to any other 
object of thought, then we must have an insight of Him—a 
direct cognition of Him as an existing substantial reality, and 
the existence of the idea of God in the minds of any is proof 
of His existence, as certainly as the idea of colored objects in 
the mind proves the existence of such objects around us which we 
have seen, and by seeing which we have derived our ideas of 
color. 

Now, beyond question, we ascribe to God attributes which 
we ascribe to no other object of thought ; attributes which dif- 
fer, not in degree only, but in kind, also ; else He would not be 
God—the One only. He would be only one of a class ; one in- 
dividual in a species of the same kind of beings. We say He 
is infinite, eternal, omnipresent, &c., and by these attributes 
we mean something which admits of no degrees. We beg to 
refer again to our article on Theodore Parker, April 1859, p. 
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33, and to the remarks on the meaning of the word “infi- 
nite” there given; the same, mutatis mutandis, is to be said of 
“eternal” and “omnipresent.” Eternal, is not merely a 
long time, it is out of time ; without succession, beginning, 
progress or end. So with omnipresence. It is not mere pro- 
longed extension from one place or point to another, but it is 
presence without extension. 

Nor can these properties or attributes be resolved into any 
mere sensible properties. For example; the moment we at- 
tentpt to make “infinite” to be infinitely long, we make a most 
fatal metabasis ; the thing becomes entirely different, absurd, 
and contradictory ; implying, as we said in the article referred 
to, not the existence, but non-existence of its object. So with 
eternal ; what is in time is not eternal: what has succession, 
whether short or long, cannot attain unto eternal duration. 
Omnipresence which resolves itself into extended presence, be- 
comes absurd. We know at once that there can be no such 
object in existence ; the very supposition involves a contradic- 
tion in terms.* 

With regard to the existence of God, philosophically con- 
sidered, there are, as Sir William says, four possible theories. 
The first which he gives as his own, and which we have already 
quoted, namely, that ‘“‘God is incognizable and _ inconceiv- 
able—the term being only negative of the finite, limited, &c. 
(2.) He is not an object of knowledge at all: but the idea of 
God is a regulative principle in the mind, influencing and con- 


* And this is, in part, a fault that underlies all Mr. Mansel’s reasoning, in re. 
gard to the idea of God. With him, infinite is only a composition of finite 
parts; the absolute, is that which is out of, and so has no, relations; and there- 
fore, not only inconceivable, but impossible—and not that which is self-exist- 
ent, and so dependent upon nothing; subject to no law or necessity above 
Himself. God does not cease to be absolute by becoming a Creator, in any 
proper sense of the word; and yet, in Mr. Mansel’s sense of it, He does cease 
to be absolute the moment He ceases to be the only existing reality. Drop 
from the words Infinite, Absolute, &c. their improper meanings, the meanings 
derived from Sensationalism, and adopt the proper meaning, and that, too, the 
on'y proper meaning of them, and so far from denoting absurdities and contra- 
dictions in terms, they denote a reality, whose existence is necessary, and 
whose non-existence cannot even be supposed, except as we may suppose any 
other absurdity—a space enclosed by two straight lines, for example. 
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trolling its activity; this opinion he ascribes, and truly, to 
Kant. (3.) That of Schelling, namely, that God is cogniza- 
ble, (we can know Him,) but not conceivable—so that, though 
we may know Him, we can form no definite conception of Him, 
His existence, character and attributes ; and (4.) which he as- 
cribes to Cousin, namely, that God is cognizable and conceiv- 
able, the idea of Him being formed under the same conditions, 
and as all others are, by Essentia and Differentia.” Phil. p. 
454. We have, in these statements, departed from Sir Wil- 
liam’s phraseology, which is not always the most intelligible, in 
order to translate his thoughts, as far as possible, into com- 
mon language. Even then, the difference between these four 
views could not be explained fully, without a good deal of dis- 
cussion and explanation. But the view which we have taken 
coincides more nearly with that here ascribed to Cousin, than 
with either of the others. But, we differ totally from Cousin’s 
theory of the origin of the idea. His theory of the origin of 
ideas—that is, of the ideas of objects not cognizable by the 
external senses at least, is essentially Platonic. So he regards 
it, and expressly declares himself. But, we hold that God is 
cognized by the insight of Reason, as directly as the mind it- 
self, and that the conception of Him is formed in the same way 
as all other conceptions—the conception of the mind, or of the 
soul, for example, although more slowly, and with greater diffi- 
culty. 

Let us look for a moment into the psychology of this process, 
When we look at any visible object near us, we form at once (and 
by a function of the imagination, as we think,) an idea-image 
of the object, representing it exactly as it appears to the senses. 
When we see the object again, again the imagination or fancy 
performs the same function, and we have another idea-image 
of the object, representing it exactly as it appears on this 
second occasion of cognition; and so on for each occasion of 
cognition. But from these several idea-images we abstract, 
guided by insight, what we regard as purely accidental, and by 
no means essential to the integrity and identity of the object ; 
and what remains after the abstraction of these accidental ele- 
ments of the several idea-images, remains as our conception of 
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the object. This conception we cannot picture to the imagin- 
ation or fancy. It does not represent the-object as it appears, 
or as it appeared on any one occasion of cognition, but simply 
and only by those properties which are essential to it, and 
common to all the idea-images which we may have formed, or 
can form. 

But in the cognition by insight alone, as in the cognition of 
the soul, the facts of consciousness and of God, no such idea- 
image can be formed, for the obvious reason that these objects 
are not cognized by the external senses, and therefore give 
none of those elements of ideas, out of which the imagination 
and fancy construct their idea-images. And this, we suppose, 
is all that is really true, and perhaps all that was really in- 
tended by Sir William Hamilton, Mansel, and others, when 
they speak of God as being “incognizable”’ and “ inconceiv- 
able.” They mean that we can form no idea-image of Him ; 
cannot imagine or conceive how he looks. But, most assuredly, 
reality is not limited by the functions of sense-perception and 
the imagination ; there are realities which no eye can see or 
hands handle. Of such we can form no idea-image; but we 
form conceptions of them. 

In thus speaking of God as being an object of direct cogni- 
tion, we wish to qualify our assertion, and guard it against 
objection and misapprehension by other considerations, before 
proceeding any farther. 

(1.) In the first place, we must be on our guard against sup- 
posing that if the view now presented is true, we should have 
had the idea of God, as His character and attributes are now 
understood by us, or are revealed to us in the Holy Scriptures, 
among our earliest conceptions. The idea which we now enter- 
tain of God has been greatly modified by the traditional 
knowledge of Him which we have received from our parents 
and teachers at first, and from our study of Nature and the 
Holy Scriptures afterwards. So, also, in heathen lands, this 
primary cognition has been modified by their received systems 
of Polytheism and idolatry, until nearly all lineaments of it are 
lost. All that we claim, therefore, is, that there was such a 
primary cognition, as the basis of all subsequent knowledge 
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and modifications; and that, without such a primary cogni- 
tion, there could have been no such educational influence ex- 
erted on the expanding mind, as it passed from infancy through 
childhood and youth, to the maturity of manhood. 

(2.) We must not expect from every such cognition, any 
definite idea or adequate knowledge of God, of any kind, in 
early youth; the senses are quick in their activity. So, also, is 
the insight in some of its functions; but in others, it is, if not 
slow, yet at least tardy in arriving at its results. Take, for ex- 
ample, the case of a triangle; the moment the child sees one 
object of a triangular shape, he forms his idea-image of the 
object as triangular. But the abstract idea of a triangle, he 
forms only after some years, and even then he may need to study 
some months, at least, before he will understand all the geom- 
etry and trigonometry of the triangle. And yet, all of geome- 
try and trigonometry were implied in, and finally developed 
from, that first idea-image of a triangular body, while the idea 
of a triangle, as such, and as an object of conscious thought, 
was not even yet in the child’s mind. In the same way an 
idea-image, formed at the first sight of a cone, contains all the 
elements of conic sections. And yet, it takes years of study, 
with the-help of books and masters, to develope that idea into 
a knowledge of all the properties and functions of the conic 
sections. We believe they are not all known yet, even by the 
most advanced of our mathematicians. How much more, 
then, must the work of developing the first cognition and 
dawning idea of God into a full and complete knowledge of 
His Being and attributes, be the work of time! Not an ob- 
ject we see in Nature, not a fact in the operations of our own 
minds, not an event in history, not an act of mercy or Christian- 
ity which we ever experience, but illustrates to us something 
farther of His character and dealings with men. 

(3.) And finally, it is not unlikely that there is an obscurity 
of the insight, like the effect of a film over the natural eye. 
We may suppose a child born, not absolutely blind, but so 
blinded as we often see adults, by a film over the eye; they 
can distinguish between day and night; they can even see 
when objects are moving before them. But they can distin- 
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guish no colors or definiteness of outline ; can recognize no one 
object by its sight ; they can see that there are objects around 
them, but not what they are. Now, in this case, in reference 
to the external world, we should have two effects. (1.) Even 
this sight would be as absolute and final as a proof of the ex- 
istence of an external world, as the most perfect vision which 
any of the most sharp-sighted men possess. (2.) The ob- 
jects thus seen, would excite emotions, and thus influence our 
activity no less really, though perhaps not to the same extent, 
and certainly not in the same way, as they now do. In our 
partly blind man, fear and pain would undoubtedly predomi- 
nate over hope and pleasure. But still the emotions would be 
as real, and as indispensable to any attempt to account for his 
actions, as though he could see and rightly understand the ob- 
jects around him, and their relations to him. 

Some theologians insist that there is such an obscureness, 
perhaps the consequences of the fall and of sin, over the insight 
of all men; this insight, as we see it, is of slow activity, is 
often mistaken, sees into things but tardily, often with great 
difficulty, and discriminates them truly only after long study, 
and much concentration of the gaze upon the object of study. 
How few see into and comprehend the nature of even the phys- 
ical forces—heat, light and electricity. How few see into and 
comprehend the nature and activity of the soul. How imper- 
fect and inadequate everywhere is the knowledge of God. 
But yet we believe that the idea we have of Him, by the nat- 
ural use of our faculties, proves His existence as fully and as 
absolutely as the imperfect knowledge of the partly blind man, 
whose case we have just considered, proves for him, that there 
is a world of objects around him of which, however, he knows 
so little, and that little so imperfectly. And this imperfect 
vision and the inadequate idea derived from it is, as we believe, 
the basis and the condition which renders them possible of all the 
religions of the world, and of all our religious culture. Nay, 
it is, in our estimation, that which renders any proof of the 
authenticity and genuineness of a revelation, as the means of 
farther and fuller knowledge of _ possible. It accounts for 
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the religious fears which even the professed unbelievers and 
atheists always manifest. . 

If our view of the origin of the idea of God be not correct, 
then that idea is purely a creation of fancy, as much so as the 
ideals of the artist, the conceptions of the poet, or the charac- 
ters and attributes'of the fabulous beings whom the heathen 
worship as gods. But in that case we should have two mani- 
fest results. 

(1.) The idea would not contain any element, or ascribe to 
God any attribute which had not been furnished to the mind 
in the cognizance of a real object; this is, as a matter of fact, 
the law and condition under which the mind always acts in 
forming its a priori ideas. It combines and arranges anew the 
elements obtained in previous cognition. Butit can go no far- 
ther; the ideas of the blind have no element that represent 
color. Nor can even those that see imagine any new primary 
color. Strictly, absolutely, and inexorably are we all bound in 
the acts of imagination and fancy to the elements previously 
given in cognition. Not even in the wildest freaks of halluci- 
nation, or the delirium of insanity, do we, or can we ever orig- 
inate a single new element of an idea, except in the act of cog- 
nizing some object by that property. Hence, if our ideas of 
God were not derived from cognition of Him, it could not re- 
present Him by any property which is peculiar to Himself, nor 
by any attribute which is incommunicable. It could not re- 
present God ; it could represent, at best, only a perfected man 
—humanity idealized. 

(2.) But, in the second place, an idea of God made up in 
this way would exert no such influence upon the heart as we 
see that this idea has everywhere exerted upon the heart of 
man. Poets, and persons of poetic temperament, are sometimes 
led away and bewildered by a sense of the reality of the crea- 
tions of their own imaginations. But this idiosyncrasy is of a 
limited nature, and confined, for the most part, to themselves, 
or at least to the very narrow circle around them; that which 
all see, or feel, however imperfectly, yet if it is seen and felt by 
all, is regarded by all as real, is an object of fear or hope—of 
love or hate to all persons. Were there no such insight of the 
existence of God as we have described, the idea which most 
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persons form of Him would have been derived from others, and 
received with a sense of unreality, like that which now accom- 
panies our ideas of Jupiter, Saturn, &c., and which we know 
did actually accompany the faith, such as it was, which the 
ancient heathen nations had in their gods: that faith took no 
hold of their hearts; it was entirely rejected by the most intel- 
ligent among them. 

There is one point more in our general subject which we 
propose to consider, and the discussion of which will tend, as 
we believe, both to throw light upon and to confirm the views 
we have already taken. 

We think we have shown thus far, taking this article 
together with the preceding articles on Theodore Parker— 
(1) that with the Sensational theory of the origin and nature 
of ideas, we can have no idea of God, properly so considered, 
at all—but that the only logical consequent of such principles 
will always be, as the historical development has always sooner 
or later been, materialism or atheism—a materialistic atheism 
or an atheistic materialism ; and (2) that with the idealistic 
theory of the origin of ideas, whether we take the Platonic 
ante-Leibnitzian or the Kantian post-Leibnitzian form of the 
theory, the idea of God in the mind is no proof of His exist- 
ence—and that that theory will always tend to some form of 
rationalistic infidelity or infidel rationalism, and to a Pantheis- 
tic monism, as in fact it always has done, and, as it seems to be 
indicated by the logical deductions from the first principles of 
the system, it always must do. 

But we have a third view to consider. It is held by some— 
the Mystics or Sentimentalists especially—that there is in man 
a religious instinct, a sense of want, which prompts man to 
seek for something to worship, as hunger prompts him to seek 
for food. We have quoted Mansel—Sensationalist as he is in 
his general system and affinities—as expressing precisely this 
view—“‘an innate feeling” for what he however says “‘is beyond 
thought,” to Whom we are led “‘ by the sure instinct of prayer.” 
Mr. Maurice’s book is full of this theory, and is but a develop- 
ment and assertion of it as against and in answer to Mr. Man- 
sel’s main theory. 
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Now to state this precisely—we have two facts, an idea of 
God, which pertains to the intellect, and a feeling of God, 
which pertains to the sensibility. The two are relative, the 
one to the other, undoubtedly—but which is first and antece- 
dent, and which is latter and consequent ? Idealists, as such, 
should say that the idea is first, and produces the feeling or 
emotion. Sentimentalists or Mystics say that the feeling or 
instinct is first, and the idea afterwards—and many who are 
really Idealists in their general relations, come to be Sentimen- 
taligts in this part of their philosophy, and even, as we have 
seen, the Sensational Sir William Hamilton and Mr. Mansel 
are Sentimentalistsin this. They think that such a hypothesis 
is necessary to account for the fact that the idea of God—an 
idea which on their theory is a mere creation of the fancy, a 
negative idea [term] which does not of itself denote or imply 
any corresponding belief—(the only corresponding object of a 
negative term is—nothing)—has retained such a hold upon 
man, and continues to exert so much influence upon his feelings 
and conduct. Doubtless they are right in this; something of 
the kind is necessary to account for the continuance and influ- 
ence of the idea of God—to account in fact for the continued 
belief in and fear of Him—if the idea of Him has no other or 
better foundation than their theories will allow them to ascribe 
to it. 

But let us look at the theory. We divide all the facts of 
mental activity into three classes—Intelligence, Sensibility and 
Will. With the two former only are we now concerned. We 
speak of any product of the mental activity as an idea : we 
speak of any active state of the sensibility as either a sensa- 
tion or an emotion—a sensation if it leads to or contributes 
any element towards the formation of an idea—but an emotion 
if it leads or tends to an act of the will or of the body. An 
emotion then may belong to any class of feelings as the active 
state of that feeling. Thus we may have emotions of hunger 
—emotions of love, of hate, of hope, or of fear—emotions of 
beauty or of disgust—emotions of remorse or of self-approba- 
tion—emotions of piety or of profanity and irreverence. Now 
there is this important distinction of emotions into two classes 
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—the one of which does and the other does not imply an intel- 
lectual antecedent. For example, hunger implies no intellec- 
tual antecedent. It grows out of the state of the body. One 
might be hungry, without a mind, without a brain. The idea 
of food does no: necessarily precede and create the appetite for 
it; appetite comes constitutionally and from the physical con- 
stitution. But not so with. fear, for example. We see an 
object and it excites fear ; the emotions of beauty and sublim- 
ity arise only on the sight or thought of something beautiful 
and sublime. Remorse comes only when we-are conscious of 
having done wrong. Hence the affections, desires, moral and 
esthetic emotions, all imply an intellectual antecedent. An 
idea which may be formed at the moment, and on sense-per- 
ception of an object, or by the imagination, may be recalled 
by the memory or produced as in the case of the moral emo- 
tions by an act of the judgment, declaring an act to be right 
or wrong. 

Now to which of these two classes of emotions do the reli- 
gious or theistic emotions belong ? The Sentimentalists say, 
or at least assume, and the exigencies of their theory require, 
that they should be considered as belonging to the class which 
requires no intellectual antecedent. They regard them as 
emotions or instincts which lead to and occasion the idea of 
God, and so a belief in His existence. On the other hand, we 
hold that the idea of God, even in the obscurity and vagueness 
which results from the present state of our fallen nature, pre- 
cedes and is the intellectual antecedent of our religious or the- 
istic emotions. We see God, and therefore we fear ; we adore 
Him, and we abhor ourselves. 

Let us consider the theory which holds that the emotions 
precede and determine the idea. In that case the theistic emo- 
tions are analogous to the appetites, and arise as instincts out 
of our very constitution, with no act of cognition, no idea pre- 
ceding, furnishing an object out of ourselves to awaken the 
emotions. 

Now in the first place, such emotions never lead to or enable 
us to form any idea of their object. Suppose that one could 
live without eating—had grown up from childhood without 
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taking food, and with the gnawings of hunger always distress- 
ing him. He would have no idea of what ailed him, and not 
the remotest conjecture of what he wanted ; no conception of 
the object that would relieve him. But give him an article of 
food, let him eat, and by eating appease his hunger, and the 
next time the hunger returned upon him, it would be not only 
an appetite, not only hunger, but an appetite and a hunger for 
the article which had once satisfied him, and by satisfying his 
painful emotions had become associated in his mind with them. 
We need not, however, suppose a case. We may take almost 
any case of disease—of unrest arising from any abnormal con- 
dition or want of the system. Take, if you please, the very 
common case of acidity of the stomach, or heartburn, and a 
small quantity of alkali will satisfy the want and remove the 
pain as readily as food satisfies hunger. The cases are per- 
fectly analagous for all our present purposes. But the disease 
never suggests of itself the remedy.’ It never prompts or ena- 
bles the mind to form any idea of what will cure it. Take the 
alkali, and relief ensues, and the next time that the same 
symptoms return, there will most likely be a hankering after 
what had before afforded relief. In this way it is that we ac- 
quire tastes in after life for what in infancy we had no relish. 
And even in disease we acquire an appetite for nauseous drugs 
and deadly poisons. But the painful emotions do not pass 
over into ideas of what will satisfy them—do not stimulate or 
guide the mind in forming them, without direct cognition of 
the object. We might live in pain and die without knowing 
either what ailed us, or what would have relieved us if we had 
but known it, for all the mere constitutional emotions could do. 

It is indeed true that the smell or taste of an object will 
sometimes produce the feeling that it will satisfy one want, 
even before we have experienced the satisfaction which it can 
afford. But in this case the object is cognized by the sense of 
taste and smell—before such opinion or idea of its adaptation to 
our wants is formed or entertained. And we add further, that 
emotions never contribute any element towards the formation 
of ideas. Not emotions but sensations contribute and condi- 
tionate these elements, and sensations are always produced by 
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the object which we cognize by the sensations. Hence, even 
in this case, the object is before the idea, and its cognition is 
the condition of the formation of any idea of it. 

We conclude, therefore, that the theistic emotions, if they 
were first in the order, and did not imply any intellectual an- 
tecedent, as the Sentimentalists hold, could never lead one to 
form the idea of God, or guide him in the formation of it. 
But that on the contrary he would need, none the less on ac- 
count of this antecedent emotion, a cognition or insight of God 
as an existing Reality, before he could connect the idea of God 
with the feelings or emotions, and make them flow out into 
piety, fear, hope, reverence, and the like. 

But it may be asked if it would not be sufficient if the idea 
of God had once been communicated to man, and perpetua- 
ted by oral tradition or written revelation. In that case, the 
idea would become associated with these feelings—the feelings 
drawn out by the idea, and cultivated by a constant worship 
and adoration. But to this we answer, no. All the analogies 
and all the experience is the other way. Without the experi- 
ence of eating, and the relief which it affords, no description of 
an object of food by others could connect that object with an 
appetite so as to make a hunger for that object. The psycho- 
logical fact to which we refer—namely, peculiar personal tastes 
or appetites, as those for food, for ardent spirits, for opium, for 
other nauseous drugs or deadly poisons—never come from mere 
description or efforts of the imagination. Nothing short of ac- 
tual experience (and experience implies the cognition of the 
object cognized, by some of the senses at least, if not by all of 
them) establishes that living rigorous connection between the 
emotion and the object that satisfies it, which constitutes what 
we call special appetites—the irresistible power of temptation 
to the drunkard and the debauchee. The idea of God thus 
presented might lead us to suppose that He is the object that 
our souls long for, and to desire on that account a knowledge 
of Him. But nothing short of an actual cognition or experi- 
ence of Him could satisfy the feeling, or ever perpetuate the 
belief that He is indeed what we are longing for. In our re- 
ligious experience, in our hopes and joys, no less than in our 
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fears, we see God. We know Him not by hearsay, not -by de- 
scription, but by ourselves and for ourselves ; or we should in- 
evitably cease to believe in Him, and the idea of God, as well 
as all belief in His existence, would perish and disappear from 
among men. Not only the obedient and rejoicing faith of 
those who seek and enjoy His favor, but also the belief that 
lies at the bottom of the fear of those who disobey, as well as 
the oaths of those who blaspheme, would inevitably disappear, 
and with it all fear and blasphemy, as well as all hope and re- 
joicing, if man had not within him a faculty for seeing and 
knowing God, as an existing reality or an abiding and eternal 
fact. But even this cognition and experience, as Mr. Maurice 
so feelingly and earnestly urges, implies a personal cognition 
and knowledge of God—a seeing of Him darkly, dimly, per- 
haps, through all the mists and films of sin, yet seeing Him 
distinctly enough to know that He is, ‘and to feel that blessed 
are they who know Him better, and obey his blessed will. 
The question then would arise, whether, in the case of a per- 
son removed from these traditional notions, or where they are 
so corrupted as to furnish no satisfactory object to the religious 
feelings, the feelings themselves would exist. On the senti- 
mental theory, of course they would. And on our theory they 
would also, but for a different reason. In their view these 
emotions should exist, and lead to the knowledge of God. In 
our view the idea or knowledge of God, which is inseparable 
from the exercise of insight, as the knowledge or idea of color 
is from the exercise of the physical sense of sight, would in all 
cases exist very early as the intellectual antecedent of theistic 
emotions. We think the emotions always exist, and are mani- 
ifested very early—the young and the ignorant are always and 
everywhere especially susceptible to them, and consequently 
especially liable to be led away into superstition and idolatry, 
if they are not guided and enlightened by a better knowledge 
than that which their own unaided faculties or the darkness 
of heathenism will give. them. 
And here again all the facts that we know, all the analogies 
of the case, are against the supposition that the emotions pre- 
cede the idea of God, or those acts of worship, &c. which the 
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unaided and untaught mind would perform. Such feelings, if 
they existed, could only make the person unhappy, wretched, 
without knowing what ailed him, or the remotest idea of what 
could relieve him.+ His feelings would lead him to no act de- 
signed for relief, to no act except such as would be the natural 
expression of his sadness and distress. Even in the case of 
eating, hunger of itself never prompts to the act, until after, by 
eating, we have learned that eating will relieve us. The first 
acts of eating are of the class which physiologists call con-sen- 
sual. They are produced by either (1) the taste and touch of 
some object in the mouth leading to mastication and degluti- 
tion, or deglutition without mastication ; or (2) the smell of 
some object which excites to search and prehension, and then to 
mastication and deglutition, &c. But in either case, there is 
an act of cognition, or at least a sensation produced either by 
taste or smell, which leads to the act of eating. The sensation 
passes up by one nerve or set of nerves, and returns as emo- 
tion by another ; and the function of eating may be performed 
at any time, and is certainly performed at first without any 
act of the intelligence, any idea of what the infant is doing, 
any idea of the object which it eats. 

But the main fact is, that the hunger, of itself, and by it- 
self, does not lead men to the act that satisfies it. It is the 
cognition of the object, or, at least, contact with it, either 
by touch, taste or smell, one or all of those senses, which 
leads and stimulates to the act that satisfies the hunger, and 
so to that series of acts by which we come to know what will 
satisfy us, and to form an idea of the object for which we hun- 
ger. So in disease, also, heart-burn will give pain, but it does 
not lead a child to eat or drink until it is told by its parent or 
nurse that eating or drinking the object presented as medicine 
will relieve it of its pain. Following these analogies, which 
seem to establish the law concerning the mere constitutional 
acts, we must conclude that these theistic instincts, if they 
should exist, could lead to no act expressive of them as distinct 
from any other unpleasant emotions. Without some cognition 
of the object which they would lead us to worship and adore, 
they could not even manifest themselves in their appropriate 
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character, or show us what they are, without cognition of God ; 
a cognition which, from the nature of the case, can be made 
only by the insight. Even in the lowest forms of animal life, 
as in the rhizopoda, the ameeba, for example, where there is 
no indication of any sense but that of feeling, the animal is 
first brought into actual contact with the food, before any act 
specifically indicative of hunger is manifested. It may be, 
also, that the antennz of insects subserve the same purpose by 
the sense of feeling. But when we rise to the vertebrate ani- 
mals, the sensation produced by actual taste or smell of the ar- 
ticle that will satisfy the hunger is necessary, as the condition 
of any manifestation of hunger, as such, and as anything more 
than a distress that might proceed from some other cause. In 
many cases there is really no cognition of the object, properly 
so regarded; there is no necessity for any in any case. The 
sensation or excitation of the senses of taste and smell pass up to 
their ganglionic centers, and the emotion returns, which lead to 
the acts which lay hold of or appropriate the objects of the ap- 
petite. And such, we suppose, must be the case with all emo- 
tions of whatever class or variety, which have no intellectual an- 
tecedents, they can only of themselves give pain; but the 
moment an object which will satisfy that pain and remove the 
distress is cognized or’ brought in contact with any of the 
senses which sustain the appointed relations to the emotions, 
ithey lead to the acts which manifest the peculiar character of 
the emotions themselves, at the same time that they gratify 
them. In men, as we have said, these senses are taste and 
smell. Not even sight or touch of any article of food will lead 
to the manifestation of the specific character of hunger, unless 
we have previously tasted of or known something concerning 
the article, and so connect it with our emotions by an act of in- 
telligence. 

From all this we infer, that not only can the theistic emo- 
tions not lead to or furnish the elements for the formation of 
the idea of God, but that they cannot, without some cognition 
of Him, even lead to any of those acts which express the the- 
istic emotions, as such, or show that they, as distinguished from 
anything else that may give distress or unrest, exist without 
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an actual cognition of the object of such emotions, and that 
cognition, in this case, can be only by anact of insight. Hence 
we infer that the theistic emotions must be not of the class of 
appetites, but rather of the class of affections, implying an 
intellectual antecedent, which is the occasion of their existence, 
and by which they are determined, as all the affections, are by 
their intellectual antecedents in their specific character. 

From this view of the case we infer, also, that no mere tra- 
ditional idea of God, and no idea of Him derived from revela- 
tion to us through another person, could possibly develop the 
theisticemotions. No permanent and abiding feeling can be 
kept up in that which we do not see or feel. Our fear or hope, 
our love or hate, may be excited by descriptions of what we 
have never seen. But such emotions soon pass away, unless 
we are continually seeing the object that excited them, or are 
constantly receiving new proofs of its reality, so that they are 
excited anew by those proofs. We soon begin to doubt if such 
an object exists, or if it deserves to be feared, loved or hated, 
&c., until all such emotion cease from our bosom. 

One further inference. We infer that the debasing rites of 
idolatry and superstition common to all the forms of heathen- 
ism and savage life, are not the natural expression of the re- 
ligious sentiments—but that heathenism and idolatry are 
a degeneracy, an education in false and perverse systems, de- 
basing the mind from its natural instincts—diverting the affce- 
tions, which should flow out to the One True God, to idols and 
fetiches, or the mere farcical duties of a fabulous mythology. 
The feelings are natural and flow from the dim and mysterious 
perception of God in the soul, God in his works, And these 
feelings have a natural object, even Him, Whom the untutored 
savage hears in the wind or sees in the storm, knowing full 
well, unless a false system has taught him differently, that nei- 
ther the wind nor the storm is Himself, nor yet any idol or 
fetich which custom and tradition may teach him to bow down 
to and worship. But these, and such as these, are not the natu- 
ral objects of his devoutest feelings; they could call forth no 
such acts of worship as he pays to them, any more than the 
smell of the most disgusting filth could cause the mouth to 
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move as in the act of eating, were it not for the misleading, 
the perverting, the debasing influence of the superstitions in 
which such benighted heathen are brought up. 

Now from these facts and considerations we infer that the 
cognition of God precedes the theistic emotions. We must 
not indeed suppose that there is any definite or well formed 
idea of His character and attributes, but a dim vague vision of 
Him ; not an idea of Him as a good man, old and gray headed, 
sitting on a splendid throne or riding on the winds, but a dim 
vision of Him as something invisible and incomprehensible, 
that appears in the beauty of Spring and the rainbow, the 
sublimity of Autumn and the thunder and the storm, in the 
kindness of friends and the mercies of daily life, of the Being 
who wrought miracles by Moses, spoke by the prophets, and 
was revealed in our Lord Jesus Christ ; will be our final Judge, 
Reward and Portion. To the fullness and adequacy of this 
idea of God we attain and progress only gradually; the vision 
of Him is among the earliest we have ; and the religious emo- 
tions are for the most part awakened and brought out as early 
in the life of the child as those of any other kind. This thought 
of God may be neglected and lie dormant, as may those of any 
other object or person, until finally there comes an awakening, 
when the sense of God’s presence is overwhelming, filling us 
with fear and remorse and shame, until after a sense of pardon 
these feelings give place to joy and hope and peace in believing. 

Another fact in the philosophy of cognition which has been 
generally overlooked by some metaphysicians, will prove, when 
fully considered, equally fatal to Pantheism as those already 
considered will to Atheism and Materialism. It is this, that in 
cognition there is always a co-ordination of two distinct ob- 
jects. If aman is deaf, he has no idea of silence any more 
than of sound. If blind, no idea of darkness. But let the 
deaf hear and the blind see, and they get at once the coérdi- 
nate ideas of light and darkness, of sound and silence. If we 
put our hands in warm water and hold them there for a while, 
we soon cease to feel that we are touching anything ; take them 
out and we feel the change, feel the cooler air. 
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Now it holds with regard to all the senses but sight, that 
coérdination of two successive stages of something is sufficient 
for cognition, as in the case of silence and sound just referred 
to, and also in the case of the hands in warm water, &c. But 
in regard to sight and to insight also, there must be a coérdi- 
nation of two different objects at the same instant, or we can 
see neither. In absolute dark we see nothing, neither can we 
or do we see anything in light if all objects are of precisely the 
same color and shade of color. If there are two objects before 
the eye, of precisely the sames hade, with no mark, shadow, or 
anything of the kind between them, eye cannot by the eye dis- 
criminate them as two. Precisely so if all objects were thus 
without difference of color, light or shade ; we could never see 
any one as distinct from the other. 

So, likewise, with insight ; and we would only refer to the 
case already mentioned, of a child’s discriminating reading 
from jabbering. Let him have an insight of reading, so as to 
know and understand what it is, and he understands also, and 
at the same instant, what jabbering is; but not before, and nei- 
ther without the other. 

And thus it is that all our codrdinate terms arise; light and 
darkness, silence and sound, matter and spirit, sickness and 
health, savage and civilized, (savages have no term to denote 
savage life,) time and eternity, finite and infinite, cause and 
effect, Creator and created, &c., &c. If there were but one 
thing, universally and individually one, we could not cognize 
it, or know its existence; there could be no consciousness, no 
thought, no knowledge. And this is but what the philoso- 
pher knows and affirms, when he says that all cognition, as 
well as conception, is by means of Essentia and Differentia ; 
Essentia, or the objects could not exist. But Differentia im- 
plies that there are two objects, and not one, else a property 
could not be a Differentia; difference is only where there are 
two or more to Differentiate. 

Unity is, indeed, of several kinds, as numerical, individual, 
specific, and essential. Numerical unity needs no explanation, 
for our present purpose. Individual unity is sameness of 
object under different alternate conceptions, as ‘General 
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Washington,” and “the first President of the United States,” 
are alternate conceptions of one object, individually one and 
the same. Specific unity implies individual diversity. 
Two objects are specifically the same, when they belong to the 
same species—as any two men, horses, &c., &c. Objects are 
essentially the same, when they belong to the same genus. 

Besides these, there is sometimes mentioned, also, a ‘“‘sub- 
stantial unity.” Objects to be coérdinated in cognition, by 
sight and insight, must, from the nature of the case, be both 
numerically and individually different, but they may be both 
essentially and specifically one and the same. But this unity 
does not constitute Pantheism. We could have no idea or con- 
_ ception of God, if He were not individually distinct and dif- 
ferent from ourselves. He may, however, be, in a broad sense, 
specifically the same as we are. Weare said to have been cre- 
ated in His image. We have, as He also has, intelligence, 
will, and a moral nature, and are thus specifically alike, if we 
will make these properties differentia of species. But, as we 
have just said, although this unity, though sufficient for and 
in fact necessary to the act of cognition by sight or insight, 
does not of course constitute, or satisfy the demands of Pan- 
theism ; that system demands and supposes a substantial unity. 
But, in fact, there is no such unity, except within the sphere 
of individual unity. Objects, to be substantially one, must be 
individually one. For example; there are before me two pieces of 
paper, specifically the same ; they came off from the same sheet; 
but individually they are diverse. So, too, they are substan- 
tially different; the substance of the one is not the substance 
of the other. Perhaps it is like it; but the same it is not ; 
otherwise they would not be two, but one and the same. 

The theory of one substance, common to many individuals, 
is an absurd creation of the fancy. Whatever is, or exists, or 
is cognized, exists and is cognized as an individual, and by 
itself. We may have a mass, which, while it exists as a mass, 
is substantially one; but divide it into parts and the parts 
are individually different. They are substantially different 
also ; the substance of the one is not the substance of the other, 
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otherwise they would not be two, but onemass. But the sup- 
position of a universal substance, out of which all particular 
and individual forms of objects have been made, is a pure fic- 
tion, an absurd creation of the fancy. And, even if it were true 
that there was sucha substance, it could not be cognized or 
thought of, since, in order to cognition or thought, we must 
have differential and individual properties for the object. We 
cannot see or cognize a piece of iron, for example, merely as 
iron; it must be some particular piece, with such a shape and 
color, in such a place, &c. 

Now, to apply all this ; to see God, or to think of Him, He 
must be individually different from ourselves, and so substan- 
tially different. He may be like us, and we like Him; but 
Himself, either individually or substantially, we are not, and 
cannot be, since, if we were, we could neither cognize Him, 
nor think of Him. Nor, were He merely the general sub- 
stance, of which we are parts, or of which we and all other 
objects are only individual forms, and visible manifestations, as 
Pantheism holds, could we cognize Him at all, know of or prove 
His existence: nay, He could not exist; for, whatever exists, 
exists as an individual unit, in and by its own substance, and 
is therefore substantially different from any other object in ex- 
istence ; substantially different from others, though quite pos- 
sibly, specifically and essentially the same.* -Hence, we know 
as certainly and as absolutely, that God is not the one substan- 
tial all, which Pantheism represents Him to be, as we know 
that He exists at all. Nay, if he were such a substance, we 
could not know of his existence at all, could not even 
think of Him; the supposition would destroy the very condi- 
tions of cognition and of thought, and so of consciousness. 
And we fully believe that the existence of a God, who is In- 
finite, Eternal, Personal, Creator and Moral Governor of all 
things, and who is both individually and substantially distinct 
from every other object of cognition and thought, can be de- 
monstrated from the elements, first principles, and primary 





* We are aware that our language may be thought to be inconsistent with the 
doctrine concerning the Blessed Trinity, affirmed in the Nicene Creed, where the 
Son is declared to be “of one substance with the Father.” But in the first 
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facts, stated in this article, with as much rigor of demonstra- 
tion, and with as irresistible force of certainty, as any proposi- 
tion in mathematics whatever. And when we have a philos- 
ophy that establishes these principles, and furnishes this de- 
monstration, we shall have a Christian philosophy ; one which 
shall lead us on and up to those great facts and principles 
which are beyond the limits of philosophy, and which revela- 
tion alone can teach. To the “religious thought,” properly 
understood, we see no necessary limits. To the comprehension 
of religious objects, there are of course limits; limits ne- 
cessarily resulting from the finiteness of all human minds; and 
there is, therefore, a domain into which philosophy can enter 
only in the humble attitude of guide to facts and truths which 
she could never have discovered, and cannot even hope to explain. 
But a philosophy, true or false, man will have, and must have. 
He cannot do without it, without ceasing to think altogether. 
And a philosophy that is true, that correctly apprehends and 
describes the primary facts and functions of intelligence, and 
the laws which guide it in all its acting, cannot be unfriendly to 
Revelation, or to any system of theology or worship, that has 
any foundation in truth, or can long be of any real use to men. 
Nay, any and every system of theology, and any and every pre- 
tended Revelation must and will give way before the solid, 
sure advances of the human intelligence, if they at all conflict 
with such advances. Three centuries ago, everybody not only 





place, the word translated ‘‘ substance,” in the Greek, odoia, does not mean sub- 
stance in the sense in which we have used the word. It means rather “ es_ 
sence,”’ and denotes the essential nature rather than the substantial identity of 
objects. And so, where at the close of the Creed the Council condemned those 
who say that ‘the Son of God was made * * * of another substance or 
essence,” trécraotc, or ovoia, they indeed used a word which might etymylogi- 
cally be understood to denote substance in the sense intended above. But we 
doubt if that idea was then elaborated or distinctly considered. It seems to us 
to belong to modern philosophy. In fact we have no recollection of meeting 
with it before the writings of Kant. Precisely what the Nicean fathers meant, 
or precisely what is the relation of the persons in the Trinity, we presume no 
one will undertake to say—the doctrine is a mystery. But what we have said is 
no mystery. Two objects cannot be substantially one in the sense in which we 
use the word, and in the sense in which it is used in Pantheism, any more than 
they are or can be numerically one. 
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believed that the earth stood still, and the sun and moon, &c., 
revolved around it, but they believed also that that doctrine 
was taught in the Bible, as certainly as the doctrine of a Sa- 
viour for lost men. Now, no one believes the doctrine, and no 
one supposes that the sacred writers really intended to teach 
such a doctrine. And in like manner, if any doctrine in sci- 
ence, natural or metaphysical, comes to be established beyond 
question or doubt, and universally received ; any doctrine, we 
say, which requires a modification of anything that we had 
been accustomed to believe that the Bible has taught, that 
modification will undoubtedly and inevitably be made. And 
we certainly regard it as one of the evidences of the Bible’s be- 
ing what it claims to be, and one that is by no means the most 
inconsiderable, that it has been found, thus far, to contain re- 
ally nothing in the line of its direct and intentional teaching, 
which requires even a modification, in order to accommodate it 
to any discoveries or attainments in modera science. No book 
of purely human origin could have so well foreseen and avoided 
such collisions. Some accommodation to the languages and 
uses of the times in which the sacred writers lived, was natu- 
ral and inevitable. But they have never adopted such notions, 
never so interwoven them with the messages they had to de- 
liver, as to make the truths of Revelation in any way depend- 
ent upon these errors and ignorances, in matters of pure science. 
On the contrary, with each new discovery in science, each step 
in advance in its triumph over the domains of ignorance and 
superstition, the truths of Revelation shine out all the more 
clearly ; and the more obvious does it become, that the Bible 
is none other than the word of God. 

And we may carry this thought one step further, and say, in 
regard to any false system of religion that now prevails, or has 
prevailed, Greek, Roman, Chinese, Hindoo, Buddhist or Ma- 
hometan, that if we could cause the scientific truths, which a// 
now know, to be diffused and received among the devotees of 
these false systems, it would as completely wean and alienate 
them from this false religion and idolatry, as their conversion 
to Christianity by the preaching of the Gospel alone could do. 
It would not, indeed, accomplish the same positive beneficial 
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spiritual result, but it would cause a rejection of the false 
systems of religion. It would uproot them from their very 
foundations, expose their absurdities, their manifest errors in 
matters of fact, and in the exposition of facts. And some 
such culture in the mere matters of science, seems to be neces- 
sary to the secure footing and permanent influence of the 
Christian revelation in heathen lands; the two must, in some 
sense, go together ; the Christian religion and the science and 
civilization which it has produced, and which are based upon it. 

And so in our own land, these discussions will change our 
ideas of the Divine character. Doubtless the student of natural 
science finds a tendency in his particular department towards 
Materialism, to identify God with nature, and nature with God, 
and to believe that there is no God but nature. The student 
of metaphysical science, especially, if he be of an idealistic or 
mystic turn of mind, will have to contend with a tendency 
to identify God with thought and law, and so become virtually, 
if not professedly a Rationalist and a Pantheist. And so, too, 
the divine, and practical theologian, studying, expounding, and 
enforcing upon himself and others the moral government of 
God and the covenant of His mercy in Christ Jesus, will be 
constantly under the influence of a tendency to anthropomorph- 
ism—to the illustration of the personality and character of God 
by the personality and character of man,—to represent Him, who 
is Eternal, as in and of time—the Infinite as only an incompre- 
hensibly great Finite Being—Him who changes not and needs 
not our services, as though he could be benefited by it; as 
loving and hating—rewarding with affectionate partiality or 
punishing with vindictive hate—and thus belittling and nar- 
rowing down the conception of the Divine character, until the 
men of science and the men of metaphysical acumen, find little 
or no resemblance between the God presented to their faith in 
the popular theology, and Him whom they see in the beautiful 
and grand of nature’s objects, or in the mysterious revelations 
of law and all-embracing thought. And thus it is that so-called 
Atheism abounds, and treatises of the evidences are in requisition, 
and religious conviction—especially among the educated classes, 
and men who do their own thinking for themselves—becomes 
rare and difficult of production. Doubtless there are errors on 
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both sides. We have pointed out and condemned with no re- 
serve or sparing of severity, the errors of philosophy and the 
faults of philosophers. Let us also, as theologians, confess our 
own faults. The moment we make the personality of God too 
human, we provoke thinking men to deny His personality ; the 
moment we make him too anthropomorphic in His attributes, 
His requirements of men and dealings with them, we provoke 
many who are honest, earnest and sincere, to deny His existence 
altogether. Let us remember that we cannot comprehend Him ; 
that in a most important sense He is “beyond the limits of 
thought ;” and that to our narrow thoughts and imperfect vision, 
propositions concerning Him, which may seem to us contradicto- 
ry, may nevertheless be true ; for supposed inconsistencies are 
not always contradictions in terms, nor yet in the nature of that 
to which they pertain. Most objects appear differently when 
seen on different sides, or from different points of view. And 
God, if he is indeed seen of us all, yet comprehends us all, and 
is comprehended and so seen on all sides by no one. Let us 
therefore hope and look forward to the time when by the cor- 
rection of errors in our systems of philosophy—by emptying our- 
selves of something of our narrowness and self-conceit, we may 
all, by whatever processes, and from whatever starting points, 
come to see Him as He is, One God in Three Persons—a Holy 
Trinity, over all blessed forever. Hundreds and thousands there 
are in every country where a highly advanced civilization has 
been attained, who will not believe in God, if we represent Him 
as the Stern Fate of Hopkinsianism—or the promoter of the 
debaucheries of Mormonism—or as delighting in the moral de- 
pravity and childish puerilities of Romanism. And they, who 
inculcate false views of His character, must be held accountable 
for much of the unbelief that prevails within the sphere of 
their influence and their teachings. We can persuade no man 
in this age to believe in the Apollo of the Greeks, or in the 
Jupiter of the Romans. The advances which we have made in 
the sciences of matter and of mind, have contributed to this 
result no less truly than Revelation itself. The three must be 
in harmony—handmaids co-operating, though in different ways, 
and with different degrees of power and influence, to the same 
result—the knowledge of Him whom to know is life eternal. 
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Art. IIL—NEW GOSPEL IN NEW ENGLAND, AND THE 
CHURCH. 


Events of a very extraordinary theological character having 
recently transpired in Connecticut, and facts of a like import 
being of frequent occurrence in New England, we have been 
only waiting for materials by the aid of which we might be en- 
abled to present a faithful record of the whole matter to our 
readers. We are not prompted in making this notice by curi- 
osity. We are not moved by a petty feeling which glories in 
the decadence of a sect that has always, from the day of its 
birth, been one of the bitterest opponents of the Church, and 
has not always been scrupulous in the choice of its weapons. 
But, we believe, that developments, daily and rapidly present- 
ing themselves, are showing, as never has been shown before, 
the position which THe Protestant EpiscopaL CuurcH 
occupies, and is to occupy in this New World, this Great Re- 
public. And we believe, also, that the time has come to speak 
upon this subject, as we have never spoken before. 

The New York Observer, of Feb. 23d, 1860, has a state- 
ment of facts respecting a late Congregational Ordination in 
Hartford, Conn., which, considering its source, we prefer to 
give, and in its own language, whole and entire. 

We are reminded by the present crisis of theological affairs 
in New England, of an anecdote, which, though somewhat 
homely, is so pertinent, that we cannot refrain from giving it. 
Many years ago, a country mechanic—an unlettered, huge, 
plain, blunt man, of stentorian voice and slow of speech, 
shrewd and honest, though making ,no great professions of 
piety—had been grossly and cruelly cheated in a bargain by a 
neighbor, whose wealth, and position, and pretensions, were a 
shield to the little acts of trickery and meanness, with which 
he ground the face of the poor, and for which he was some- 
what notorious. On one hot summer’s day, as the huge and 
brusque mechanic sat in the shade of his domicil, still smart- 
ing under some recent wounds, he saw the wealthy Mr. Screw 
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slowly approaching at a distance in his carriage ; whom he 
steadily eyed, and as he drew near, arrested with the following 
salutation : —‘* Screw-Screw-what-do-you-guess-I-was-think- 
ing-about-you ?” ‘ Well, really, Mr. Forge, I don’t know ; 
nothing bad I hope.” ‘‘No-nothing-bad-I-was-thinking-that-if 
the-devil-don’t-have-you-we-may-as-well-not-have-any-devil.” 

We say, and say frankly, that if the sentiments contained 
in the papers which we now give, are not Heresy, we may as 
well not have any Heresy. 


“NEW GOSPEL IN NEW ENGLAND. 

False doctrines taught: boldly encouraged: the reformation de- 
manded. 

Not a week passes without our receiving fresh evidence of a lamen- 
table defection from the truth, on the part of some of the ministers 
and churches in New England. Recently we were told of a pastor in 
good standing among the orthodox, who preached a series of sermons 
on the “faults of Jesus Christ.” More of the pastors find faults in 
the Bible, which their own fancy is summoned to repair. In some 
cases the people have become more rapidly degenerate than their pas- 
tors. The influence of corrupt and corrupting periodicals, which, 
under the guise of philanthropy, have introduced contempt for the old 
time-honored doctrines of the churches, have perverted the faith of 
many, and led them to prefer the excitement of contention, to the ser- 
vice of Christ and the obedience of the truth. 

A clergyman in Connecticut recently attended an ordination in a 
very prominent church, where the candidate was publicly examined as 
to his theological sentiments : he had no temptation or disposition to 
conceal them, as the clergymen, who composed the examining body, 
though professedly on the same platform with the orthodox churches 
of New England, are not disposed to resist the defection which now 
threatens such serious results. The intelligent correspondent who was 
present, states that the candidate rejected emphatically the verbal in- 
spiration of the Scriptures ; was not clear on the Trinity ; doubted as 
to the use of the word person; denied that God has a holy nature or 
man a sinful nature; he held that the gospel is not absolutely neces- 
sary to the salvation of adult heathens, some of them being undoubt- 
edly saved without it; he held that after death and before the final 
judgment there is a state for all souls, where some who had died im- 
penitent, some who had rejected Christ in this life, would have a new 
offer of Christ and salvation and the gift of the Holy Ghost and be 
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saved: so that, if called to the death-bed of an impenitent sinner, and 
knowing that he had but a short definite time to live, he would not 
shut him up to faith in Christ within that time, or final ruin. These 
views were in direct conflict with the articles of the church, to which 
every private member is required to give his assent. Yet they were 
not regarded by the Council as a disqualification for preaching in an 
orthodox Congregational church in Connecticut. 

The clergyman, who communicates these facts, remarks with great 
force and propriety : “I hope that I am not a vain alarmist. Far be 
it from me to utter a word which should needlessly disturb -the peace 
of our churches. But can any candid mind look at the events so often 
now occurring, and not feel that there is a process going on silently 
but surely, which by another generation must entirely change the 
character of our churches ? 

« And one of the saddest things about it all is, that if any man is 
found to express anxiety about these things—if any man arises who 
feels it to be a solemn duty to God to protest against the incoming 
errors, his reward is overwhelming ridicule as a man behind the age, 
or violent denunciation as a troubler of Israel. 

“But God is the judge. The day is coming which will reveal every 
man’s work of what sort it is. My strong conviction is, that, unless 
there shall soon be a mighty outpouring of the Holy Spirit, the day is 
not distant which will witness a more extensive and appalling apostasy 
in New England than we have ever yet seen; and that apostasy will 
be into Universalism. May God in his infinite mercy avert the catas- 
trophe.” 

This letter is in harmony with what we hear from various quarters. 
The fact that a respectable number of ministers, in any part of our 
country, would consent to induct such a teacher as this candidate into 
the ministry, to preach such another gospel as the above, is enough to 
fill with painful apprehension the mind of every Christian who believes 
the truths there denied to be essential to the integrity of the gospel of 
Christ. We are, however, well satisfied of the correctness of the 
statement that the public mind in many places is now so thoroughly 
debauched by fanaticism, that no human wisdom can foretell the 
plunge which may soon be made. Apostasies are generally gradual. 
Scarcely any great defection in church history, however, has been so 
rapid as that which is now rushing to its crisis in New England. 

To turn back the tide of corruption, to strengthen the things that 
remain, to save the rising generation from being borne away into the 
mire and misery of Pelagianism and Universalism, is a work that 
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should command the active and untiring energies of every sound man 
in the church. Pastors should lift up no uncertain or trembling voice 
at such a time as this. The people, who love the faith of the noble 
fathers of New England, whose wholesome doctrines have been incor- 
porated as the preserving salt in almost the whole body of sound 
churches in this country, the people ought to take the alarm, and by 
watchfulness, prayer and faithful labor, fortify themselves, their fami- 
lies and their neighbors against the inroads of this moral pestilence. 
Daily we behold the gathering evidence that a new reformation, the 
Reformation of the 19th century, must be preached, and the Word of 
God, the doctrines of the cross, the faith of the Reformers and the 
Puritans, the system known as the EVANGELICAL, must be re-estab- 
lished in the heart of the people, to the expulsion of that rationalism, 
or semi-infidelity, that now threatens the ruin of the churches.”—WN. Y. 
Obs. Feb. 23, 1860. 


But this is not all. Recently, four young men, students in 
the Theological Seminary of Yale College, were licensefl as 
preachers by the ‘‘ New Haven Conn. West Association of Con- 
gregational Ministers.” Against their being licensed, two of 
the Examiners openly protested ; and as their published Protest 
reveals the doctrines thus not only taught, but endorsed, and 
publicly commended to the Congregational community and the 
public at large, we give the Protest in full. 


“PROTEST. 

We, the undersigned, members of the New Haven West Associa- 
tion, do hereby respectfully protest against the action of said Associa- 
tion, at their meeting held Nov. 29th, 1859, in voting to grant a 
license to preach and to teach in the churches to Messrs. Fisk P. 
Brewer, James M. Whiton, Wilder Smith, and Solomon J. Douglass, 
and we thus protest :— 

1st. In the case of Mr. Brewer ; because he expressed the following 
as his belief on theological and religious subjects ; to wit—that the 
Bible contains a revelation from God to man, but that he is not certain 
that all the books of the Bible are divinely inspired; that the genuine 
saving conversion of adults may be produced by the Holy Spirit with- 
out faith in Christ ; that man is active in his own regeneration; that 
Christ died only to make salvation possible for all men without excep- 
tion ; that infants are on the same level with animals as respects the 
reason for which they suffer :—that he does not understand the use or 
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the theological meaning of the term imputation ;—that the unrenewed 
sinner has ability to do all that God requires of him; and that man is 
not a sinner until moral agency commences, and until he personally 
commits sin by which we understand him to mean, that all sin consists 
in voluntary transgressions of known law; and because also in giving 
an account of his religious experience, he said not a word in regard to 
sin or redemption by the blood of the Lamb ; but only that he purposed 
to serve God and consecrate himself to Christ; and said he would 
direct a sinner, asking what he should do to be saved, to begin to serve 
God and consecrate himself to Christ, thus pointing the sinner rather 
to the /aw than to the Gospel, to doing than to believing. 

2d. In the case of Mr. Douglass,—because, in addition to his im- 
plied assent, given in silence, to the above mentioned views expressed 
by Mr. Brewer, he also said that the Atonement or redemptive work 
of Christ, does not secure the salvation of any man, and implied his 
belief in a gracious ability given alike to all under the sound of the 
Gospel. ’ 

3u. In the case of all the above mentioned candidates for licensure 
they gave a tacit assent to all the above mentioned views as tenets of 
their faith, and all explicitly denied a belief in the imputation of Ad- 
am’s sin to the race, and the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to 
believers as the only ground of justification, or in any sense whatever; 
said that faith comes in the place [has the nature] of works, and that 
believers in Christ will finally be judged according to their works ; 
and because also they said, that if they understood the Westminster 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, they did not believe it. 

4th. Because all the candidates evinced only a superficial knowledge 
of the Sacred Scriptures, and of Systematic Theology, showing that 
instead of being teachers, they have need that one teach them which 
be the first principles of the oracles of God. 

All which is respectfully submitted to this Association of Ministers 
of the Gospel, by 

Their brethren in Christ, 
(SIGNED) WM. B. LEE. 


J. S. JUDD. 
New Haven, Nov. 29th, 1859.” 


Remarkable as the above statement is, we are not yet through 
with the record. A gentleman, evidently well posted in theo- 
logical matters in New England, writes to the (Philadelphia) 
Presbyterian, of Feb. 11th, 1860, and reports instances of gross 
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doctrinal defection among the New England Puritan ministers. 
He says : 


“These are not isolated cases. In one form or another they are 
constantly occurring around us. No body reports them. Few care 
for them. The process is going on silently but effectually. Let the 
present generation of true Christians pass away, and, unless there be 
a mighty interference of Divine grace in the existing churches, or the 
introduction of another and purer form, the prospect for New England 
is dark and dreary. It is notorious that five of the students of Ando- 
ver last year rejected the doctrine of future punishment. It is 
equally well known that the faith of many is unsettled upon this great 
doctrine. The awful thunder of revelation is whispered down to this, 
“Excuse me for saying you are all sinners.” The most popular 
preacher in the Congregational body said to a friend of mine, “ If 
Christ were on the earth now, He would not preach to sinners as He did 
—he preached to his times,” &c. 'The bearing of all this is plain 
enough and solemn enough. There is a wide departure from the old 
faith of New England, and of the Scriptures, and if that faith was 
true this is false.” 


Our object in giving the above papers is simply to place them 
prominently on record as a part of the history of our times ; to 
show, even on their own testimony, what sentiments are already 
held, and taught, and endorsed, in New England, to a large 
extent the great centre and source of educational and theolog- 
ical influences. Especially through all the West and North- 
West do these influences reach, and with controlling power. 
To what avail is it, for example, that ‘Father Chiniquy” and 
_his French Colony have escaped the meshes of Popery, if they 
are to be entangled in such a net as this ? And yet that they 
are to be exposed to its influence, is morally certain. 

We have little to say now as to the causes which have op- 
erated in bringing about the present aspect of the religious 
Creeds of New England. We have already expressed our- 
selves freely upon this point in our examination of ‘ Professor 
Fisher’s History of the Church of Christ in Yale College.” 
(Ch. Rev. Vol. XI. No. II,) and in our remarks upon “ The 
New Liturgy in Harvard University,” (Ch. Rev. Vol. XI. No. 
IV,) and to those Articles we refer the reader. It is a signifi- 
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cant fact, that in both the instances of Ordination above re- 
ferred to, the points of doctrine rejected by the Candidates, 
embraced not only Doctrines vital to the Faith of Christ, but 
also metaphysical subtleties and speculations which by the 
Early Puritans were not only held as opinions, but they were 
appended as additions to, and improvements upon, and sub- 
stitutes for the Primitive Creeds, and were so made by them 
Articles of Faith and essential to salvation.’ Here, we have 
one great secret of the decline of the Faith throughout all 
Puritan Christendom ; and also of the war upon Creeds now 
carried on so mercilessly and successfully, by such persons as 
“the Beecher family,” and by the large class of writers which 
they represent. The mistake made by the Early Puritans in 
this matter, as in some others, was a fatal one. In aiming to 
be wiser than Inspired Apostles, they simply failed. There is 
no mystery in these doctrinal developments of our own times, 
to which we have called attention. They are the natural, in- 
evitable result of a certain Law of Cause and Effect, which in 
its operations is as fixed and unchanging as the Eternal 
Throne of God. 

What the effect of this movement, this rending and shiver- 
ering of theological platforms, this wreck of the Faith in the 
popular sentiment, is to be on those among them who still ad- 
here to the Doctrines of the Cross, is what we cannot divine. 
Will they return to that old Mother Church which they de- 
serted three centuries ago? Whynot? There is not a single 
objection which the Early Puritans urged against the Church, 
which has not been obviated. Her Faith, her orthodoxy is un- 
questioned. Her Ritual, her Services, are commanding the 
homage of men outside of her Fold ; and the popular mind is 
fast becoming toned up to an appreciation of her Worship. 
Again we say, why shall not multitudes of these distracted 
and disheartened believers find refuge from the storm within 
the Church’s enclosure? Ah, there are many among us who 
know what struggles it costs ere that point is reached, strug- 
gles which the heart can never tell ; which God only knows. 
Thank God, the Church is already reaping rich harvests in 
these troublous times. Talent, learning, piety, of no common 
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order, are quietly consecrating themselves to Christ at our Al- 
tars, and to a much greater extent than is generally supposed. 
But the multitudes of souls among them, hungering and 
thirsting for the Bread and Water of Life—who is tofeed 
them ? An old fashioned ‘“ orthodox” Puritan, in comment- 
ing upon the conversion of the Rev. Dr. Huntington to the 
Church, says, ‘‘ There was no other place for him to go.” Of 
course there was not. 

But whatever may be the effect of these doctrinal develop- 
ments among the Puritans themselves, there are certain lessons 
to be gathered by Churchmen, which it would be the sheerest 
madness not to give heed to. 

They ought to learn, the duty of presenting with authority, 
and with the greatest boldness, a Positive Faith to our age and 
times. The time has gone by for dilutions. The age is too 
earnest for the man who has nothing to say. It calls for the 
Faith—the Faith in its primitive simplicity, untainted by, and 
unmixed with Philosophy of any sort ; and especially, with 
the speculations and cavils of the skeptical, conceited, shallow 
philosophy of our day. It is a notorious fact, that German 
Neology, German principles of Exegesis, German text books, 
German habits of thought, are all blended in, and mixed with 
this doctrinal Chaos, this wreck of Creeds and Platforms with 
which the face of New England is strewed. God grant that 
our Theological Professors, and our younger Clergy now com- 
ing upon the stage, may have grace and wisdom to understand 
their vocation. Pride of intellect, an ambition to be regarded 
as a “‘ great thinker,” to seem to dare the heights and depths 
of God’s Infinite Wisdom in the Gospel of His Son,—this is the 
besetting sin of our age. That “ great mystery” “ concerning 
Christ and the Church,” which St. Paul speaks so earnestly of, 
(Eph. v. 32.) is no mystery at all now-a-days. The Roman- 
ist on the one hand, and the Rationalist on the other, can tell 
us all about it. 

Churchmen ought to learn, and to act at all times and on all 
occasions, as if they had learned the moral treachery of a spu- 
rious charity, where the “ Faith once delivered to the Saints ” 
is involved. These men call us hard names because they can- 
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not get into our pulpits, and especially because they cannot get 
the ear of our Sunday School children. 

They ought to learn, that the ‘‘ New Measure System,” in 
itself a modern thing, which some among ourselves have been 
desirous to introduce into the Church, has not availed to save 
even its authors and special advocates from the utter abandon- 
ment of the cardinal doctrines of the Gospel and of the Cross 
of Christ. 

They ought to learn, that wherever, and for whatever reason, 
men begin with giving up Christ’s Church, Christ’s Ministry, 
Christ’s Sacraments, that then, and there, the giving up of 
Christ’s Doctrines is sure to follow. Apostolic Truth and 
Apostolic Order will always go together. The history of the 
Church proves this to a demonstration, 

And, most of all, they ought to learn, that the preservation 
of the Faith, and the salvation of men by that Faith, now so 
emphatically placed in their hands, involves a duty and a re- 
sponsibility which cannot be trifled with, with impunity. 
Christ’s great work will assuredly be done; even if we prove 
ourselves too proud, too self-willed, too self-seeking, to be His 
instruments in its accomplishment. It will be done in His 
own way. Let us pause, ere we dare carry our whims, our 
fancies, our conceits, into the Temple and the presence of the 
Living God. 

In connection with this whole subject, there is another point 
worth making. Because our Clergy do not embark in the 
so-called Reform movements of the day as a specialty, it is 
more than hinted, that they are ‘“‘behind the age,” that they 
are “Expediency men,” “‘ trimmers,” “ time-servers,” &c., &c. 
Now, we may perhaps find some excuse for the persons who 
make these charges, when we remember under what provoca- 
tions they make them—their congregations dwindling—num- 
bers of their very best families coming over to the Church— 
hundreds of their parishes in New England remaining for 
months, and some of them for years, without settled pastors 
on account of internal dissensions—and the hold of their sys- 
tem upon the public mind growing less and less continually— 
we say, it is not perhaps strange that they should give vent to 
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their mortification in such epithets as Churchmen are some- 
times greeted with. 

Perhaps we can find another excuse for them. It is said, 
that not long since, one of their preachers was asked by one of 
his own people, why he did not sometimes preach about some- 
thing else besides “ Abolitionism,” and ‘Total Abstinence ?” 
“Why,” said he, “if I don’t preach on such subjects, what can 
I preach about?” Exactly so. There was philosophy in his 
answer. The man, without knowing it, hit the very nail on 
the head. If the statements from Congregational and Presby- 
terian sources, which we have given above, are to be relied 
upon, surely enough, what else can they preach about? The 
Gospel of Christ, as a supernatural System, in itself the only 
source and fountain of true Reform, they have virtually aban- 
doned; and, led on by such a banner as the Tribune, and the in- 
fidel Socialists who for years have rallied around that stand- 
ard, they wage a Crusade which they call Reform. Is not this 
so, literally and strictly? The doctrine of the Trinity aban- 
doned! Man’s sinful nature denied! The Atonement ignored! 
Personal faith in Christ declared unnecessary to salvation! 
‘Not certain that all the Books of the Bible are divinely in- 
spired!” And of course, they themselves are to be the judges, 
what is inspired and what is not! 

Not unlikely it may occur to the reader to ask, whether 
this long and startling list of negatives and denials, drawn up, 
too, by a Puritan, allows the men who dare make them, 
still to be called Christian? And if it does, the ques- 
tion is certainly worth asking, how much of Christianity may 
be rejected, and yet the name itself be retained? We do not 
doubt that the hearts and lives of these men, and especially of 
their people, are, just now, more orthodox than their Creeds; 
but we forewarn them, that the heart and outward life of a 
people will always follow after their religious Creed; and that 
a stream will never rise above its fountain. Germany is, just 
now, the Mecca of New England Puritan Theology. Are these 
men unmindful of the shameless debauchery in social life, the 
practical heathenism, which to so large an extent characterises 
society in Germany, and which follows, naturally, in the wake 
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of its theology? We have no room here for the proofs on this 
point, but the following are specimens. 

A gentleman every way qualified to form an opinion, lately 
in Germany, thus wrote to an American religious paper, from 
Nuremberg : 


“I learned from my ministerial friend that his flock consisted of 
twenty hundred souls, of whom fifty or a hundred attended church. 
He remarked that it was difficult to do anything, and was much dis- 
couraged. Immorality, exceedingly gross, one-third of the new popu- 
lation being illegitimate ; no regard paid to the Sabbath, or sacred 
things; poverty and suffering abounding everywhere—one would 
think he had cause of sorrow. And yet it is only the same story that 
I hear everywhere in Germany. ” ® ® ° This, to 
one who feels a universal brotherhood in men, dispels the romance as- 
sociated with the name of Germany in the new world. Sad, indeed, is 
the fate of the German people, and darker, still darker grows the 
future. God only knows what the end shall be.” 


An American—Prof. Alexander—lately traveling in Ger- 
many, gave, on the authority of M. Gasparin, what he calls the 
practical results of German theology, as follows :— 


“Public worship is disregarded. In Berlin, out of four hundred 
thousand souls, there are three hundred thousand who never attend 
any of the thirty-two churches. Dr. Tholuck declares, that a few 
months ago, at Halle, in the principal service of the cathedral, there 
were present fourteen persons ; in another church, six ; and in another, 
five! Next day he attended a sermon, of which he was the only 
auditor. The theatres are as full as the churches are empty.” 


A writer in the “ Undergraduate,” for Jan., 1860, in an Arti- 
cle on “‘German Student Life and Travel,” states; ‘The chief 
danger does not appear to me to lie in the fascinating dogmas 
of Neology propounded in the lecture-room. * * The real 
danger is much greater than all this, and cannot be avoided. 
It lies in the manners and customs of the people, in their mode 
of living and personal behavior, with which one cannot help 
coming constantly in contact. * * Indeed, some practices, 
which he has been accustomed to regard as in the highest de- 
gree immoral, are here the rule; and certain vices which he 
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would never indulge in at home, or which, if led into them, 
he would keep secret from his most intimate friend, he will 
here find openly confessed and laughed about.” 

If this writer had said, in conclusion, that German debauch- 
ery was the natural result of German Theology, he would have 
drawn a moral suited to the times. This aping of Germany in 
Puritan New England, and throughout our Northern States, is 
one of the significant phenomena of our times. German Phi- 
losophy was made for the German, and was made for nobody 
else. It does not hurt him now, and nothing of the kind can; 
but it will kill New England Puritanism as dead as a herring. 
The German does not believe his philosophy; he does not pre- 
tend to believe it, nor even to understand it. It is a part of 
his belief not to believe any thing. His holding to it to-day, 
is no reason why he should hold to it to-morrow; it is a hazy, 
dreamy unreality; largely, the creature of lager-bier and to- 
bacco smoke—into which this German subjectivity may be, toa 
great extent, resolved. It is the very last thing in the world 
which an Anglican or an American mind should ever meddle 
with. What the Age wants most, is Faith and Virtue. Ger- 
man philosophical theology will destroy both. 

These men differ from us, and differ, toto coelo, on the whole 
subject of Reform, its nature, the grounds of its necessity, its 
methods, &c. Assuming, like the Cathari of old, whom in 
several respects they closely resemble, that they are better 
than other people, they seem to regard it as their special 
mission always to be attacking somebody or something : never 
in a calm, except ina gale ; never at peace, except in war. 
They seem to rest the‘r hold upon Society on the assumed posi- 
tion t!a they are, par excellence, the Reformers of the age. 
And yet, forgetting the great principle involved in what Dr. 
Chalmers called the ‘‘expulsive power of a new affection,” they 
would reform from without, not from within. They wage an 
external warfare; they incorporate their pet hobby of the day 
into political platforms ; they turn their pulpits and their 
altars into rostrums, and strive to accomplish moral ends, 
by the noise and clap-trap of worldly machinery; and this, 
they call ‘‘ preaching up to the times;” these, they say, are the 
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really “live men!” We might, in return for their compliments, 
call them quacks, and charlatans; but this would not prove 
any thing. We have a right, however, to ask the question, 
whether they are, indeed, the really true philanthropists of the 
age? And whether this is, in fact, ‘ preaching up to the times?” 
We more than doubt it. And, what is more, the public senti- 
ment of the country is beginning to more than doubt it. In 
respect to Intemperance, for example, after all the excitement 
of the last quarter of a century, these very men confess, on oc- 
casions, that this vice is still on the increase throughout the 
country; and the published statistics of crime, and the lists of 
importations at our Custom Houses, lead us to suppose that 
this is probably true. And as to Abolitionism; have they re- 
ally accomplished their object; or are they very likely to ac- 
complish it ? Everybody knows that in several of the slave- 
holding States, where slavery has ceased to be profitable, and 
where, a few years ago, measures were being taken for its grad- 
ual removal, the movements of these very men have postponed 
its abolishment for at least half a century; while, throughout 
the extreme South and South-West, the least that they have 
effected, has been, to incense public feeling to the highest pitch 
of intensity, and to provoke men, who are not to be persuaded 
by such influences, not only to curtail greatly the privileges 
formerly granted to the slaves, but to contemplate measures to 
strengthen the institution which would not have been thought 
of a quarter of a century ago. This is what has been accom- 
plished in the way of reform! And yet, this is the kind of 
‘preaching that is up to the times!” 

As to the whole question, what Civil Government has to do 
with Christian Morality, it is a great question, and one which, 
in our country, has never yet been met, as Christian Statesmen 
must meet it, sooner or later. Nor do we here discuss at all 
the nature of any one of those questions which come, legiti- 
mately, before such a tribunal. What we do contend for, is, 
that with Politics, and with questions which belong to Politics, 
the Christian Ministry, as such, has nothing to do. It is out 
of their sphere. Their vocation is a higher, certainly a differ- 
ent one. Christ’s “kingdom is not of this world ;” and when 
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He was on the earth, He did not attempt to reform Society in 
any such way. Change is not, necessarily, reform; and the his- 
tory of Society proves Empiricism in Morals to be the shallow- 
est kind of philosophy. It takes with the unthinking masses; 
any body can dabble in it; it answers well to ring changes on, 
and to inflame prejudices. Such men as Parker, and Garrison, 
and Phillips, never seem more in their native element, than 
when discharging their venom against the Church of Christ; 
and yet, what would these men bring about, if they could, but 
another “‘ Reign of Terror?” A scene of unbridled licentious- 
ness, carnage, riot, and wild misrule! Such is the “liberty” 
they offer, without the Law and Love of God. 

Let it not be forgotten that these men differ from us, not 
only as to the methods and means of all true Reform, but as 
to the grounds of its necessity. And here we come to the very 
root of the matter. The point at issue here lies back of all 
these other questions ; it is vital, normal. It is, in fact, the 
one great moral question of the age. Belief in the inherent 
goodness and perfectibility of Human Nature will lead men of 
necessity to a denial of those great doctrines of Revelation, 
which imply the fact of a Native Depravity. It will deny the 
Trinity, the Atonement, Regeneration. It will of necessity 
lead them to a scheme of mere Humanitarianism for the im- 
provement of man’s Moral Nature, and to a proud and total 
rejection of a Supernatural Plan for the regeneration of this 
Nature, and the well being of Society. ‘They that be whole 
have no need of a physician, but they that be sick.” Hence, 
these men differ from us naturally, and radically, on all those 
great questions and duties of the Social relations which refer to 
a Supernatural Revelation for their origin and sanction, The 
Institution of Marriage, the Right of Property, the Sanctity 
of the Christian Sabbath, the divine authority of Civil Gov- 
ernment, these are all, necessarily, involved in the point at is- 
sue. Of course, they differ from us also as to the position 
which the Church occupies in this work of Reform, and they 
will of necessity strenuously oppose her; for her very first prin- 
ciples sap the foundation on which their whole theory is based. 
One of their most distinguished lecturers, and a somewhat 
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noted ditterateur of the day, is understood to have lately avowed 
his fixed determination to wage war henceforth against Christ- 
ianity as a Supernatural System, or as anything more than a 
mere scheme of Humanitarianism. The man is thoroughly con- 
sistent. The contest is one, really, pro aris et focis; it is the 
question, whether the Church of Christ is a reality or an ab- 
straction, whether it is a Visible, Organic, Divine Institution; 
én the world, but not of the world; the purchase of His Blood; 
the object of His perpetual love; His chosen, special instru- 
mentality, wherewith He will bless the world. This, and noth- 
ing short of this, is really the prize at stake. 

Nor is it a pleasant prospect, to see to what an extent this 
Humanitarian, Christless theory, has already, directly or indi- 
rectly, pervaded the religious opinions and sentiments of the 
country. Among all the Protestant bodies in the United 
States, the Church is the only organization which has not been 
riven and distracted by this question. She stands to-day alone. 
Amid the warring elements of strife, and discord, and aliena- 
tion, which now threaten to rend our National Union to frag- 
ments, and deluge our land with fraternal blood—a spectacle, 
sad and awful enough to summon the patriot dead from their 
graves; and over which tyrants abroad, and mad Vandals at 
home, already exult in fiendish anticipation—at such a crisis as 
this, thank God! there is a Church, planted on the Rock of 
Ages; towering high, far above these sectional questions; un- 
moved by the storm which rages and dashes at her base! at 
once, a center and bond of union! a city of refuge! a beacon 
to the weary, heart-sick mariner! a tower of strength! God’s 
Messenger to the people, speaking words of charity, and for- 
bearance, “‘ Peace on Earth, Good will toward men!” Thou- 
sands of noble hearts throughout all our land, not of her Fold, 
are already paying grateful homage to her lofty position, and 
are wishing and praying for her prosperity. The best hopes of 
our nation are largely in her keeping. She has simply Christ’s 
work to do, in Christ’s way. Duties are hers, results are God’s. 
And that work she is already doing, and will continue to do, 
taunted and reviled though she may be, not only by demagogues 
and mountebanks, whose bribes she spurns, and whose threats 
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she defies; but by men honest and earnest in their convic- 
tions. Her “‘Church Homes,” her “ Hospitals,” her Mission- 
ary Bishops, and her noble band of Missionary pioneers work- 
ing patiently, faithfully, unrequitedly; her Mission Schools, 
and her spirit of charity, already waking up to great deeds for 
Christ—all this, is an earnest of her future history. God 
grant, that the Church may be faithful to her trust. God for- 
bid, that any earthly, personal, party element of bitterness and 
strife shall be permitted to divide her counsels, weaken her 
power, and, thereby, the seamless garment of Christ’s One 
Body be rent in twain. For ourselves, we will give our heart 
and hand to those who will work for Christ in Christ’s way, 
however strongly we may differ from them in matters of private 
opinion. 

The Church, as we have said, knows nothing of a system of 
Empiricism. Yet time will show, and is already showing, who 
is the true, and who the false philanthropist. If the Provi- 
dence of God is working out one problem more demonstrably 
than another, it is this; that man’s Moral Nature is disordered; 
that the whole Social Element, in all its forms, is affected by 
the abnormal, vitiated condition of that Nature; that “‘ God 
was In Curist, reconciling the world unto Himself;” 2 Cor. v. 
19—that Christ is both the Life and the Light of the world; 
that for man, individually, and for man socially, for man in 
this world and that which is to come, all his true hopes cluster 
around, and center in, the Cross or Jesus Curist. Church- 
men can afford, we think, to be called ‘“ timid and time-serving 
men,” ‘‘ behind the age,” &c.; they may be told, that ‘if Christ 
were on the earth now, he would not preach to sinners as He 
did,” &c., &c.; they may safely bide their time, so that they 
but rally, humbly, prayerfully, valiantly, around the standard 
of the ‘‘Faith once delivered to the saints.” That Faith will 
finally triumph, and triumph gloriously; and, to this end, the 
wisdom of this world will first demonstrate its own inherent 
impotence and folly. Such was the nature, as well as the moral 
grandeur of the preparation for Curist’s First Advent, though 
unappreciated by Jew or Gentile; and such is at least one ele- 
ment in that silent, yet sure process, by which His Second Ad- 
vent is to be ushered in. 
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Art, IIIL—BISHOP GRISWOLD ON THE APOSTOLIC 
OFFICE. 


Tat Episcopal Ordination is essential to Ministerial Valid- 
ity, and that this is one of the first principles in the New 
Gospel Dispensation, is the point involved in what we have 
now to offer. That the doctrine of Episcopal Ordination, and 
such Ordination alone, is held and taught as the doctrine of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, will not of 
course be denied. She utters no anathemas against those who 
claim to be ordained by Presbyters, or by Laymen, or who 
claim to be Ministers without ordination of any kind. She 
leaves them to their own masters, and to the great Master 
Himself. But what she does say, is, that she cannot recognise 
them as Ministers of Christ. She closes against them her 
pulpits and her altars. Her Canon I, of 1832, says, “In this 
Church there shall always be three Orders in the Ministry, viz: 
Bishops, Priests and Deacons.” And her Canon XXXVI, of 
1832, says, ‘‘ No person shall be permitted to officiate in any 
congregation of this Church, without first producing the evi- 
dences of his being a Minister thereof.” Even on the lowest 
ground of expediency, the propriety of such a Canon as the 
last one cited is obvious ; and yet the Sectarian Ministers, and 
the Sectarian press of the country, seem to be exceedingly and 
perhaps increasingly restive at it, and are perpetually striving 
to get Churchmen in one way or another to recognise the reg- 
ularity and validity of their own Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional and lay Orders. The late Bishop Doane was bitterly as- 
sailed for a single act of duty in this respect. 

In Massachusetts, however, a case has recently come before 
the public, which again brings up the whole question, and in a 
form which cannot be evaded. In the village of Wilkinson- 
ville, Mass., the Rev. A. D. Spalter was recently displaced 
from the Ministry, and he had recently ‘‘ exchanged” with a 
“Congregational Minister.” The fact of such an “ exchange ” 
was immediately published as the reason for the Episcopal 
censure and displacement, and was of course severely comment- 
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ed upon, in several Sectarian Newspapers. To this, however, 
the Christian Witness, the official organ of Bishop Eastburn, 
and of which he is reported to be Editor, replies with a posi- 
tive denial. It says : 


“We distinctly denied a few weeks since the misstatement that ‘the Rev. A. 
D. Spalter had been forbidden to preach in the church in Wilkinsonville, be- 
cause he had exchanged with a Congregationalist minister.’”” And again; “It is 
positively untrue that Mr. Spalter was displaced on the ground that he had ez- 
changcd with a Congregationalist minister. He was removed from his charge 
because he was not a clergyman in full standing, but a deacon ordained without 
passing the regular examinations, and the express provision of our laws is, that 
such a deacon shall not have charge of a parish. Afterward, he was displaced 
from our ministry, at his own request, because he was unwilling to submit to 
our laws.” 


In reply to this statement however, a Warden, five Vestry- 
men, and five other gentlemen of the Parish, publish a Card 
over their names, in the New York Observer, of Feb. 16th, in 
which they say : 

‘ Knowing the true facts of the case, and having heard the words from the 
Bishop’s lips, we, the undersigned, feel called upon as ‘a simple matter of jus- 
tice,’ to give the public a statement which we are prepared to sustain. 

The evening of the visitation of the Bishop, a meeting of the Society was 
called and a committee chosen to wait upon the Bishop, and gain his presenee. 

At that meeting, in our presence, he distinctly asserted the fact that idwas 
the matter of exchanges alone which obliged him to censure Mr. Spalter, and 
added, that would Mr. 8. do so no more, he would be happy to have him con- 
tinue in charge of the parish as long as he saw fit to remain; to which Mr. Spal- 
ter with earnestness replied, ‘God being my helper, I will never give them up, 
for I believe them in accordance with Christ’s teachings.’ 

We solemnly declare, he did not once mention Mr. Spalter’s not having re- 
ceived Priest's orders, but only censured him for allowing other ministers to 
occupy the pulpit.” 


To this Card, the Bishop, as far as we have seen, has made 
no reply. The point of veracity between Bishop Eastburn and 
these eleven gentlemen, we have nothing to do with. The 
point which astounds us is, that Bishop Eastburn rested, or 
ever thought of resting his act of discipline on any other 
ground than that where the Church has placed it. Even dis- 
senters themselves perfectly well understand the rule of the 
Church in this matter ; and we never yet have met an intelli- 
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gent man among them who did not respect a consistent ob- 
servance of that rule. 

And here we come to the point which, and which alone, leads us 
to take up this subject inthe present connection. Forsomereason, 
we do not ask now what that reason is, certain doctrines and 
teachings, held we know by only a few among us, are put forth 
in our days not only very industriously, but with the severest 
denunciations against those who hold to different opinions ; 
teachings, the evident design and inevitable tendency of which 
are, to utterly change the position in which the Church stands 
towards the Sects of the country; and the result of which 
will be to multiply the number of just such broken, distracted 
parishes as that in Wilkinsonville. Thus, while we write, we 
see in one of our most widely circulated Church papers, a long 
and elaborate article, proposing to show how the Church 
might be commended to “ converted Romanists.” It is, the 
writer says, in the slang phraseology of the day, ‘‘not by any 
Laudean or Puseyite approximations,” * * but, “by holding 
on with unfaltering purpose to * * the evangelical type of 
our Church in all its fullness, its earnestness, its communion 
with other denominations of orthodox views &c.” 

Nor is this all. Bishop Eastburn, in his Speech in St. 
Paul’s Church, Boston, Feb. 26th, as reported in his own pa- 
per, of March 2d, 1860, distinctly has taken the ground, that 
the Church does not exclude the Ministry of the Sects around 
us. While impliedly describing the views of those who dif- 
fer from him, as “ frothy opinions,” ‘delusions of formalism,” 
“the inculcation of ceremonials and of the mere reception of 
Sacraments as the way of acceptance with God in place of the 
Lord Jesus as the only name whereby we must be saved” &e. ; 
of Bishop Griswold he said, “ In regard to the Ministry, 
while he held with tenacity the historical truth that our con- 
stitution of the Ministry is that which is sanctioned by Scrip- 
ture and conformed to the primitive pattern, he yet left the 
subject where our Prayer Book leaves it, and did not carry it 
to any excluding consequences in regard to other professed 


branches of the Church of Christ.” 
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What Bishop Griswold’s opinions on the Christian Ministry 
were, is a simple question of fact, and is not to be decided by 
the affirmation of Bishop Eastburn or ourselves. We assert, 
however, that Bishop Griswold held and taught,—Ist, that the 
Apostolic Office was to be perpetual in the Church ; 2d, that 
Bishops are Successors of the Apostles ; 3d, that the Three 
Orders of the Ministry are of divine appointment and perpet- 
ual obligation. Bishop Griswold’s own language is, and we 
beg to commend it to the attention of Bishop Eastburn ; “ Jf 
God has set three Orders in the Church, I know not who is 
authorized to reduce them to one.” And again he says: “Jf 
differing denominations of Christians are ever brought to 
strive together for the Faith of the Gospel, it will be by their 
Jirst uniting in the Government, (whatever they may decide it 
to be) which God has sect in His Church.” 

So important is this whole subject intrinsically, and in its 
bearing on the prosperity of the Church of God in these days 
of radicalism ; so utterly revolutionary are the views put forth 
in our times by men making, as we have said, very extraordi- 
nary claims for themselves, and uttering very extraordinary 
judgments against others, that whatever may be our own 
likes or dislikes as to entering on such discussions ; however 
we may regard the desirableness of peace and harmony among 
ourselves, and their binding obligation on us as a high solemn 
duty, yet the point before us is one which we have no right to 
blink. As tothe Evangelical Doctrines of the Gospel, distinct- 
ively so called, Repentance, Faith, Justification through the 
Atoning Blood of Christ and this alone, if they are preached, 
earnestly, faithfully, any where in our land, they are certainly 
so preached by men who hold positive views as to the Institu- 
tions of Christ’s One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

It is a strange phantasmagoria this, that is going on among 
us, in the new groupings of men under party names. High 
Churchmen are becoming Low; and Low Churchmen are 
becoming High; men on the look out for the “main chance, ” 
are scrambling as fast as they can on to the fence, to see which 
way the tide is likely finally to set ; and here, we, in Connecti- 
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cut, whom our good brethren in Virginia used to regard as dry 
formalists, are pinning our faith on Bishop Griswold’s sleeve ; 
or, rather, which is the real fact in the case, we are calling 
attention to a great fundamental Church principle, which such 
a man as Bishop Griswold so thoroughly demonstrated, and so 
firmly held as the very Truth of God. Well, be it so. The 
last General Convention proved beyond a question, that the old 
parties of the Church, if not dead, are yet in extremis, (peace 
to their ashes !) and that a new party, which yet is no party, 
has silently and unconscicusly sprung into place and power. 
The stern logic of facts is showing that the heart of the Church 
all over the land is thoroughly sick of party, and is rallying 
resolutely around the Prayer Book as a common standard ; and 
that henceforth that heart is bent on “endeavoring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace ;” remembering that 
‘there is ONE Bopy and Ong Spirit, even as ye are called in 
One hope of your calling ; One Lord ; One Faith ; One Bap- 
tism ; one God and Father of all; Who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all.” Thank God it isso. Men may 
change ; the Truth never. Christ’s Ministry in its three-fold 
Order, in its nature, its powers, its duties, its glorious heritage 
of His perpetual presence and blessing, is not a thing of expe- 
diency ; not a matter of preference ; not a question of majori- 
ties and minorities. Christ himself appointed it ; the Church 
has preserved it. And if the Church utters no maledictions 
against those who reject it, she guards and will guard, and she 
will protect the priceless treasure with jealous care, by all the 
love she bears Him, and by all the hopes she cherishes. 

At present, we propose to show what were the views of the 
late Bishop Griswold in respect to the Christian Ministry ; and 
we give below in full, his Sermon on ‘ The Apostotic Or- 
FIcE.” Its strong, sturdy, simple Saxon language and style 
is not less clearly marked, than the severity of its reasoning, 
and the demonstrative force of its conclusions. 'We commend 
the Sermon to the Clergy and Laity of the Church as admira- 
bly suited to our own times. There are some other things to 
be said as to the opinions and sentiments of Bishop Griswold, 
his hopes and his fears on the whole subject of Church life and 
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Church growth, which will be more appropriate on another 
occasion. 


The Apostolic Office: being some Brief Remarks on the different Or- 
ders of the Christian Ministry. By the Rr. Rev. ALEXANDER V. 
Griswo Lp, D. D., late Bishop of the Eastern Diocese.” 


Anp JESUS CAME AND SPAKE UNTO THEM, SAYING, ALL POWER IS GIVEN UNTO ME 
IN HEAVEN AND IN EARTH. GO YE, THEREFORE, AND TEACH ALL NATIONS, BAP- 
TIZING THEM IN THE NAME OF THE FarTuer, AND OF THE Son, AND or THE Holy 
GuosT; TEACHING THEM TO OBSERVE ALL THINGS, WHATSORVER I HAVE COMMANDED 
You; aNp, Lo, I aM WITH YOU ALWAY, EVEN UNTO THE END OF THE WORLD. AMEN, 
—Matt. xxviii. 18—20. 


It appears, from the holy Evangelists, that our Saviour Christ, 
soon after the commencement of His public Ministry, elected a num- 
ber of men, and, at three different times, appointed and empowered 
them to preach His Gospel, to administer His holy Ordinances, and to 
govern His Church. 

Their first election is thus mentioned by St. Mark, iii. 14, 15 : “ And 
he ordained (or appointed) twelve, that they should be with him, and 
that he might send them forth to preach, and to have power to heal 
sicknesses, and east out devils.” The names of the twelve are men- 
tioned. St. Luke, vi. 13, has thus recorded the same transaction : 
‘“‘He called unto him his disciples, and of them he chose twelve, whom 
also he named apostles.” Here, too, their names follow. At this, 
their first election and appointment, they were named Apostles ; or- 
dained to de with Him, that He might send them forth to preach and 
work miracles. 

After some time, He enlarged their commission, gave them further 
power, and sent them forth to preach. Of this second appointment, 
or Ordination, St. Mark vi. 7—13, has given us information: “He 
called unto him the twelve, (whom he had before appointed to this 
work) and began to send them by two and two;” and gave them 
directions how to exercise their ministry. ‘“ And they went out and 
preached that men should repent. And they cast out many devils, and 
anointed with oil many that were sick, and healed them.” St. Luke, 
ix. 1—6, recording this second appointment, says, “He called the 
twelve disciples (whom he had named apostles) together, and gave 
them power and authority over all devils, and to cure diseases ; and 
he sent them to preach the kingdom of God,” which they did; “ they 
departed and went through the towns, preaching the gospel, and heal- 
ing every where.” 
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It is evident, that between the first and second of these appoint- 
ments or Ordinations to the Ministerial Office, some considerable time 
elapsed, during which Christ wrought several miracles, spake a num- 
ber of parables,.and gave His disciples much instruction. It is also 
evident, that in this second commission their power was increased, and 
their Office enlarged. They were sent to preach the Gospel ; and we 
learn from St. John’s Gospel, iv. 1, 2, that they were commissioned to 
baptize ; that they made and baptized more disciples than did John 
the Baptist. St. John the Evangelist, xv. 16, also informs us that 
Jesus said to His apostles, “Ye have not chosen me, but I have cho- 
sen you, and have ordained you, that ye should go and bring forth 
fruit.” And that they had gone and brought forth fruit, had preached, 
baptized, and wrought miracles with great success, is seen in the texts 
above referred to. Their final appointment to the highest grade of the 
Christian Minister, was after Christ had risen from the dead, as we 
read in the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and John. 

Soon after the second Ordination of the Twelve, “the Lord appoint- 
ed other seventy also, and sent them” forth to teach. Thus it appears 
that during Christ’s Ministry, there were three different Orders or 
grades of preachers. First, Himself, acting as the High-Priest or 
Bishop, in His own person, and governing the Church; secondly, the 
Twelve; and, thirdly, the other Seventy. 

The law given by Moses was a shadow of good things to come; it 
in all things typified the Gospel state, and is called “a schoolmaster 
to bring men to Christ.” And, accordingly, it had the three Orders 
of the Ministry—the High-Priest, the Priests, and the Levites—with 
different and distinct powers and duties. 

These facts prepare us to expect that the like number of grades in 
the Ministerial Office would be continued in the Church after Christ 
had ascended into heaven. And this expectation is very much con- 
firmed by two other facts, which from the Scriptures are evident. 
First, that Christ, immediately before He left the earth, advanced His 
apostles to that rank in His church which He was leaving. “ As (he 
says) my Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” And the apostles 
so understood their commission; they claimed to be ambassadors for 
Christ, as though God besought men by them; they prayed men in 
Christ’s stead. The other fact is, that not long after, Ministers of a 
new Order were ordained by the Apostles, called Deacons. 

St. Matthew informs us that Christ, in giving His Apostles their 
final commission, begins by saying, “ All power is given unto me, in 
heaven and in earth ;” showing that He had authority to ordain them 
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to any Ministry. And then, as St. John tells us, He mentions the 
Ministry, which He actually did give them; such as the Father had 
given Him; he appoints them to the Office which He was leaving. 
Christ glorified not Himself to be made an High Priest, but had, like 
Aaron, His type under the law, a regular call to the Office ; nor did 
the Apostles take the honor to themselves; they were sent by Christ, 
as He was by the Father. 

By comparing the Evangelists, we learn what were some of the 
powers committed unto them. First, to exercise discipline and govern 
the Church : “Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them, and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” This is 
sometimes called the power of the keys ; authority to admit members 
into the Church, and to exclude from it such as they should judge to 
be unworthy. They were also commissioned to go into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature of all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,* 
and teaching them to observe all things, whatsoever Christ had com- 
manded them, promising salvation to those who should believe and be 
baptized. He also promised to be with them even to the end of the 
world, evidently meaning them and their successors in the same Office. 

Other powers, though not particularly expressed, are also implied. 
They were sent by Christ, as the Father had sent Him, and, of course, 
to minister in the Church as He had ministered, and to appoint such 
Ordinances as the new Dispensation might render expedient ; such as 
ordaining to the Ministry, administering the Lord’s Supper, laying on 
of hands in Confirmation, and appointing the Order of Deacons. 

Our Lord added : “ These signs shall follow them that believe: in 
my name they shall cast out devils ; they shall speak with tongues ; 
they shall take up serpents; and if they dri.k any deadly thing, it 
shall not hurt them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover.” These words show that the working of miracles was not 
peculiar to the Apostles, nor to the Ministers of Christ ; those who 
believed, through their Ministry, it was thus promised, should do those 
wonders. Miracles were common in the Apostolic age, but were not 
peculiar to the Apostolic Office. The Seventy wrought miracles ; so 
did the Deacons. Christ did not promise that the working of miracles 
should continue to the end of the world, dut that he would always be 





* Before Christ’s resurrection, they had not been commissioned to baptize in 
the name of the Trinity; they probably, then, administered the same baptism of 
water unto repentance, as did John. We cannot reasonably believe that Christ 
authorized two different baptisms at the same time. 
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with the Office; that while the world endured there should be continued 
an uninterrupted Succession of such Officers in His Church, endued 
with these ecclesiastical powers, and commissioned to transact with man- 
kind the momentous concerns of their eternal salvation. The name of 
Apostle was not long continued. Besides the first twelve, we read on- 
ly of Matthias, Barnabas, Paul, Epaphroditus, and a few others, who, 
in the New Testament, are called Apostles.* After their death, their 
successors in Office, in honor of the first Apostles, modestly, by gene- 
ral consent, assumed the name of Bishops. 

This circumstance has led some to suppose, that the Apostolic Office 
ceased with those who first bore the name. To decide this, you have 
only to consider what was their Office. Working miracles was not 
their Office, for others, even laymen, did that. Itinerant preaching, or 
traveling from place to place, was not peculiar to their Office. This 
was the work of an evangelist then, and of missionaries now ; Philip 
the Deacon did it. ‘Titus was commissioned to travel through Crete, 
and to ordain elders in every city. We have already seen to what 
Office the Apostles were ordained. It was to preach, to baptize, to 
lay on hands, and to govern the Church. And surely these have not 
ceased. Whether they journeyed, like Barnabas and Paul, or were 
stationed, as James was, at one place, their power and Office were the 
same. 

No one thing has caused so much dispute on the Orders of the 
Christian ministry, as the promiscuous use of the names given them in 
the New Testament. What we teach and firmly believe is, that, in 
the Apostles’ days, (as has been the fact ever since,) there were three 
different Orders ; but we do not say, or suppose, that they were dis- 
tinguished exactly by the same names then as they now are. The 
words Bishop, Elder, and Deacon, which we now appropriate severally 
to three different grades, were then sometimes used for all the orders. 
The Apostles were called Elders, and also Deacons. The Elders, 
Presbyters, or Priests, which are all words of the same meaning, were 
then also styled Bishops, a name which signifies overseers, because 
they had the oversight of congregations or parishes. But ever since 
the Apostles’ days, none but those who have the general oversight of 
all the Churches in a city, or state, or province, with power to ordain, 
are called Bishops. The Office, or power exercised, is what we re- 
gard; the name is of less concern. You must look to their acts, to 





* The Greek word for Apostles is, in some of the texts in our common trans- 
lations, rendered messenger. 
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their exercise of their Ministry, if you would ascertain their grade of 
Office. Titus and Timothy had the Episcopal or Apostolic authority ; 
they had the same authority as those whom we now call Bishops; 
authority to ordain, to govern the Churches, and to set things in order. 
Thus St. Paul writes to Titus, “For this cause left I thee in Crete, 
that thou shouldest set in order the things that are wanting, and or- 
dain elders in every city.’ In Crete there were a hundred cities, and 
Titus was stationed there for this purpose, to ordain Ministers, and 
regulate the Churches in all of them. This is precisely the authority 
which Bishops now have. In Ephesus and parts adjacent, there were 
many Elders, whom Paul called together and addressed, as we read in 
the 20th chapter of the Acts. And he left Timothy there, with what 
we now call Episcopal authority. He gave him much instruction how 
he should regulate various matters, and cautioned him not to lay hands 
suddenly on any one. He is particular in telling Timothy what should 
be the qualifications of those whom he ordained Bishops, and then 
what should be the qualifications of Deacons ; thus clearly showing 
that Bishops and Deacons were two distinct Orders. Those he calls 
Bishops in the epistle to Timothy, in that to Titus he calls Elders ; 
they were of the same Order.* 

Perhaps some may wish to be informed, why, if there were three 
Orders of Ministers, was not Timothy to ordain all the three? Why 
does St. Paul mention only two? I answer, for a very good reason, 
and very obvious. One of the first, or highest order, was not or- 
dained by a single person ; several, holding the Apostolic Office, uni- 
ted in giving such orders. Timothy himself had been so ordained, as 
we shall presently see; and in all ages of the Church, the same has 
been the general usage. Several Bishops unite in ordaining a Bishop. 
Among us, there must be at least three Bishops to ordain one to the 
same Office, while a single Bishop may, as Timothy and Titus did, 
ordain Elders and Deacons. ‘Thus, as we pursue the subject, you will 
see, more and more, that we strictly conform to Apostolic usage. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians is addressed “ to all the saints 
in Christ Jesus, which are at Philippi, with the Bishops and Dea- 
cons.” It has often, and very much been urged, as a proof that there 
were but two Orders of Ministers in Philippi at that time, that only 
two are here mentioned. I have often wondered that an argument so 
very weak and inconclusive, should ever have been urged or suggested 





* Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church claim no other authority than 
was given to Timothy and Titus, and by them exercised, 
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at all. For supposing there were at that time, in that one place, 
but two grades of Ministers, is this any proof that there were but two 
in the Church? Was not Paul himself, who wrote the Epistle, of a 
higher grade? We must, in reason, suppose that several years 
elapsed before those we now call Bishops, such as Titus and 
Timothy, were placed over all the Churches which the Apostles 
planted. For more than fifty years aftera number of Episcopal 
Churches were established in this country, they had in them but one 
Order of Ministers. The British government, through fear of offend- 
- ing those-called Dissenters, would not allow us to have a Bishop here. 
Our candidates, who crossed the Atlantic for Orders, were ordained 
beth Deacons and Elders, or Priests, before they returned. Now sup- 
pose that some one, five hundred years hence, should, from this fact, 
pretend to prove that Episcopalians of this country, in the eighteenth 
century, did not consider more than one Order of Ministers necessary ; 
would not such reasoning be very fallacious? Not more so, however, 
than this from Paul’s addressing only Bishops and Deacons at Philip- 
pi. The Apostles, at first, had all the Churches under their care, and 
they placed in them, no doubt, one, or two, or three of the grades of 
Ministers, according as they had need, and as circumstances would ad- 
mit. The traveling Apostles had the more immediate care of the 
Churches, till they could find suitable persons for such Episcopal charge. 
Such might be the case of the Church at Philippi, when Paul wrote 
the Epistle; and if such was the fact, it does not, in the least degree, 
militate against the Episcopal regimen. 

But it is by no means clear and certain that St. Paul, in this Epis- 
tle, speaks only of two Orders in the Church at Philippi: to me it is 
evident, that he speaks of three. It is affirmed by some early writers, 
that Epaphroditus was the Apostle or ruling Bishop at Philippi, and 
that, at the time of writing this Epistle, he was with Paul. And this, 
the Epistle itself confirms. You may see in the latter part of the 
fourth chapter, that several times the Philippians had sent presents 
to Paul, which, with much thankfulness, he acknowledges. It appears 
that they made a liberal collection for the Apostle, and sent it by their 
chief Minister. “I have all,” says St. Paul, “ and abound; I am full, 
having received of Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you; 
an odor of a sweet smell; a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to 
God.” It was customary then to send such charitable collections by 
an Apostle or presiding Bishop. That this messenger was of that 
grade, we have in the second chapter direct proof: “I supposed it 
necessary,” says the Apostle, “to send to you Epaphroditus, my 
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brother and companion in labor, and fellow soldier, but your Apostle.” 
So it is in the Greek. In our English Testament it is rendered “mes- 
senger,” but it ought to be “ Apostle,” according to the Scriptural use 
of the word. And, therefore, with much fitness St. Paul acknowledges 
him as his brother, his companion in labor, and fellow-soldier, evi- 
dently implying that he was a Minister of Christ, of the same grade 
as himself: a messenger sent from God. And what still further con- 
firms this, in the last chapter the Apostle apostrophizes him in these 
words: “I entreat THEE, also, true yoke-fellow, help those women 
who labored with me in the Gospel.”” Now had there not been one 
in that Church eminently distinguished above the Bishops and Dea- 
cons, by some dignity or Office, there could have been no propriety in 
this apostrophe, nor could the Church have known who was meant. 
The Epistle was not directed to Epaphroditus, because he was the per- 
son who carried it, as we read in the postcript ; yet as he would be 
present when the Epistle was opened, it was natural, and very fitting, 
that the Apostle should address him in this affectionate manner, as 
his true yoke-fellow, his companion in labor, and fellow-soldier, in a 
sense in which the Elders and Deacons were not so. It is, therefore, 
much more than probable—to me it is very evident—that Epaphro- 
ditus had Apostolic authority, and that there were, at that time, the 
three Orders of Ministers at Philippi. 

But the passage of the Scriptures, which is chiefly relied upon by 
those who are opposed to Episeopacy, is in the 1st Epistle to Timo- 
thy, iv. 14: “ Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given 
thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery.” 
But few words will be necessary to show that all the argument from 
this passage is from the mere sound of the word presbytery. There 
is no proof from the Scriptures, nor from ancient writers, that this 
word was used in the Apostles’ days, as it is in modern times, for a 
number of presbyters. Irenaeus, who was born before the death of 
St. John, styles the Apostles the “ presbytery of the whole Christian 
Church.” In their own writings the Apostles are sometimes called 
Presbyters, and it is most probable that a Presbytery then was a col- 
lege of the Apostles ; and that several of them were present, and as- 
sisted at the ordination of Timothy. Of one thing we are very cer- 
tain, that he was ordained dy an Apostle. St. Paul will best explain 
his own meaning. In his 2d Epistle to Timothy, i. 6, he writes, “I 
put thee in remembrance that thou stir up the gift of God, which is in 
thee, by the putting on of my hands.”” Now though people choose to 
insist that Timothy was ordained by the presbytery, which is not said, 
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they must allow that one, at least, of the presbytery was an Apostle. 
You see, too, that Paul was the ordainer; the gift was conveyed by 
the laying on of Ais hands, and with the laying on of the hands of the 
others. Exactly in the same way do we ordain still; one Bishop is 
always the ordainer ; by him the commission is conveyed, and it is 
done with the cdoperation of the others present, who lay on their 
hands at the same time. This passage, therefore, if we regard the 
‘sense of the words, as explained by the Apostle himself, far from dis- 
proving Episcopacy, very much confirms it. 

Another passage urged against Episcopacy is in St. Paul’s address 
to the Elders of Ephesus, Acts xx. 28: “ Take heed unto yourselves, 
and to all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost has made you 
overseers,” or, a8 it is in the Greek, Bishops. But this proves nothing 
to the purpose ; I have already shown, what all allow, that Elders in 
the Apostles’ days, were called Bishops. And let me repeat, that we 
contend not for names but things ; the question is, whether there were 
different grades of Ministers in the Church? We contend that there 
is no manner of proof from the Scriptures, nor from any early writers 
of the Church, that Ordination was ever performed by any but the 
Apostles, and those who were their successors in Office. All the ac- 
count we have in the Scriptures of the Ordination of Deacons, was 
by the Apostles and by Timothy. 

In the 13th chapter of the Acts, we read, that while certain pro- 
phets and teachers “ ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost 
said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them. And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their 
hands on them, they sent them away. So they, being sent forth by 
the Holy Ghost, departed.” Some think that this was an Ordination 
of two Apostles, by these who were prophets and teachers. But sev- 
eral circumstances show that this could not be an Ordination, but 
merely a solemn ceremony and benediction in setting them apart to a 
particular work. For first, Barnabas and Saul are themselves num- 
bered with those prophets and teachers who were ministering to the 
Lord ; and it is absurd to suppose that prophets and teachers should 
ordain those who were already of the same order as themselves. 
Secondly, and what is still more important, St. Paul is very particu- 
lar in declaring and proving that he did not receive his Apostleship 
from men ; that he was sent by Christ himself, who appeared to him 
for that purpose ; and that he commenced preaching the Gospel, long 
before he had any communication with them who were Apostles before 
him. And, thirdly, he had been at that time actually executing the 
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Office of an Apostle, probably for six or eight years. Who, then, will 
believe, that, contrary to -his own positive declaration, and after he 
had been for several years preaching the Gospel, he was ordained to 
the Ministry by men ! 

Some have reasoned in a different way against Episcopacy ; they 
say that Christ gave to His Apostles one commission only, and that, 
in ordaining others, they had no right to divide, or convey but a part 
of it; that they must convey the whole or none, and, of course, that 
all Ministers of Christ are of one grade, and have equal authority- 
This is changing the ground entirely. Those, before spoken of, deny 
that any, after the first Apostles, had the same Office ; but these, on the 
contrary, maintain, that “all are Apostles.” In answer to this argu- 
ment, it is enough, and more than enough to remind you, that Christ» 
after He. had elected the Twelve, and named them Apostles, gave 
them additional power, and sent them to preach and baptize ; and again 
after His resurrection, gave them, in full, the Apostolic commission- 
He also ordained seventy with less power. At their last ordination, 
He sent the Apostles as He had been sent ; and, of course, they were 
to follow His example, in bestowing different grades of Office on 
those whom they ordained. It was natural that they should, and it 
was evidently their duty to give Holy Orders, as they had themselves 
received them, to follow the example of their divine Master. And 
this they actually did; under their ministrations were different grades, 
and we cannot reasonably doubt but that the Apostles, and their suc- 
cessors in Office, ordained them. St. Paul writes to the Corinthians, 
“God hath set some in the Church, first, Apostles, secondarily, pro- 
phets, thirdly, teachers :” and adds, “ Are all Apostles? are all pro- 
phets ? are all teachers ?”’ If God has setthree orders in the Church, I 
know not who is authorized to reduce them to one; or to say that “all 
are Apostles,” having equal authority ; or all prophets or Presbyters. 
Can we believe that the Deacons and the Bishops or Elders ordained 
by Timothy were of the same grade? It is the united voice of all 
antiquity, that Deacons have a part, and the lowest part of the Christ- 
ian Ministry. The qualifications required for the Office are essen- 
tially the same as for presbyters. In speaking of their qualifications, 
St. Paul observes, in conclusion, “ They that have used the office of a 
Deacon well, purchase to themselves a good degree ;” thus more than 
intimating that the Deacons, who are faithful in that lower Office, are 
entitled to advancement to a higher grade in the Ministry. 

That the Elders, in the Apostles’ days called also Bishops, were a 
distinct order, no one denies. And that Timothy and Titus were of a 
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higher grade, and had jurisdiction over the Elders and Deacons, and 
the power to ordain them—the same, indeed, as that which we now 
call Episcopal authority—seems to me too evident to admit of a 
doubt. 

Ic is often affirmed, but has never been proved, that the Ministers of 
Christ were at first all of one grade, and that the Bishops usurped the 
authority, which it is acknowledged, they in the early ages possessed. 
But this is absurd, and altogether incredible. It is absurd to suppose 
that those now called Bishops, made such a change. Because, if the 
government of the Church was left by the Apostles in the hands of 
Presbyters, they, the Presbyters, must have made the change.* On this 
supposition there were no Bishops to abuse power; the Presbyters 
usurped authority and made the change. If a thing so strange and so 
wicked was done at all, it was done by Presbyterians or Congregation- 
alists. They who advance this position virtually say, that within one 
or two centuries at most, after the government was put into their 
hands, they ald, in every country, agreed in changing it to what Christ 
never intended. They certainly do very little honor to that mode of 
Church government, by supposing it so defective and inefficient as to 
be so soon relinquished. 

It must, too, be difficult for us to believe, that, in the first three 
centuries, men should have been ambitious of the Episcopate, when its 
worldly advantages were so small, and its sacrifices and perils so 
great. Martyrdom, in those ages, might almost be considered as an- 
nexed to a Bishopric. 'The general practice of the persecutor was to 
smite the shepherd that the sheep might be scattered ; the Bishop was 
usually the first led to tortures and to death. How can we, in reason, 
believe that, under such circumstances, so great a change should be 
made in the government of the Church ? that the holy martyrs of that 
time which truly “ tried men’s souls,” should attempt, or desire to al- 
ter the Institutions of Christ? And had such a change by some 
Churches been attempted, it seems morally impossible that it should 
have become general. And yet we are sure, from all ancient history, 
that Episcopacy was general from a very early period down to the Re- 

Jormation. During the first fifteen centuries, it is not easy to name 
any one part of Christianity, in which a// Christians were more gener- 
ally united than in what we now call Episcopacy. Heretics even— 
they who were separated from the orthodox Christians—still retained 
the three Orders of the Ministry. All those sects of anti-Trinitari- 


* See a sermon by the author, on 1 Peter iii. 15, published in the Gospel Ad- 
vocate. 
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ans, of various Creeds and denominations, who are now included un- 
der the general name of Unitarians, then had their Bishops. No oth- 
ers pretended to ordain. And down to this present time, no ancient 
Church has been found, or can be named, that is or has been without 
the Episcopal government. Can you indeed believe, that in the 
purest ages of the Church, the disciples of Christ, when cruelly per- 
secuted, and ready to endure agonies and death for His sake, would 
all agree in changing the government of His Church? Such a 
change, so silent, so peaceable, and so general, without opposition, or 
any historical record, is a moral impossibility. 

I have dwelt longer on this subject than I intended. Being about, 
the Lord permitting, to advance one to a higher grade in this Minis- 
try, I thought it might be satisfactory, and I hope not unprofitable, to 
the people present, to show briefly by what authority we do this, and 
who has given us this authority. Should there be any here who think 
differently on this point, they will not, I trust, regret having heard 
what we think on a subject which so much concerns us all. Nothing 
will tend more to unite Christians in love, than candidly hearing from 
each other the hope that is in them. And, indeed, if differing denom- 
inations of Christians are ever brought to strive together for the Faith 
of the Gospel, it will be by their first uniting in ¢he Government, (what- 
ever they may decide it to be,) which God has set in His Church. 

Much cause have we to bless God, that His promise of a Christian 
Ministry has not failed; that these streams of His mercy have de- 
scended to us, and are watering this, our favored country. Through 
His goodness, we are now here assembled for the interesting purpose 
of solemnly advancing to the Order of the Priesthood, one who, as we 
trust, “has executed the office of a Deacon well, and purchased to 
himself” this higher degree in the sacred Ministry. On occasions 
like this, did the primitive Christians fast and pray. With earnest 
solicitude and deep humiliation, they besought God to pour His Spirit 
upon those who were appointed to this Office and ministration. Did 
we duly reflect upon it, how momentous would appear the work which 
our hands now find to do! a work which so much concerns the honor 
of our Saviour, the prosperity of His Church, and the salvation of, 
we know not how many, immortal souls. 
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Art. IV.—THE MORAVIANS. 


1—The Fourth Centennial Anniversary of the Moravian 
Church, Philadelphia, 1857. 12mo. 


2.—The Moravian Manual. By E. de Scuwernitz, Pastor of 
the Franklin street Moravian Church, Philadelphia. Phila- 
delphia, Lindsay & Blakiston, Publishers, 1859. pp. 178, 
12mo. 


3.—Acta Fratrum Unitatis in Anglia. London. Printed in 
the year MDCCXLIX. 4to., pp. 156. 


4—A Memorial of the Dedication of Monuments erected by 
the Moravian Historical Society, to mark the sites of An- 
cient Missionary Stations in New York and Connecticut. 
New York, C. B. Richardson, Office of the Historical Maga- 
zine, 348 Broadway. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
1860. 8vo., pp. 185. 


Tue Moravians are most familiarly and extensively known in 
their missionary character. As faithful, indefatigable and suc- 
cessful pioneers in the great work of Christian Missions to the 
heathen nations, ‘‘ their sound has gone out into all the earth.” 
In this respect, no body of men since Apostolic times has 
achieved a more honorable, or a more extensive reputation for 
all the rare and admirable qualities which such a work requires. 
No zeal, no patience, no perseverance, no genuine Christian 
faith has ever exceeded that which has been constantly exhibi- 
ted on the Moravian fields of labor, and in connection with the 
various Moravian Missions. No more earnest spirit of self-devo- 
tion and self-denial ; no more faithful and patient labor under 
all circumstances of difficulty and danger ; no more profound 
and unreserved self-dedication in Christian faith and love to 
the noble effort of preaching the Gospel, ‘to those who were 
sitting in darkness, and in the region and shadow of death,” 
has the world ever seen, than has been constantly witnessed 
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for'more than a hundred years last past, in the Moravian 
Missions in Greenland, in Labrador, in the West Indies, in 
South America, in Africa, in Russia, and among the savage 
tribes of North America, 

These Missions have been distinguished from all other Pro- 
testant Missions by the simple faith and direct energy by which 
they have been characterized, by the direct and successful appeal 
which they seemed able to make to the ignorant heathen mind, 
by the singular combination of sound instruction with a simple 
yet earnest piety, which they have everywhere promoted, and 
by the wonderful success with which, even in the hardest and 
most forbidding fields, they have almost ever been attended. 
What a sublime act of Christian zeal, piety, and devotion, was 
the offer which was made by those first Moravian missionaries, 
Leonard Dober and Tobias Leupold, to the planters of the 
Island of St. Thomas, to sell themselves for slaves that they 
might be permitted to preach the Gospel to those who were 
bound in the shackles of slavery! What an effort of Christian 
heroism to plant the Gospel in the inhospitable clime of Green- 
land, where the persistent Dane (Hans Egede,) had been 
fruitlessly laboring for fifteen years! And how noble the 
design, in spite of all remonstrances, and all representations of 
the folly and danger of attempting to Christianize and civilize 
the savage tribes of this continent, still to persist in their 
settled conviction that it could and would be done, that it 
ought to be attempted ; and that, if rightly prosecuted, it 
would not fail ! 

The marvellous success of the Moravians in all these, the first 
beginnings of their efforts, together with their wonderful sub- 
sequent history, no less remarkable, and no less distinguished 
by those peculiar features of their first Missions, have given 
them a name and a fame which might well be envied, and which 
can hardly fail to pass, forever honored and revered, down the 
current of time. 

The Moravian history is one of the most striking and in- 
structive, among the more remarkable phenomena of modern 
times. It is especially so, because, unlike all those Protestant 
bodies who ventured to sacrifice the primitive constitution, it 
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presents a noble example of a thoroughly Protestant commu- 
nity, which, under the strongest temptations, and the most 
difficult circumstances, has ever cautiously maintained its 
original integrity, has ever persistently prosecuted the noble 
work upon which from the first it entered ; has ever faithfully 
preserved its unity, and seems at this day, to be nobly prepar- 
ing itself fora still higher destiny, fora grander and more 
expansive work in the future, and for an advancing sphere of 
usefulness and Christian conquest in the coming time. For all 
this the past has only prepared the way, and has demonstrated 
the existence of an inherent vitality and power, equal to the 
greatest emergencies, and capable of realizing the highest pur- 
poses and ends, 

It is a striking fact of Moravian history, that the remarkable 
missionary work to which we have just now referred, was first 
entered upon, and has been constantly prosecuted, expressly in 
grateful recognition of what the Moravians regard as a special 
providence, in the restoration and renewal, to a people scat- 
tered and dispersed, and rapidly dwindling to decay, of the 
primitive institution and organization. What is commonly 
understood to have been their origin as a sect, was in fact but a 
restoration and revival of that which had existed, and was more 
or less known and recognized through long ages of persecution 
and trial from primitive times. That the Unitas Fratrum is not 
a mere temporary Sect, the creature of a day, “‘coming up in 
a night and perishing in a night,” might easily and unmistaka- 
bly be concluded from the thorough character of its teaching ; 
from the firm grasp with which it seizes all the great dogmas 
of the Christian Faith, and from the direct and unflinching 
manner in which it applies dogmatic truth to the sound devel- 
opment of the Christian life ; from the earnestness and faith- 
fulness with which it preaches Repentance towards God, and 
Faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ, and combines with this 
faithful subjective teaching, the necessity of the Sacraments, 
as means of spiritual grace, and pledges of spiritual benefits. 
These varied elements of doctrine, which in all sectarian sys- 
tems seem to appear as opposites, and develope themselves in 
destructive antagonisms; can only be thoroughly incorporated 
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and harmonized by a Catholic and Apostolic Church, whose 
inherent instinct it is to span the whole circle of truth, to grasp 
the whole full orb of Divine Revelation. 

The voice of history teaches us that this vast advantage is 
seldom or never possessed by any body of men, who cannot 
demonstrate, as a matter of historical fact, their Apostolic 
origin. The heritage of the past, seems to have been designed 
by Divine Providence, as a security for the present, and a 
pledge for the future. The Faith was committed to the 
Church as a deposit, which will only be preserved and duly 
valued while its history is known and its continuity preserved. 
It is of its essence that it was once delivered to the saints. It 
was its highest and best guaranty, that Christ would be with 
those who published it, in its integrity, always, “even unto the 
end of the world.” 

It is not strange, then, that those who deny or forget that they 
have a deposit, of which they are only the witnesses and keep- 
ers, should speedily let it slip ; that more temporary and more 
attractive, but less important matters, should insensibly take 
its place; and that they who began by undervaluing or 
despising the casket, in which the precious jewel of spiritual 
truth was designed to be preserved, should end in casting away 
the jewel itself, as of little or no value. Thus it can hardly 
happen that they have an Apostolic Constitution who, as a 
body, lay no claim to it. They who have been sufficiently 
careful to retain it, are not likely to be insensible to its value. 
And if once it come to this, that the claim is yielded, it would 
be presumptive proof, that the fact no longer existed, and that 
the body itself which had laid aside the claim, had done it 
from want of confidence in any historical basis on which it 
could be made to rest. And, on the other hand, it affords a 
strong presumption in favor of the integrity of such a histori- 
cal claim, if, as in the case of the United Brethren, it has been 
persisted in, from generation to generation, and from age to 
age. 

Even though a constant succession of names and dates should 
not be exhibited; even though long gaps should occur in the 
history, which are bridged over by no positive records, save the 
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constant tradition of the perpetuity of such an institution ; 
even though the history of the times only gives us a sad 
accotint of the persecutions, and trials, and sufferings, of those 
who have witnessed, in evil times, for the truths and ordinan- 
ces of God ; yet, on general grounds, such a claim constantly 
affirmed, cannot justly be rejected, but its validity and integ- 
rity must be presumed until it is disproved, and on positive 
evidence denied. 

But for the Unitas Fratrum this apology is not at all neces- 
sary. For, with the Moravians, the Apostolic Episcopacy has 
ever been religiously and faithfully preserved and maintained. 
The line of Apostolic descent is clear and tangible ; a matter 
of constant historical record. And in all the darkest periods 
of their history, it has always been the final resort, the tower 
of refuge, the bulwark of strength, as the ultimate bond of 
union, with the other more powerful branches of the Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of Christ. 

It would be the merest folly to dispute, as some have affected 
to do, the Moravian claim to the Episcopacy, at any period 
previous to the Lutheran Reformation ; and, for the simple 
reason, that up to that period, none but an Episcopal Church 
can be proved to have ever existed. Concerning even the 
Waldenses, there is no ground of controversy up to that period. 
Up to that time, without all doubt, even those of France and 
Italy had a valid Episcopacy, which was only subverted after- 
wards by the stress of the times. 

The Unitas Fratrum, which was flourishing in spite of vio- 
lent persecution in Bohemia and Moravia, when Luther com- 
menced his contest with the Church of Rome, had come down 
with a perfect organization and a thorough discipline from the 
more ancient times. About the year 1500, they had more than 
two hundred Churches in Bohemia and Moravia ; were zeal- 
ously engaged in preaching the Gospel, and were diligently 
using the Press for the furtherance of evangelical truth, and 
had already printed and published a Bohemian Version of the 
Bible. Three editions of the Bohemian Bible had already been 
published before the Printing Press had as yet been employed 
for this purpose by any other hands. And the Unitas Fratrum 
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had existed as an independent and fully organized Reformed 
Church, full fifty years before the dawn of the Lutheran 
Reformation ! 

As to its organization and fundamental principles, it had re- 
ceived the sanction both of the Greek and Latin Churches, 
recognized and approved by, as well as originally derived from 
the one,* but evermore jealously watched and persecuted by 
the other ; and persecuted, not as lacking the Primitive Consti- 
tution of the Christian Church, but as inflexibly and irrecon- 
cilably hostile to the prevalent ignorance, corruption, and 
tyranny of Rome. Its existing organization, as indicated by 
the name of Unitas Fratrum, was the fruit of a reunion of the 
scattered remnants of Calixtines and Taborites after the 
famous Hussite war, which had distracted those countries for 
thirty long years. 

Indeed the first and greatest battles of the dawning Reforma- 
tion, were fought in Bohemia, and Moravia, and Poland. 
There, where the Greek and Roman Churches came directly in 
contact with each other, and. brought to bear upon a border 
population, their respective, and in many respects, contradicto- 
ry influence ; there, among a vigorous and hardy race, who 
had been converted by the Greeks from heathenism, while as 
yet the controversy raged in its greatest violence, which soon 
afterwards terminated in the great and incurable schism be- 
tween the East and the West ; there, where dwelt the last of 
the nations, who in those disastrous times, were taught to lisp 
their new born Faith in their own mother tongue, who had 
scarcely known the Gospel before they were called to contend 
unto blood, for their very birthright, in the Scriptures of truth, 
who had but just been taught the liberty wherewith Christ had 
made them free, when they were assailed by the strongest and 
most relentless of all anti-Christian powers, and persecuted with 
the terrible alternative of recantation or death, was planted a 
seed which, thoug once and again ruthlessly trampled into 
dust, and merciless y driven through and through with the 
plowshare of destruction, has never yet been entirely rooted 





* Acta Fratrum, &c. Page 48. 
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up. As often as it has fallen, it has ultimately risen again to 
a new and vigorous life ; and now, after long ages of suffering 
and of peril, finds itself in a position, powerful to achieve a 
glorious name in the mighty Christian conflicts of the coming 
time. 

There were reasons not easily understood in later times, 
why the writings of Wickliffe, so nearly crushed out, and 
annihilated in England, where they were first published, 
should have produced such noble fruits in Bohemia and Mora- 
via, whither many of the Wickliffites were driven by the 
jealous power of Rome. For there they found a congenial soil. 
There they found a people of a lofty and generous spirit, who 
though they had for ages been persecuted, had never yet been 
enslaved ; a people who hated Rome alike for its persecutions, 
and for its corruptions ; who were near enough the Greeks to 
borrow something of their light, and the almost inaccessible 
rocks and fastnesses of whose wild and beautiful country 
furnished at least a temporary refuge and shelter, whenever 
the prevailing tempest of persecution threatened their entire 
destruction. John Huss and Jerome of Prague, those b!essed 
martyrs of the true Christian Faith, and noble witnesses 
against the errors and corruptions of Rome, were the represent- 
atives of a mighty tide of Reformation, which received its most 
powerful impulse from the writings of Wickliffe, and which 
rolled on with irresistible power through the whole period of 
the fifteenth century, until it finally foreed upon the Papacy 
the suicidal dogmas of Trent, and laid the foundation of a 
Reformation, which shall, without all doubt, finally result in 
the full establishment of Primitive Christian truth, and its 
ultimate promulgation to all the ends of the earth. 

As yet, the Unitas Fratrum had not approached its period 
of greatest peril. While standing firmly and independently 
upon its original platform, and contending alone against the 
abuses and errors of Rome, its position was one of comparative 
safety. But when the rushing tide of Reformation began to 
meet the opposing power, which it had so thoroughly roused, 
and when many of its less firm, but more ardent votaries began 
to despair of its success, unless in the abandonment of Primi- 
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tive Order, and Primitive Institutions ; when even Luther 
and Calvin, with their respective disciples, had reluctantly re- 
solved, in the stress of the times, to make this sacrifice of 
Apostolic Order, and at the same time, vehemently sought the 
countenance and support of all who sympathized with them, 
in the Protestant cause : then was brought to the severest test 
the inflexible integrity of those noble Moravians, who had 
successfully, on the ground of their Primitive Constitution, 
fought many a desperate battle with Rome, and though often 
contending unto death, had never failed in the end to gain the 
victory. 

It is a most instructive page of Christian history. Here 
first arose the temptation, for the sake of Christian Unity, de- 
liberately to sacrifice fundamental Christian Truth ; and this 
upon a point, not of theological dogma, but upon what is 
often of much greater importance, an organic principle of 
spiritual life. The Episcopal Succession of the Moravians 
was derived from the Waldensian Bishop, Stephen, and his 
associates, in 1467. Previous to the request of consecration 
from his hands, a careful and minute inquiry was instituted 
into the history, and consequent validity of the Waldensian 
Episcopacy, as it then existed, and its derivation from the 
Sclavonian branch of the Greek or Eastern Church fully es- 
tablished and confirmed. The first attempt at re-organization 
had already been made, under circumstances of great trial and 
difficulty, ten years previous, in 1457. It was then hoped that 
Rokyzan, the celebrated Archbishop of Prague, would take 
the lead of the movement, and so the Episcopacy be derived 
from that source. But Rokyzan proved to be of a weak and 
vacillating character, unequal to such an emergency, and so 
disappointed their hopes. The union, however, cemented at 
that time, has ever been regarded as of the greatest importance. 
The four hundredth anniversary of that event was universally 
commemorated by the Moravians on March Ist, 1857. And 
the interesting volume placed at the head of this Article, en- 
titled the “ Fourth Centennial Anniversary of the Moravian 
Church,” is made up of three Sermons, preached in the first 
Moravian Church in Philadelphia, on that occasion. Most 
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appropriately one of those sermons was by an honored Presby- 
ter of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Very significantly, 
but less suitably, another was by a clergyman of a prominent 
Presbyterian body, who, however heartily he might sympathize 
with the dogmatic teaching, would hardly be supposed to 
fraternize with the primitive organization of the Unitas Fra- 
trum. 

After their failure with Rokyzan, the faith and patience of 
the Brethren never wearied, until they established a full and 
perfect organization, in the consecration, by Stephen and his 
associates, of three of their number, of whom Michael Brada- 
cius was one, to the Episcopate, an event worthy to be re- 
membered and honored along with the consecration, nearly a 
hundred years afterwards, of Archbishop Parker, at Lambeth, 
in England, in 1559 ; of Bishop Seabury, in Scotland, in 1784 ; 
and of Bishop White and Bishop Provoost, in England, in 
1787. 

From 1467 onward, until the commencement of the Reform- 
ation in England, and generally on the Continent, the course 
of the Unitas Fratrum was, in spite of severe persecution, one 
of comparative prosperity and happiness. Its penetrating 
influence leavened the whole corrupting mass of European 
society. It kindled a flame which, in its outburst upon the 
Apocalyptic Beast, seemed to inflict a deadly wound ; a wound 
which would indeed have proved deadly and incurable, if the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic, like the Moravian and English 
Churches, had been sufficiently careful to guard their deposit 
of Faith, with the organic Unity of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tion, and the imperishable bond of the primitive Order. 

And, for the succeeding fifty years, it still continued to 
flourish. But it suffered the constant enervation and depletion 
of the oft repeated attempt of a considerable portion of their 
number, for the sake of unity, to amalgamate with those whose 
ecclesiastical organization was fundamentally defective; and 
with whom they could not be thoroughly incorporated, without 
either absorbing them, or being absorbed by them. The extreme 
violence of persecution, producing mutual sympathy among the 
various Protestant bodies, hastened on the dangerous crisis. 
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And the ancient’ Unitas Fratrum was well nigh ruined as an 
active independent organization, by what was doubtless regard- 
ed as a great triumph on the part of most of those engaged in 
it, in 1570, by the “‘ Union of Sendomir,” a sort of Evangel- 
ical Alliance, embracing the Brethren, the Lutherans, and the 
Reformed. 

In this Union, however, it was expressly stipulated by the 
Brethren, that the Episcopal Succession and Discipline should 
be fully retained. To this arrangement the Reformed readily 
assented.* But the Lutherans objected ; and finally, after a 
long period of altercation and dissatisfaction, they withdrew, 
carrying with them as the stronger body in numbers, a large 
portion of the numerical strength and social influence which 
the Brethren had contributed to that treacherous cause. 

It was this delusive “‘ Union of Sendomir,” to which, in after 
times, the noble Comenius, a name ever to be honored and re- 
vered, traced its subsequent downfall and threatened ruin. For 
many years afterwards, however, its apparent prosperity con- 
tinued, while it was in favor with the civil authorities, who 
aided to keep at bay the blood thirsty emissaries of Rome. 
But there was a worm at the root. When the flame of perse- 
cution again was kindled, it swept over the countries of Bohe- 
mia and Moravia like a flood, and in 1627, at the close of that 
fearful Anti-Reformation, only a scattered remnant, doubtless 
many more than there seemed to be, was left, and that chiefly 
in Poland; a precious remnant indeed, who now valued above 
all price that which before they had been but too willing to 
compromise, and who now longed and prayed with intense earn- 
estness, for its restoration, in its original integrity and purity. 

At the last named period, John Amos Comenius, before re- 
ferred to, was thirty-five years of age, having been born in 
1592, a profound scholar, a wise and holy man. ‘That brave 
old man,” and ‘the incomparable Moravian,” as Cotton Ma- 
ther in his Magnalia calls him, ‘‘ who in 1654 agreed withal by 
our Mr. Winthrop,” to become the President of ‘ Harvard 
College, in America.” To him is due the principal honor of the 
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final restoration of the Moravians to their ancient heritage. 
Banished from his native country, with the feeble remnant of 
his Brethren, and having climbed the heights of the Moravian 
hills overlooking the home of his affections and his hopes, he 
threw himself, in profound sadness and sorrow, upon his knees, 
and prayed most fervently, with strong cries and tears, that 
God would not quite remove His Word from his native land; 
but would preserve to Himself therein an inheritance and a 
name to the future generations of men. 

And those fervent prayers were in due time answered. In 
1632, Comenius himself was consecrated a Bishop of the scat- 
tered and fugitive flock. And he set himself, henceforth, with 
pious and indefatigable energy, to gather them into the ancient, 
but now nearly desolate fold. And to this end, he made un- 
ceasing appeals to all the Protestant powers of Europe, and 
especially to the Church and Government of England, in their 
behalf. It was chiefly in England, that his appeals met with 
decided encouragement and success. And hence he was em- 
boldened, in the dedication of his history of the Bohemian and 
Moravian Churches, to commit his brethren to the charitable 
care of the Church of England. Addressing the English 
Church, he says, ‘‘ We commend to you, our beloved M. ther, 
the Brethren’s Church, that you may take care of her, what- 
ever it may please God to do—whether to restore her in her 
native land, or, when deceased there, to revive her elsewhere.” * 

While the eloquent and persuasive voice of Comenius was 
ringing in their ears, it could not well be forgotten by those in- 
terested in the Protestant cause, nor yet by its enemies, that 
there still lived a vigorous remnant of the ancient Protestant 
Church of Moravia. And the earnestness of his faith could 
not but have impressed itself upon their minds, as an infallible 
pledge of a glorious future blessing. In every possible way, 
by his preaching, and by publishing books, setting forth the 
doctrines and principles of the Ancient Church, he prepared 
the way for its ultimate renewal. In 1662, “in hope against 
hope,” he took direct measures for the continuity of the Epis- 








* Holmes’ Hist. of the United Breth. Vol. I. p. 131. 
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copacy, from Martin Gertich, and John Buettner, of the 
Polish line,* until, in 1735, it was transferred, by Daniel E. 
Jablonsky, and Christian Sitkov, to David Nitschman, and af- 
terwards, in 1737, to the illustrious Count Zinzendorff, the 
providential instrument of the final renewal and restoration of 
the Church. The venerable Bishop Comenius, the last of the 
Bohemian Moravian line, closed his eventful career in 1671, in 
the seventy-ninth year of his age, still hoping for the restora- 
tion of the Unitas Fratrum. 

Such, briefly, is the ancient history of the Moravians, ante- 
cedent to the time since which they are commonly known to 
have a history. It is clearly shown to be the history, militant 
indeed, of a truly Catholic and Apostolic Church. All object- 
ions which have ever been brought against it, in this behalf, 
have been mainly founded upon the practice to which we have 
already referred, of fraternizing, in sacred Offices, with those 
who could lay no claim te an Apostolic Ministry. By this 
false charity, indeed, it has again and again been well nigh 
ruined, and it is even now the snare into which it is most likely 
to fall, as it is the principal obstacle in the way of its future 
prosperity and success. Yet, in every instance, as we have 
seen in the case of the ‘‘ Union of Sendomir,” it was uniformly 
stipulated, and insisted on, by the Brethren, that nothing 
should be required on their part, which should, in the slightest 
degree, involve the sacrifice of the Episcopal Succession. Ju- 
risdiction was, at times, waived, or shared with others. But 
the strictly Episcopal Office and prerogatives, were jealously 
and religiously guarded and preserved. Ordinations, especially, 
were always reserved exclusively to the Bishops, and always, 
except in very rare and extraordinary cases, not affecting the 
transmission of the ordaining power, by the Apostolic mode of 
laying on of hands; the proofs of which are abundant, and be- 
yond all cavil, to the mind of every intelligent and impartial 
historian.} 





* The intervening names in the line of succession are Peter Jablonsky, Adam 
Samuel Hartman, John Zugehoer, Joachim Gulich, John Jacobides.— Moravian 
Manual, p. 131. 


+The precise position which the Episcopacy occupies among the United 
Brethren, will be seen by refering to the Moravian Manual. It says: 
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Thus, within their own Communion, the Episcopal Success- 
ion has always been strictly guarded. Their integrity, in this 
respect, sustained the rigid scrutiny of Archbishop Potter, and 
Sherlock, Bishop of London, and all the heads of the Church 
of England, about the middle of the last century. The Act 
of Parliament of 1747, and the more special Act of 1749, in 
favor of the United Brethren, were the immediate result of 
this scrutiny, in which it is declared, that the Moravian con- 
gregations ‘‘ were an antient Episcopal Church, which had been 
countenanced .and relieved by the Kings of England.” The 
Archbishop had also previously, in 1737, made a declaration 
to a committee “of the associates of the late Dr. Bray,” with 
a view to their employment in the Missionary work of that so- 
ciety. ‘That the Moravian Brethren were an Apostolical and 
Episcopal Church, not sustaining any doctrines repugnant to 
the XX XIX Articles of the Church of England,*” as a con- 
sequence of which, they were employed by that society, and 
sent with Ingham, and the Wesleys, to instruct the negroes in 
Georgia and South Carolina. This, however, was but an ex- 


‘The orders in the ministry of the Moravian United Brethren’s Church, are 
derived from the Ancient Unitas Fratrum, and are those of Bishops, Presbyters, 
and Deacons. 

Ist. Our Episcopacy, in itself, gives to the individual who holds it no title to 
a share in the government of the Brethren’s Church, or of any individual con- 
gregation. 

2d. No Bishop is, as such, subordinate to another. 

3d. A Bishop has no Diocese committed to his jurisdiction. 

4th. A Bishop, like every other servant of the Unity, must receive a special 
appointment to any office which he holds, from the Synod, or the Unity’s Elders, 
Conference, or a Provincial Elders’ Conference. 

5th. Ordination to the different church-degrees can be performed only by vir- 
tue of an express commission from the above mentioned authorities. 

The prerogatives belonging to the Bishops, in virtue of their office, are— 

Ist. They only can ordain to the three Orders in the Ministry. 

2d. They have a seat and vote in the General Synod. 

8d. They have a seat and vote in the Provincial Synods of the respective 
Provinces in which they reside. 

At the same time, however, Bishops are, almost invariably, by election or ap- 
pointment, connected with the government of the Church, both in the Provinces, 
and so faras the Unity at large is concerned.”—Moravian Manual, Chap. v. pp. 
125—6. 


* Acta Fratrum, &c., p. 7. Appendix, p, 11. 
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pression of the general sentiment, and public action of the 
Church of England, constantly, from the beginning of the Re- 
formation. For example, under King Edward VI. in 1557, 
John A. Lasco, a Moravian divine, afterwards a Bishop of the 
Brethren’s Church, was appointed by the king, one of the 
thirty-two Commissioners, to examine, set forth, and correct 
the Ecclesiastical Laws of England. In 1683, in answer to 
the appeal of John Amos Comenius, an address was issued by 
Charles II. to the Church of England, on behalf of the Mora- 
vians, which was recommended by Archbishop Lancraft, and 
Henry Compton, Bishop of London, on the ground of its be- 
ing “‘an antient Episcopal Church, which had been free from 
her infancy, for almost seven hundred years, from the encroach- 
ments of Rome, the heiress of the truly antient Faith.*” And 
in 1715, upon the representation of Archbishop Wake, and 
Dr. John Robinson, Bishop of London, and warmly encouraged 
by Fleetwood, Bishop of Ely, an Act of Parliament was passed 
for the relief of the Bohemian and Moravian Churches, as 
“‘ Protestant and Episcopal.” And the Trustees appointed for 
the charity were the two Archbishops, the High Chancellor 
of England, and the Bishops of London, Carlisle, Sarum, 
Norwich, and Bristol - 

The argument for the Episcopacy has always been rested 
by the Moravians, as by the Church of England and by the 
American Church, mainly upon the evidence of historical 
fact. And at certain important periods of their history, 
the Episcopacy seems rather to have been reta ned through the 
providence of God, than through its conscious value and im- 
portance in the eyes of some of those to whom it was com- 
mitted; and who were to act a prominent part in the Church 
of which it was a fundamental principle. 

In private opinion, for example, Count Zinzendorff, who was 
educated a Lutheran, was opposed to the Episcopacy, and for 
a time earnestly contended that it should be laid aside, in or- 
der to facilitate the union of the Moravians with the Lutheran 
Church of the time. And he was only overruled and silenced 





* Acta Fratrum, &c., p.19. + Acta Fratrum, &c., p. 21. Appen., p. 41. 
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by the answer of a lot, which, as an oracle of God, deter- 
mined in favor of the fugitive, but better instructed Brethren, 
that they should “ keep the traditions which had been commit- 
ted to them.”* 

Happy will it be for the Moravians, if they shall learn a 
practical lesson from their past history, in this behalf! Happy 
if, while the door is yet open before them, they shall consider 
and understand wherein their great strength lies! Happy, if 
they will still remember, that their noblest and best memorial 
consists in a blessed and glorious work, in which they have 
been the active agents, but which was first entered upon, and 
has ever since been prosecuted, in grateful recognition of the 
providence of God, in restoring to them their ancient regimen, 
their Apostolic character, their Catholic organization, derived 
from the primitive times! And happy, if they shall in due 
time realize that their best prospect; for the future, consist 
in a firm and amicable alliance with the Anglo-Saxon Churches 
of England and America, to whom, in the times of their deep- 
est distress, their appeal has been always most confidently and 
successfully made; with whom, in all fundamental principles 
and doctrines, they have a thorough sympathy; by whom their 
Catholic and Apostolic character, if set in its proper light, and 
not disclaimed by a contradictory practice, would be again, as 
it has often been, most cheerfully recognized, and who would 
most joyfully bid them God speed, in the great missionary 
work in which they have a manifest divine vocation ! 

The position of the Moravian Church, in regard to the Epis- 
copal Church in this country, is of course determined, until 
further action shall be had, by the action of the Church of 
England in 1683, in 1715, in 1747, and in 1749; the Bishop of 
London, who held the jurisdiction in the American Colonies, 
as well as the Archbishop of Canterbury, giving his official as- 
sent, and especially in 1749, when the action had especial re- 
ference to the preaching of the Gospel on this continent. 

From 1737 to 1747, a union between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Moravians in this country, was contemplated by 





* Spangenberg’s Life of Zinzendorff, p. 134. 
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both the Moravians and the Heads of the Church of England,* 
which was probably prevented by the rapid development of the 
Methodist schism. Nor would we advocate, at the | resent 
time, any attempt, on our part, at union with the Moravian 
Church, or their incorporation with us. For many reasons, it 
might be impracticable. But, we would suggest such a recog- 
nition and alliance as would enable the two bodies readily to 
act in concert: such an examination of our respective Rituals, 
on either hand, as shall make us better acquainted with each 
other; such an adjustment of their respective systems, as would 
prevent them from preying upon each other; and such an ami- 
cable understanding, as would admit an assignment to each, by 
mutual consent, of the proper field to which it is best adapted, 
and on which its greatest victories have heretofore been gained. 
To our “ Memorialists,” especially, we commend the subject, as 
one quite worthy of their attention. 

The proper calling of the Moravians in this country, is, 
probably, for the most part, among the Germans; for influence 
with whom, by education, association, and historic origin, they 
are best fitted. And if so, this may prove the true solution of 
that most difficult of all problems, in this country, the influ- 
ence of the German element, and the moulding of the German 
mind. This direction, the Moravians have already taken, and 
most of their new stations, which are now greatly increasing in 
numbers, are among the German immigrants. 

We cannot but feel a deep interest in the Unitas Fratrum, 
in the present aspect of the Christian world. It has no com- 
peer, as a Missionary Church, except the Church of England, 
with which, as we have seen, it has always had a kindly inter- 
course, and by which, in many instances, it has been very largely 
sustained. It has always had this advantage over the Church 
of England, and over the Church in this country, that it could 
always find men ready for its missionary work. Hence, the 
contributions of the Church of England have been mostly in 
money. And the annual contributions to the Moravian mis- 
sionary work, from members of the Church of England, have 





* Whitehead’s Life of Charles Wesley, pp. 100, 101. 
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uniformly been exceedingly free and generous. With both 
Clergy and Laity, it has ever | een a popular charity. And 
in this country, though its work ‘s limited, it has in a re- 
markable degree taken hold of the public sentiment, wherever 
it has been known. Its schools at Bethlehem, and Nazareth, and 
Litiz, in Pennsylvania, and at Salem, in North Carolina, have 
always been regarded as models, in the work of Christian edu- 
cation, and to a much greater extent, than one would at first 
imagine, have leavened the public sentiment throughout this 
whole country. Their pupils are found everywhere, through- 
out the land; and everywhere cherish the highest estimate of 
the Moravian principles and character. And at this present 
moment, as at all times since the settlement of this country, 
they are doing their wonted quiet, but vigorous work, with the 
utmost energy and power. The Moravian Church is, indeed, 
at present, in a transition state, the ultimate result of which 
must be the independence of the American Province, of those 
on the continent of Europe; its connection with which has 
heretofore checked its action, and its consequent prosperity 
and success. The organization of the Moravian Historical So- 
ciety, and the erection of Monuments on the sites of the early 
Missions of the Brethren in New York and Connecticut, are 
among the many indications of a fresh and vigorous life. And 
the filial affection with which the Moravians cherish the mem- 
ories of the past, and the tenacity with which they cling to 
the ancient Apostolic Institutions, and the generous zeal with 
which they look forward upon the missionary work of the fu- 
ture, are genuine proofs of latent vitality and strength; are 
evident signs of a divine vocation in the gospel of Christ; are 
earnests of the prospective fulfilment to them of the Saviour’s 
promise to those first sent to do his work—Lo! I am with you 
always, even to the end of the world. 

And if we turn to the ancient home of the Moravians—Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, and Poland—which, since their expulsion, 
about 1620, has ever been writhing under the spiteful and re- 
lentless heel of Romish tyranny—and consider the opening 
- prospects of those beautiful and fertile regions: if we remem- 
ber the eighty thousand Moravians in the heart of Russia: if 
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we consider, that the Moravians alone, with the exception of 
our own free and independent Church, are embarrassed with no 
entangling alliance of Church and State, that they are ham- 
pered by no long standing controversy, except the everlasting 
and essentially necessary controversy with Rome, the present 
position of the Moravian Church can hardly fail to be regarded 
as one of the most hopeful and interesting signs of the times. 





* The Rev. Mr. De Schweinitz, in the “‘ Memorial” named at the head of our 
Article, gives the following, as the present strength of the Moravian Church, 

“The Moravian home Church, at the present time, consists of three Provinces, 
the American, Continental, and British--numbering together about twenty thou- 
sand souls. Of these, about eight thousand three hundred constitute the Church 
in the United States. These Provinces carry on the following operations: The 
American Province has thirty-nine preaching stations, and fourteen missiona- 
ries among the German immigrants of thiscountry. The Continental Province is 
engaged in a very extensive domestic mission, among the state churches of the 
continent of Europe, employing one hundred and twenty male and female mis- 
sionaries. About eighty thousand souls have been gathered, as the result of this 
mission ; bnt not into full communion with the Moravian Church, since the pur- 
pose of the work is not to proselyte, but to evangelize. Inthe three Provinces, to- 
gether, there are forty-four boarding schools belonging to the Church, as such, 
and managed by it. At these schools, about two thousand and fifty scholars are 
annually instructed, by three hundred and fifty-seven teachers. Four of these 
institutions are in the United States, having six hundred and fifteen pupils, and 
ninety-two teachers. The more particular statistics of the Foreign Mission 
work, are as follows. Adults baptized and confirmed, twenty thousand one 
hundred and ninety-three ; adults baptized, eleven thousand four hundred and 
seventy-three ; total of adults in church membership, thirty-one thousand six 
hundred and seventy ; children baptized, twenty one thousand one hundred and 
forty-six ; total in church fellowship by the sacrament of baptism, fifty three 
thousand five hundred and eighty-two ; new converts and candidates for bap- 
tism, twenty thousand seven hundred and thirty-one ; whole number of converts, 
seventy four thousand five hundred and thirty-eight: stations, seventy-four; 
missionaries, three handred and twelve. Since the first commencement of this 
work, the Church has sent out two thousand and eighty-seven missionaries into 
heathen lands. Besides the fields now occupied, unsuccessful attempts were 
made, at varions times, to establish missions in Lapland, among the Samoyedes, 
in Algiers, Ceylon, China, Persia, East Indies, Caucasus, and Demarara. In 
Guinea, Abyssinia, Tranquebar, and among the Calmucks, missions subsisted for 
a time, but had to be suspended. During the last twenty-five years, there has 
been an increase, in the foreign mission field, of thirty-two stations, one hun- 
dred and four missionaries and nearly thirty one thousand converts. The whole 
number of foreign and home, or dom’sti¢e missionaries, at this time, is four 
hundred and forty-six. The whole number of souls connected with the Unitas 
Fratrum, is about one hundred and seventy five thousand.” 
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Art. V—ENGLISH REFORMATION: THE NAG’S-HEAD 
STORY. 


1.—P. F. Courayer’s Defence of the Validity of the English 
Ordinations, dc. 2 Vols. London, 1728. 


2.—T he Validity of Anglican Ordinations, Examined &c. By 
the Very Rev. P. R. Kenrick. Philadelphia, 1841. 


Ir is generally admitted that the Church of Rome has pre- 
served an unbroken succession of Bishops, from the times of 
the blessed Apostles. Among all the charges which have been 
so justly urged against that corrupt branch of the Christian 
Church, no one has seriously raised a question as to the gen- 
uineness of her Episcopacy, or of her Ministry having descended 
through an unbroken succession of Episcopal Consecrators, 
from the very earliest times. The very tenacity with which 
the Primitive Church adhered to the maxim, “None but 
Bishops can ordain,” as clearly appears in history, forbids the 
supposition of any Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, having been 
created in any other way than by the laying on of hands, and 
prayer, of a Bishop, or Bishops. During the ages of medieval 
darkness, this maxim was certainly not less regarded; and 
while morals and manners were sadly corrupted, and even the 
Faith endangered, to human appearances, on this,—the exclu- 
sive right of Bishops to perpetuate, at least their own Office, 
—there was never but one opinion, in either the Eastern or 
Western Churches. Hence, any attempt to prove the Success- 
jon previous to the English Reformation, would be gratuitous 
and uncalled for. 

In the mighty movement of the sixteenth century, however, 
by which many great changes were wrought, and in the course 
of which the Continental Reformers seceded from the Church 
of Rome, and formally ignored the Episcopal Office, (in con- 
sequence of there being no Bishops concerned in the move- 
ment,) it is readily granted that there was, humanly speaking, 
a possibility of some mis-step, by which the Succession might 
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be broken in England. True, the movement in England was 
unlike that of the Continent, as it was a Reformation, and 
not a secession. A large proportion of the English Bishops 
entered cheerfully into it, and freely put forth all their energies 
for its consummation ; so that there was manifestly no necessity 
for any breach in the Succession. Nevertheless, in the con- 
fusion and turmoil of the times, there was certainly a liability 
to fall into irregularities ; and but for the unflinching integ- 
rity of the great conservative minds of the age, which the 
providence of God had raised up for that peculiar work, there 
would have been a strong probability of fearful innovations. 
Happily for us, however, we are not called on to contemplate it 
in its incipiency, and to calculate probabilities. To us it is 
matter of history; and in the clear light of historic truth we 
are to examine it. 

First of all, we must give a rapid sketch of the Reformation 
itself, from the commencement of the movement to the times 
when it was brought to so happy a consummation in the reign 
of Elizabeth. 

Among the popular errors which have long passed without 
correction, and which the papists cunningly strive to perpetuate, 
is that which refers the whole movement of the Reformation 
to the private quarrel of Henry VIII. with the Pope, on the 
subject of his divorce from his first wife, Catharine, of Arragon. 
That this hastened the movement there can be no question ; 
and that it was, under God, the proximate cause of the first 
open rupture between England and the Papal Court, is cer- 
tain. But the spirit of the Reformation had long been slowly 
kindling in the heart of the English people ;—even before its 
appearance in Germany or Switzerland. The popular sympa- 
thy evinced, both at home and abroad, in the labor and suffer- 
ing of John Wickliff, who first translated the Scriptures into 
the English language, told with unerring certainty that the ele- 
ments of a fearful commotion were even then working. The 
inner life of the Church, and the very humanity of an out- 
raged Christendom, were rising in their might to throw off the 
incubus of superstition and corruption, which, for ages, had 
borne them down. In this state of things, the heroic and 
daring King Henry became but the spokesman of the general 
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mind of his times, when he boldly hurled defiance at the Papal 
Court, and refused longer to recognize its jurisdiction in Eng- 
land. In confirmation of what is here asserted, we quote from 
England’s great historian, Hume. Speaking of the state of 
things in 1529, he says; 


‘*The complaints against the usurpations of the ecclesiastics had been very 
ancient in England, as well as in most other European kingdoms; and as this 
topic had now become popular, everywhere, it had paved the way for the Luth- 
eran tenets. and reconciled the people, in some measure, to the frightful idea 
of heresy and innovation. The commons, finding the occasion favorable, passed 
several bills restraining the impositions of the clergy ; oue for the regulating of 
monasteries ; another against the exactions for the probates of wills; a third 
against non-residence and pluralities, and against churchmen being farmers of 
land. But what appeared chiefly dangerous to the ecclesiastical order, were 
the severe invectives thrown out, almost without opposition, in the house, against 
the dissolute lives. of the priests; their ambition, their avarice, and their end- 
less encroachments on the laity.” 


In short, the philosopher can hardly fail to read, in the Re- 
formation, a natural out-cropping of the spirit of the times ;— 
the breaking forth of a popular indignation, which had long 
been suppressed, but which had how acquired a degree of pow- 
er that bade defiance to all restraints; and although the 
Christian may take yet higher grounds, and look on it as the 
unfolding of the deep designs of Providence, he cannot fail to 
embrace, in his view, the same working of proximate causes. 

We have indulged in this digression for the purpose of 
showing that the Reformation resulted, not, as has been com- 
monly asserted, from the private quarrel of King Henry, but 
from the operation of deep-seated causes which had been 
slowly, but certainly, tending to this result, for centuries. 

In 1533, the decisive step was taken, which ultimately re- 
leased the English Church from papal rule ; and this was con- 
fessedly an act of Parliament, and of the Crown, rather than 
an ecclesiastical movement; though the evidence is conclusive 
that the movement met with a hearty response in the great 
mind of the English Church. Nay, the general regret was, 
that the movement had not proceeded farther. For it does 
not appear that Henry had, at that time, nor in fact at any 
time, any serious objections to the teachings of the Romish 
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Church, so far as doctrine was concerned. His sole object 
seems to have been to throw off the papal rule. Hence, he 
contented himself with simply striking out of the Ordinal the 
Oath of obedience to the Pope, which all Bishops had been 
required to take, at the time of their Consecration. With 
this exception, all the rites and ceremonies prescribed by the 
Romish Ritual were preserved. For the purpose of enforcing 
this change, a statute was enacted, that ‘‘ No Bishop elect shall 
hunt after Bulls, or apostolical mandates from the Pope, con- 
cerning consecration ; but only exhibit the royal mandate, by 
authority whereof, being ordained, (consecrated,) by three 
Bishops, with the consent of the Metropolitan, according to 
act of parliament, and in imitation of the ancient canons, he 
shall be accepted as a true Bishop; nor shall any body other- 
wise ordained, (consecrated,) be acknowledged as such.” By 
an additional statute, it was made imperative on the Archbish- 
ops and Bishops, whensoever the King’s Patent should be ad- 
dressed to them for the consecration of a Bishop, to proceed 
at once with the Office of consecration. Thus things remain- 
ed until after the death of Henry VIII. 

But after the accession of Edward VI. other and more im- 
portant changes were introduced. In 1549, the Romish Ordi- 
nal was wholly abolished, and another form of Consecration 
set forth by Parliament, which was soon after embodied in the 
Book of Common Prayer. This has been censured by Roman- 
ists as an assumption of spiritual prerogatives by a secular 
body, which had no right to interfere in the affairs of the 
Church. The Ordinal, however, was not prepared by Parlia- 
ment, but only ordered and set forth. The names of the 
men who drew up that instrument are preserved. Besides 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, there were six other 
Bishops, and six Doctors, (Presbyters.) The Bishops were 
Goodrich, Bishop of Ely, Holbech, of Lincoln, Day, of Chi- 
chester, Skip, of Hereford, Thirlby, of Westminister, and Rid- 
ley, of Rochester. The Doctors were Cox, May, Taylor, 
Heynes, Robertson, and Redmayne. No laymen were engaged in 
it. Neither the King nor Parliament attempted to specify the 
changes that should be made, but left it entirely to the piety and 
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goodly learning of these ecclesiastics, to make such changes as 
they thought requisite, and justified by the Ancient Canons. 
The new form was not even required to be submitted to the 
King, or Parliament, after it was arranged ; but according to 
the act of Parliament, went into operation as soon as it was 
completed. These same men, also, drew up the reformed Lit- 
urgy entire. In 1552, when it had been used three years, Par- 
liament directed this Ordinal to be annexed to the Book of 
Common Prayer, and set forth under its special endorsement. 

On the death of Edward VI. and the accession of Queen 
Mary, of course all the changes under Henry and Edward 
were rescinded, and the Romish Ritual restored entire. Then, 
on the death of Mary, and the accession of Elizabeth, every 
thing was restored to the condition in which it had been left at 
the death of Edward. Her first Parliament, held in 1559, re- 
stored the Book of Common Prayer, entire, with the new Or- 
dinal; and the Parliament of 1566 confirmed this act, and 
declared all Consecrations which had been performed within 
the past seven years, under the Ordinal, to be entirely legal. 
Thus, we have the highest possible testimony to their legality, 
according to the laws of the realm. Of course, their validity re- 
mains to be argued. With very slight alteration, this form of 
Consecration is still retained in the Church of England, and in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States, as well 
as of Scotland. 

We come now to an important question: Are the Conse- 
crations of Archbishop Parker, and other Bishops consecrated 
under Elizabeth, to be regarded as valid ? 

No calamity which has ever befallen the Church of Rome 
has caused her such intense mortification and chagrin, as did 
the English Reformation, by which her jurisdiction was form- 
ally disowned, and her many abuses exposed, and forever aban- 
doned. Even then, England had shown unmistakable signs of 
her latent power, and given more than promise of the impor- 
tance which she has since assumed among the nations of the 
earth. But England, the brightest jewel in the Papal crown, 
was now lost. The movement had not been of a violent or 
revolutionary character ; it had been proceeding with slow and 
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steady pace through nearly five successive reigns, and had now 
culminated in so complete and orderly an establishment that 
there could be no reasonable hope of England ever soliciting a 
reconciliation to the bosom of the Papal Church, It was the 
more humiliating, from the fact that it had accomplished that 
for which it had set out ;—a Reformation, and not a revolu- 
tion, nor a secession. At the Continental Protestants, who 
had seceded, and of necessity abandoned Episcopacy, Rome 
could affect a sneer, and remind them that according to the 
Ancient Canons, and the universal customs of the Church of 
all ages, there could be no Church without Bishops, Priests 
and Deacons. But in England it was different. The same 
Church remained which had been there from A. D. 35, and 
the Romanists of England were the only seceders. Still, it 
was necessary to cover the disgrace by casting some reproach 
on the Reformed Church. For many years, no allegation was 
made, save that she was heretical, and in schism, not being in 
the embrace of the papacy. At length, when some years had 
elapsed since the consecration of Archbishop Parker, and when 
it was thought safe to raise questions of fact, Romish stories 
began to be set on foot concerning the consecration of the Eliza- 
bethan Bishops. Of course, it was readily granted, that unless 
Matthew Parker had been truly consecrated to the Office of 
Bishop, there must be a breach in the English succession, and 
hence, the English Church had lapsed into mere Presbyte- 
rianism. 

The first objection urged was, that although Parker, and 
the other Bishops consecrated about the same time, had gone 
through the ceremony of Consecration, their Consecration was 
invalid, in consequence of William Barlow, one of the conse- 
crating Bishops, having never, himself, been consecrated. 
This story was circulated by Romanists, soon after Parker’s 
consecration. This, however, not being deemed very reliable, 
or sufficient for the purpose for which it was intended, after 
the lapse of about fifty years, another story was set in circula- 
tion, since known as the ‘“ Nag’s-head Story ;” and this, al- 
though it has been refuted by the documents, and other most 
reliable testimony, has been, at times, ever since, harped on by 
Romanists ;—nor only by Romanists, but by some non-Episco- 
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pal Protestants, who have eagerly laid hold on any thing calcu- 
lated to throw discredit on the pretensions of the English Church. 

The “ Nag’s-head Story,” already alluded to, is thus given 
by Dr. Champney, (a Romish priest,) in a book ‘On the Vo- 
cation of Bishops.” It was published in English in 1616, and 
in Latin, two years later : 


“In the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the Catholic Bishops being 
deposed and imprisoned, as shall be seen hereafter, others were to be ordained, 
and substituted in their places. They who were nominated and elected to this 
dignity met at London by appointment, at the sign of the Nag’s head in Cheap- 
side; thither likewise, upon invitation, came the Bishop of Landaff, grown 
decrepid by reason of his age, and a simple timorous man, from whom the new 
candidates expected consecration. But Bonner, Bishop of London, then in 
prison upon the account of religion, hearing of it, threatened Landaff with ex- 
communication if he ordained them; who, being terrified by this message, and 
perhaps, being inwardly touched with the stings of conscience, drew back, and 
refused to lay his hands on them, alleging the weakness of his eyes as the 
cause. The new candidates being thus deceived in their expectations, and 
thinking themselves imposed upon, began to revile the old man, whom they had 
before treated with a great deal of reverence and respect; some of them saying, 
‘This fool believes we cannot be made Bishops unless we are greased with oyl,’ 
ridiculing as well the old Bishop, as this Catholic custom of consecration. But 
being thus deprived of a consecrator, they were forced to seek for a new expedi- 
ent; and they had recourse to Scory, an apostate monk, for their ordination, 
who, under Edward VI. had usurped a Bishoprick without any consecration, as 
shall be made to appear hereafter. This man, who had, together with his relig- 
ious habit, put off all conscience, soon performed what they desired, using this 
ceremony :—They kneeling before him, and he laying the Bible upon the head 
of cach of them, said ‘ Receive power to preach the Word of God sincerely,’ and 
thus they all rose up Bishops.” 


After thus gravely setting forth this ridiculous story, Champ- 
ney adds that he had the account orally from ‘‘ one named 
Thomas Bluet,” who received it orally from one Thomas Neal, 
an officer of Bishop Bonner’s, who was sent by Bonner to the 
Bishop of Landaff, to forbid him to act in the consecration, and 
to be a witness of whatever might transpire. This seems to 
have been the first written account of the mysterious Nags-head 
Consecration ; seeing that Champney obtained it orally from 
“one named Thomas Bluet,”’ who received it from a certain 
Thomas Neal. Mark; it is now fifty-seven years since its 
occurrence ; and now, for the first time, it is written. After 
fifty-seven years it had amounted to nothing more than hearsay. 
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The third and last allegation against the English consecra- 
tions, is based on the assumed insufficiency of the form of 
Consecration used ; the records showing that the Ordinal of 
Edward VI. was the one used on that occasion. 

These three allegations we propose to treat separately, and in 
the following order. 1st. The Nag’s-head Story; 2nd. Barlow’s 
want of Consecration ; and 3rd. The insufficiency of the form 
used by Barlow, at Parker’s Consecration. These three are the 
principal allegations of Romanists against the English Success- 
ion. Some mincr points have been raised, but these are 
believed to be the only ones to which Romanists have ever 
attached much importance. 

And first, the Nags-head Story. This remarkable story, 
were we entirely without positive testimony to the fact of 
Parker’s Consecration, would justly take rank with the story of 
“‘ Pope Joan,” if not with the Arabian Nights Entertainments. 
Even in modern times, when far less importance is attached to 
consecrated places than formerly, the idea of anything so im- 
portant as the Consecration of a Bishop taking place in a 
tavern, could hardly escape public ridicule ; and we venture to 
assert that such a Consecration would command little more 
respect than did the modern story of Wesley having made 
Cooke Bishop, ‘up stairs in Bristol ;” though all will admit 
that a Consecration thus private might have all the circum- 
stances necessary to validity. 

But the question most naturally arises, what could have been 
the object of conducting a ceremony of so much importance in 
the estimation of the English people, and of all Christendom, 
in secret? Surely, it was contrary to all custom, either 
ancient or modern. Moreover, there was no necessity for it. 
The Protestants were, at that time, in no danger of persecu- 
tion from Romanists, seeing that the Crown, the Parliament, 
and the minds of the whole nation were on their side ; and no 
public act, after the coronation of their Queen, could have 
awakened a more lively interest among the English people, 
than the consecration of their Metropolitan. We know it is 
said by Romanists, that they sought privacy from the fact that 
they knew the whole performance would appear ridiculous to 
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the public, inasmuch as the Consecrator was known not to be 
a Bishop. But it should be observed that, according to the 
Nag’s-head Story, the Bishops elect went to the tavern with 
the confident expectation of being consecrated by the “ old 
Bishop of Landaff,’” whom Romanists, all, admitted to be a 
genuine Bishop, of their own consecrating ; that he came for 
the purpose of consecrating them, but on his arrival, met 
Thomas Neal, who bore a message to him from Bonner, charg- 
ing him, on pain of excommunication, to take no part in the 
Consecration ; that he affected weakness of vision, and declined 
to act; whereupon they had recourse to Scory, who, at the 
same time and place, proceeded to make them Bishops! If 
this part of the story be true, there was then no need for secre- 
cy, on the ground of the intended consecrator being known not 
to be a Bishop, seeing that Landatf was known and approved 
of all, as such. Had the time and place been appointed with 
the expectation that Scory, or some one known not to be a 
Bishop, was to be the consecratur, there might have been some 
reason for having it ‘done in a corner ;” but seeing that Lan- 
daff was expected to officiate, there could have been no such 
reason. 

But granting that they thus met at the tavern for the pur- 
pose of avoiding public notice and remark, the question arises, 
why did they not choose a place stil more private than the 
Nag’s-head Tavern in Cheapside ? If secrecy had been the 
object, doubtless private parlors, or upper rooms, might have 
been commanded, as well as the Nag’s-head Tavern, which 
would certainly have secured the object much better. Or, sup- 
pose they had a private apartment in the tavern ; then a ques- 
tion arises, how came “ Thomas Neal, an officer of Bonner’s,” 
to be present, and able to testify to the farcical consecration by 
Scory ? Let it be observed that the whole story rests on the 
testimony of this Thomas Neal. He had come with a letter, 
or message, from Bonner, to forbid the old Bishop of Landaff 
acting, and accomplished this object ; but most strangely, is at 
once admitted into the private chamber, and becomes a witness 
of what transpired. Had he gone out at once, and published 
the story, it might have appeared as respectable as some of the 
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disclosures of Titus Bates, of later times; but seeing that 
Champney, after fifty-seven years, had only seen “one named 
Thomas Bluet, who had received it of Thomas Neal,” in all 
probability long since in his grave, the story becomes wholly 
unworthy of credit. Indeed, it is gratifying to observe that 
even Archbishop Kenrick, in his desperate effort to palm off 
the Nag’s-head Story on the American people, was too careful 
of his reputation to say that he believed it, or that he thought 
it credible. 

Another view of the matter has struck us with much force. 
The impression intended to be made is, that they had resolved 
to have Consecration private, for purpose of preventing remark 
on its irregularity. But what course could possibly have done 
so much to awaken suspicion, as this strange and unheard of 
procedure ? If the object had been to avoid suspicion, and to 
pass off a sham Consecration for a real one, is it not suppos- 
able that ordinary sagacity would have suggested the impor- 
tance of throwing around it every possible circumstance of 
regularity ? A departure from all usage would naturally 
cause remark, and lead to the inquiry, why was it thus? 
Moreover, of all the monarchs of England, no one was ever 
more remarkable for love of state, or pageant, than was Eliza- 
beth. All writers agree that her tastes, in this respect, would 
have led her greatly to prefer the Church of Rome. No one 
who studies her character can believe, for a moment, that she 
would ever have allowed the Consecration of her primate to 
take place in a tavern; nor in any private house. In regard 
to her general conduct in this respect, we are assured by San- 
ders, (a Romanist,) that notwithstanding the repeal of the old 
laws, Queen Elizabeth always took care that those whom she 
nominated for Bishops were Ordained, (Consecrated,) with the 
ceremonies prescribed by the laws of the realm. 

Besides all this, it is not very probable that the ‘‘old Bishop 
of Landaff” would have been very much terrified by the 
threatening message which he is said to have received from 
Bonner; seeing that he had already taken the Oath of Alle- 
giance to the new Queen, (Elizabeth,) by which he was as 
badly embarrassed with the papal authority as he could pos- 
sibly be by any additional act of disobedience to the papacy. 
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It may not be out of place here to remark, that even if it 
were proved that Parker had no other Consecration than the 
one alleged at Nag’s-head, he might, even then, have been a 
true Bishop, according to ancient usage, and general consent. 
For the assertion that Scory had never been consecrated a 
Bishop, but had, “under Edward VI. usurped a bishoprick, 
without consecration,” is utterly false, if records are,to be be- 
‘lieved. His Consecration is distinctly recorded in Cranmer’s 
Archi-Episcopal register ; he is spoken of by numerous writers 
as a Bishop, first, of Chichester, and afterwards of Hereford ; 
and but for the Nag’s-head Story, no one would ever have 
doubted that he was such. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that he was a Bishop, and as such had the right to consecrate 
other Bishops ; for it is a well recognized principle of Ancient 
Canons, and has been frequently acted on, that even one Bishop 
may consecrate Bishops; and that their Consecration is to be 
held valid ;—though not canonized. Hence, if we were to 
admit the truth of the Nag’s-head Story, and yet could prove 
the fact of Scory’s being a Bishop, we could not fail to estab- 
lish the validity of Parker’s Consecration ;—provided the form 
used contained the essence of Consecration. To this, however, 
we attach no importance, farther than it serves to show the 
falsehood contained in the statement, that Scory “had in- 
truded himself inte the episcopal function without consecra- 
tion.” The more falsehoods can be proved to enter into the 
story, the more we shall be able to show why it should all be 
discredited. 

One more argument against the credibility of this story is 
drawn from the fact that it declares al/ the new Bishops to 
have been consecrated by Scory at the same time. (Strangely 
enough, it has never had any date!) But according to Ry- 
mer’s Records, as well as Parker’s official register, they were 
consecrated at different times. Thus, Parker was consecrated 
alone, on the seventeenth of December, 1559. On the twenty- 
first of the same month, Parker consecrated four others, two 
more on the second of March, 1560, and still two others on 
the twenty-fourth of March. So it is stated in the register 
kept by Parker, and which was found among his papers after 
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his death. In accordance with this, the State Records of 
Elizabeth, still accessible in the royal archives, show that her 
commissions for the Consecrations of the new Bishops were 
issued at different times, and at times corresponding with the 
registered dates of the Consecration. If, then, the Nag’s- 
head Story be true, not only must Parker’s register be false, 
but the authentic, civil records of the nation be rejected. 

We are aware that the question may be raised, with some 
show of plausibility, How are we to account for the existence 
and currency of such a story, if there were no foundation for 
it? To this, we might, without any violation of logic, reply 
that it is not our work to account for it. If the truthful man 
were bound to account for every falsehood which might be set 
in circulation, and show how it came to be, his labors, we ap- 
prehend, would be greater than many would be willing to 
undertake. 

We may here remark, however, that Parker’s Confirmation 
did take place eight days before his Consecration; and judging 
from certain incidental points in history, we conclude that it 
may have been no uncommon thing for the Bishops about those 
times, to meet at a private house or tavern, for this purpose, 
(there being no public service connected with it,) and for the 
Bishop elect to furnish a dinner to the Bishops and others, at 
his own expense. It is by no means improbable that some- 
thing of this kind may have occurred at the time of Parker’s 
confirmation, (ratification,) and that it may have been at the 
Nag’s-head Tavern; and Thomas Neal, or some other per- 
son, either from ignorance or wickedness, may have made the 
Nag’s-head Story out of this. This is plausible; and the more 
so, from the fact that the story, as generally held by Roman- 
ists, goes on to say that, after the Consecration, a dinner was 
served up at Parker’s expense. In support of this, we will 
quote a few sentences from Heylin, which we have just now 
observed : 


‘But to proceed unto the consecration of the new archbishop, the first thing 
to be done, after the passing the royal assent for ratifying of the election of the 
dean and chapter, was the confirming it in the Court of Arches, according to the 
usual form in that behalf; which being accordingly performed, the Vicar Gen- 
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eral, the Dean of the Arches, the proctors and officers of the court, whose pres- 
ence was required at this solemnity, were entertained at a dinner provided for 
them, at the Nag’s Head tavern, in Cheapside ; for which, although Parker paid 
the shot, yet shall the Church be called to an after-reckoning.” 


We now come to speak of Authentic Records concerning the 
Consecration of Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Having already pointed out some of the features in the Nag’s- 
head Story, which make it altogether incredible, we now pro- 
ceed to present positive testimony, showing that Parker was 
regularly consecrated, in accordance with the Ordinal of the 
Church, established by Edward VI., repealed by Queen Mary, 
and restored on the accession of Elizabeth. And, proceeding 
on the maxim that “‘the better way of refuting a falsehood is 
to demonstrate its opposite,” we hope to satisfy our readers 
of the absurdity of the entire Nag’s-head Story. 

Cardinal Pole, the Archbishop of Canterbury, under Queen 
Mary, survived the Queen but a fewhours. Hence, on the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth, she found the See of Canterbury vacant. 

The importance of the post required that it should be filled 
‘with the least possible delay. Parker had filled several im- 
portant posts, in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. ; 
but during the reign of Mary, had shut himself up in “letter- 
ed seclusion.” Now, he was recalled to court, to assist in the 
work of restoring the Reformation. His entire devotion to 
this work, together with his eminent learning, soon signalized 
him to the Queen as a fit person to fill the vacant See of Can- 
terbury. Accordingly, on the 18th of July, 1559, the Queen 
issued her Conge d’elire to the Dean and Chapter of Canter- 
bury for an election; and on the first day of August following, 
Matthew Parker'was duly elected. On the ninth of Septem- 
ber following, she issued her royal commission to six Bishops, 
ordering them to proceed to the confirmation and Consecration 
of the Bishop elect. These Bishops were Cuthbert, Bishop of 
Durham, Gilbert, Bishop of Bath, David, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, Anthony, Bishop of Landaff, William Barlow, and 
John Scory, Bishops, at that time, without Sees. From some 
cause, this commission was never executed. Most probably, 
some of the Bishops therein named remained Romanists, and 
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so refused toactin the Consecration. In fact, it is well-known 
that many of the Bishops of Mary opposed the Reformation 
under Elizabeth. On the sixth of December, another com- 
mission was issued to the same effect ; but directed to Anthony 
Kitchin, Bishop of Llandaff, William Barlow, John Scory, 
Miles Coverdale, Richard (John) de Bedford, John de Thet- 
ford, and John Bale, Bishop of Osory, calling on them, or any 
four of them, to proceed to the confirmation and Consecration. 
Anthony Kitchin, ‘‘the old Bishop of Llandaff,” it is true, re- 
fused, or failed, to act, either from infirmity, or from a timid- 
ity in presiding at the first Consecration under the new law; 
and William Barlow became the presiding Bishop, assisted 
by Scory, Coverdale, and John Hodgkin, of Bedford. These 
four proceeded to the confirmation and Consecration of Parker. 
The confirmation took place on the ninth of December, 1559, 
and the Consecration on Sunday, the seventeenth of the same 
month, (1559,) by the same Bishops who had confirmed the 
election eight days previous. The Consecration was perform- 
ed in the Archi-Episcopal Chapel at Lambeth, and was duly 
recorded in the Registers of Canterbury, and also in the library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. It was also found in 
Parker’s register, after his death. We shall copy the one 
found in Cambridge, that being the one printed in the Works 
of Archbishop Bramhall, and differing very little, as we shall 
hereafter see, from the Canterbury Record, kept in Lambeth 
Palace. Believing that it may be agreeable to many of our 
readers, we here present a translation of it. 


“The order of the consecration of the Rt. Rev, Father in Christ, Matthew 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, held in his Chapel at Lambeth, at his manor, 
on Sunday, the 17th day of the month of Decemper, Anno Domrnt, 1559. 

In the first place, the chapel was adorned with hangings in the eastern part ; 
moreover, the floor was covered with red cloth; the table, placed in the east 
necessary for performing the sacred rites, was covered with a cloth and cushion. 
Besides, four chairs for the four Bishops, to whom had been committed the duty 
of consecrating the Archbishop, had been placed in the southeast. Moreover, a 
kneeling stool, covered with cloth and cushions, on which the Bishops kneeled 
on bended knees, was placed before the chairs. In like manner,a chair and 
kneeling stool, covered with cloth and cushion, had been placed in the northern 
quarter of the eastern part of the same chapel. 
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These things being thus arranged in their order, (due form,) about five or six 
o’clock in the morning, the Archbishop approached the chapel through the 
western gate, clothed in a toga and scarlet cap, four torches preceding, and 
accompanied by the four Bishops who were to officiate at his consecration; viz. 
by name, William Barlow, formerly Bishop of Bath and Wells, but now elected 
to the bishoprick of Chichester; John Scory, formerly Bishop of Chichester, 
but now called to Hereford; Miles Coverdale, formerly Bishop of Exeter, and 
John Hodgkins, Suffragan Bishop of Bedford. After that all these had occupied 
the seats prepared for them, each in his rank, morning prayers were read by the 
Chaplain, Andrew Pearson, in a clear voice; which finished, John Scory, of 
whom we have before made mention, ascended the desk, and having taken for 
himself, as a text, ‘‘ The elders which are among you, I exhort, who am also an 
elder,” &c., (or from the Vulgate, “ Seniores ergo qui in nobis sunt obsecro 
consenior,”’&c. proceeded to discourse, notinelegant!y. The discourse finished, the 
Archbishop and the other four Bishops went out of the chapel to prepare them- 
selves for the Holy Communion; and, having gone into the vestry through the 
northern door, they returned without delay, dressed in this manner :—The Arch- 
bishop was clothed in a surplice, as they call it. The Bishop elect of Chiches- 
ter, prepared for performing the sacred rites, wore a silk cap, to whom ministered 
and lent them aid, the two archi-episcopal Chaplains, Nicholas Bullingham, 
archdeacon of Lincoln, and Edward Gest, also archdeacon of Canterbury, in like 
manner clothed with silk caps. Hereford elect, and the suffragan of Bedford, 
were clothed in linen surplices. Miles Coverdale used a long woolen gown. 

In this manner clothed, they proceeded to celebrate the communion, the 
Archbishop resting on bended knees on the lowest step of the chancel. The 
Gospel being finished, Hereford elect, Suffragan of Bedford, and Miles Coverdale, 
concerning whom before, the Bishop elect of Chichester, sitting before the 
Archbishop in a chair by the table, addressed him in these words: “ Rev. Father 
in God; This man, of equal learning and piety, we offer and present to you to 
be consecrated Archbishop.” Immediately after they had said these things, the 
commission of the Queen for the consecration of the Archbishop was presented, 
which being read by the Rev. Thomas Yale, LL.D., the oath of royal suprema- 
cy, or of preserving its supreme authority, decreed and promulged the first year 
of the reign of our illustrious Queen Elizabeth, was required of the same Arch- 
bishop, which, when he had solemnly laid his hands on the Holy Gospel, he took 
upon himsclf in a set form of words, the Bishop elect of Chichester having 
prefaced a few things; and having exhorted the people to devotion, he prepared 
himself for repeating the Liturgies; the choir responding. This having been 
performed, after some questions proposed by the elect Chichester, and after the 
devotions and certain suffrages, performed in the presence of God, according to 
the formula in the book published by act of parliament, the Bishops of Chiches- 
ter and Hereford, the suffragan of Bedford, and Miles Coverdale, having placed 
their hands on the Archbishop’s head, said, in English: ‘‘ Take the Holy Ghost, 
and remember that thou stir up the grace of God which is in thee, by the impo- 
sition of hands; for God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and 
love, and of soberness.” 

These words having been thus spoken, they delivered into his hands the Holy 
Bible, after this manner saying to him:—“ See that thou be diligent in reading ; 
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and continually meditate on those things which are written in these Books. Be 
unwilling to lack diligence in these books, in order that the advancement com- 
ing thence may be known to all, and may be remarkable. Have diligent care 
of those things which pertain to you, and to your office of teaching; for in this 
way shalt thou save, not only thyself, but thy hearers; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord,.”’* 

After they had said these things, the Bishop elect of Chichester proceeded to 
the remaining ceremonies of the communion, delivering to the Archbishop no 
pastoral staff, with which the Archbishop, together with the other Bishops, com- 
municated, with some others also. 

The ceremonies having been, at length, ended, the Archbishop departed 
through the northern door of the eastern part of the Chapel, accompanied by 
those four Bishops who had consecrated him; and, attended by those same 
Bishops, he returned through the same door, clothed in a white episcopal sur- 
plice, and with a crimera, (as they call it,) of black silk. Moreover, he wore, 
fastened around his neck, a collar of precious sable skins, in common language 
called sables. And in like manner, Chichester and Hereford were each clothed 
in their episcopal vestments; in the surplice and crimera, also. Dr. Coverdale 
and the Suffragan of Bedford, wore only long gowns. 

The Archbishop, then proceeding toward the west door, gave to Thomas Doyle, 
the steward, John Baker, the treasurer, and John Marsh, keeper of the rolls, 
each, a white staff; in this manner signifying to them their duties and offices. 
These things having been performed in their own fashion, as aforesaid, the Arch- 
bishop left the chapel through the western door, those of nobler blood, in his 
own family, preceding him; the rest following behind. 

All these things were performed in the presence of the Rev. Bishops, Edmand 
Gryndall, Bishop elect of London, Richard Cockes, Bishop elect of Ely, Edwin 
Sandes, Bishop elect of Worcester, Anthony Huse, principal Knight and chief 
secretary of the Archbishop, and Thomas Argall, Knight and register at-Chiches- 
ter,—the first officer of Canterbury,—Thomas Willet and John Jacent, notaries 
public; and some others.” 

“ Agrees with the original in the library of Corpus Christi College, at Cam- 


bridge. 
MATTHEW WHINN, Notary Public, and 


January 8, 1674. Principal Register, Acad. Cant.” 

This copy was obtained by Archbishop Bramhall for inser- 
tion in his Works, which were printed in 1677. It will be 
observed that its correctness is certified by the Notary Public 
and Register of Cant., Matthew Whinn. 

The Nag’s-head Story being entirely overthrown by this 
testimony, the Romanists set on foot another story, represent- 





* By reference to the Ordinal of Edward VI. we observe that our translation does not fally 
agree with it in language. It was spoken in English, and translated by the clerk into Latin, 
which gave occasion for some modification; and to this is added the liability to change in our. 
free translation into English. 
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ing this as a forgery of modern times. To meet this, Arch- 
bishop Bramhall, or some one for him, procured the following 
certificates. 


“ Cambridge, Jan. 11th, 1674. 
We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, having seen the original, whereof 

this writing is a perfect copy, and considered the hand, and other circumstances 
thereof, are fully persuaded that it is a true and genuine record of the Rites and 
ceremonies of Archbishop Parker’s consecration, and as ancient as the date it 
bears. In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands the day and year 
above written, 

HEN. PAMAN, Ort. Pub. 

HEN. MORE, D. D. 

RA. WIDDRINGTON, 8. T. D. 


and D. MARS, P.” 


After this, there seems to have been another story gotten up, 
that this record of Cambridge did not harmonize with that of 
Canterbury, kept in Lambeth Palace; and hence it was to be 
inferred that one, or both, must be false. To meet this slander, 
some one in 1720, (we know not who,) procured the following 
certificate from Lambeth. Courayer states in his ‘‘ Defense of 
the Validity of the English Ordinations,” that he had deposi- 
ted the original in the King’s Library (at Paris,) on the ninth 
of May, 1722; whence we may infer that he procured it for his 
own use in preparing his “ Defense,” which appeared about 
that time. 


‘“We, whose names are subscribed, do certify, that we have collated and com- 
pared together, the Records of the R. R. Matthew Parker’s consecration, printed 
in a book entitled, ‘ The Works of the most Rev. Father in God, John Bramhall, 
D.D., late Lord Archbishop of Armagh, Primate and Metropolitan of all Ireland,’ 
printed at Dublin in the year 1677, in Fol., which Records, excepting some 
passages hereafter mentioned, we have found very conformable to the original, 
which is preserved in the archives of the archi-episcopal Palace at Lambeth, 
near London. 

Dated at the Archi-Episcopal Palace at Lambeth, this 15th day of March, O. 
8., 1720. 

Signed in the presence of 

W. AYERST, 8. T,B., and E. A. Pr. 

JAMES PIERS, J. C. 

PAT. PIERS, de Girardin, Dr. of the Sorbonne. 

D. WILKINS, 8. T. P., Rev. in Christo Patri Guil. 
Archiep, Cant. 4 Sacris Dom,” 
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The discrepancies between the two Records, named in the 
above certificate, they give in full, naming the pages and lines. 
They are fourteen in all ; and the differences are merely verbal, 
and do not, in the least, affect their agreement in sense. We 
can hardly doubt that the same reporter furnished both copies 
for permanent record, (perhaps one was copied from the other,) 
and there is internal evidence of their having been written 
during the progress of the service, on the 17th of December, 1559. 

Of the four consecrating Bishops, we may here remark, that 
their well-known position in the Church, long previous to Par- 
ker’s Consecration, should place the fact of their Episcopal 
Consecration beyond controversy. Barlow had been Bishop of 
Bath and Wells in the time of Edward VI.; was displaced by 
Mary, and at the time of Parker’s Consecration, was Bishop 
elect of Chichester. Scory had been Bishop of Chichester, 
and at the time of Parker’s Consecration, was Bishop elect of 
Hereford. Miles Coverdale had grown old under many labors 
in the work of the Reformation. For a short time, he had 
been Bishop of Exeter, but, during the bloody reign of Mary, 
had resided abroad, and never became Bishop of another dio- 
cese. John Hodgkin, (named above as John de Bedford,) 
was Suffragan Rishop of Bedford. All these four had been 
named in the Queen’s Commission, and all had been regularly 
consecrated Bishops. Moreover, all of them had been Bishops of 
Dioceses, except Hodgkin, who was a Suffragan, but was not, 
from this cause, any the less capable of acting in the conse- 
cration of Parker. We shall see, hereafter, that the Roman- 
ists afterward called in question the fact of Barlow’s having 
ever been consecrated, himself; and as he was the consecrator 
of Parker, they proposed thereby to raise a question concerning 
the validity of Parker’s Consecration. This will be treated in 
another chapter. 

In addition to the records already produced, we find, that on 
the 22d day of March, 1560, Archbishop Parker received the 
investiture of Canterbury in his temporalities, which is strong 
presumptive evidence of his having been recently consecrated. 

As for the Nags-head fable, it is manifest, as we have before 
said, that it was not known, nor thought of, until more than 
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fifty years after the Consecration of Parker. Nota syllable of it 
appears in any of the Romish writings within that time. Even 
Sanders, who violently attacked the English Consecrations, and 
attempted to invalidate them, says not a word of this story. 

In answer to the positive testimony which we have produced, 
they argue, first, that it was fifty years after the Consecration 
of Parker, before the Lambeth and Cambridge records were pro- 
claimed to the world, and hence, that they are to be suspected 
of forgery. Second, that the persons who published them were 
interested, and therefore are to be suspected. Third, that the 
records do not agree, and therefore are to be set aside. 

In answer to the first objection, Courayer has well said : 


“Tf the fable of the ordination of the Nag’s-head had been more ancient than 
it is, we should have had the record sooner published, to destroy it; but where 
the method of this proceeding was known, what necessity was there to publish 
How many records are there shut up, which are no less au- 


an account of it ? 
thentic for that reason? And besides, was it ever refused to be produced, or 
Co 


shown, to them who wanted information in this matter? It is a strange thing, 
if all the records that are kept private should be suspected because they were 
never exposed, What becomes of all our history if, to remove all suspicions, it 
should be objected that the records had hitherto been kept secret ?” 


But the fact was really published within Parker’s life, which 
shows that it had not been ‘‘ done in a corner,” nor was intended 
to be kept secret. Inthe “Lives of the Archbishops,” published 
at London in 1572, before Parker’s death, it is stated, that— 

‘In the year 1559, he was chosen Archbishop of Canterbury, by the Dean and 
Chapter of the Metropolitan Church of Canterbury, and was afterwards, in the 
same year, on the 17th day of December, consecrated according to law by four 
Bishops, William, Bishop of Chichester, John, of Hereford, Miles, late Bishop 
of Exeter, and Richard, {John,) of Bedford. In the margin of that work it is 
written, when translated, ‘ These consecrations and confirmations appear in the 
registers.’ ”’ 

After Parker’s death, when the Jesuits began to circulate 
the Nag’s-head story, Archbishop Abbot, willing to do every- 
thing reasonable, to prove the genuineness of the Record, con- 
sented that four Romanists, three of whom were Jesuits, should 
come to Lambeth, and in his presence, and the presence of the 
Bishops of London, Durham, Ely, Bath, Lincoln, and Ro- 
chester, examine the Records, to their satisfaction. The pro- 
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posal was accepted; and at the end of the examination, they 
promised to report the result. After leaving, however, they 
requested that the Records should be sent to them, to examine 
more fully, by themselves. Of course, this was not permitted; 
and thereupon, they raised a report, that investigation had 
been refused. To have permitted the Official Records to go 
out into the world, and into the hands of sworn enemies, who 
might either interpolate, or destroy them, would have been 
most unwise, and contrary to all precedent. They were told 
that they might return to the palace, and examine them to their 
satisfaction; but this they refused to do, and persisted in com- 
plaining that they had not been permitted to examine them! 

In short, all doubts raised by Romanists, of the genuine- 
ness of the Records, are based on assumptions of that charac- 
ter, which, if admitted, would forever destroy the science of 
History, and throw the world into entire doubt and uncertainty 
as to the truth of every fact, the moment it had become a thing 
of the past, and ceased to be visible; unless the principle were 
admitted, that the assertion of some Jesuit could set every- 
thing right, and remove all doubts. 

As for their second objection, that the authors of the Rec- 
ords, and of their publication, were interested, and therefore 
not to be believed, it might be sufficient to reply, so were the 
authors of the Nag’s-head story. Moreover, if this be admit- 
ted, then it follows, that the Records of no Nation, State, or 
Church, are to be believed, if kept by themselves. To make 
them reliable, they must be kept by strangers, who have 
no interest in them whatever; or, forsooth, by enemies, 
whose business it is to place the worst construction on ev- 
erything. No one, we presume, will question, that had the 
recording of the Elizabethan Consecrations been commit- 
ted to Jesuits, they might have appeared different from what 
they do; but whether more reliable, the common sense of the 
world will judge. 

The third objection, that there is a discrepancy among the 
Records, and therefore, that none of them are to be relied on, 
requires examination, and to this we shall next ask the atten- 


tion of our readers. 
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Art. VI—FREE CHURCHES. 


We do not propose, in our present discussion, to enter largely 
into the theoretical questions to which our theme sometimes gives 
rise, and which have been treated with sufficient fullness in for- 
mer Numbers of our Review; but, rather, to bring the subject 
to a practical test, the test of experience and observation. It 
is not amiss, however, for a writer to define his own personal 
position, even when writing anonymously; provided the knowl- 
edge of that position by the reader may serve to increase the 
force of the argument toa candid mind, or relieve it of the 
danger of a prejudiced reception. We shall have many things 
to say, in the course of this discussion, from which an unguarded 
reader might infer, that we started from the stand-point of 
antagonism to Free Churches. We should not regard the in- 
justice of that inference towards ourself, because we write im- 
personally. But, as it would, also, be unjust to our argument, 
and might lessen the weight which it would otherwise carry 
with it, we begin with saying, that not only are we a friend of 
Free Churches in theory, but we have proved the sincerity of 
our friendship by years of earnest toil in their service; and 
now, if we could, with a clear judgment and an honest con- 
science, make our review a simple, outright and thorough de- 
fense of the system, it would give us unfeigned and unmingled 
happiness to do so. With our brethren, who are laboring un- 
der the burden and heat of the day, as we ourself have long 
labored, to render effectual and successful, a plan which has 
the unquestionable authority of primitive practice, and is the 
only one, as it seems to us, thoroughly accordant with the spirit 
of Christianity, the freeness and fullness of Christ’s Redemp- 
tion, and the general precepts of the Word of God; with these 
brethren we have the quickest, strongest sympathy; we rejoice 
at every instance of their success, as a gain for a good cause; 
we should rejoice, with joy unspeakable, if we could believe, 
that that cause was destined, under the present order of the 
Church, to a speedy and universal triumph. 
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We may add, that we do not write under the influence of 
hopelessness, created by disappointment. Accustomed to re- 
gard the propitious issues of the Ministry as the gift of God, 
we deny all title to earthly honor on account of them. But, 
we may say, for the sake of our argument, that it has pleased 
our Divine Master to crown with great and singular blessing 
the enterprise to which our own energy has been mainly de- 
voted; and we should reckon it a heavy personal affliction, if 
that enterprise should ever be diverted (we are sure it would 
only be by the force of inexorable necessity) from its adhe- 
rence to a Free Gospel, ina Free Church. We have nothing, 
in our own recollection, which leads us to speak less hopefully 
than would any other who had had the same length and 
breadth and depth of experience with ourself. To “experi- 
ence” we should add observation; for the opinion we entertain 
has been formed, in part, by looking at others’ labors, and 
viewing the work of Free Churches in other lands than our 
own. 

We propose, now, as briefly as may be, to give the result of 
our study, our observation, and our experience. 

Our definite proposition we will state as follows: while we 
agree fully with the Scriptural and Catholic doctrine which lies 
at the basis of the Free System, and would rejoice if every 
Church in our Communion could be placed on that basis; and, 
while we do not doubt the practicability of the System, under 
certain favoring circumstances, and believe, that in every 
such instance it ought to be adopted, we do also believe, 
that its universal, or general adoption, in this country, is im- 
possible; and that, therefore, any attempt to that end is useless 
and inexpedient. We believe, farther, that the cases in which 
it may be adopted, are few and exceptional. This is our prop- 
osition. 

The Free System, as organized and offered to us in this 
country, is radically defective in principle, and, generally, im- 
practicable in use, because it is an attempt to restore one por- 
tion of the ancient plan, without other organic parts, which 
are essential to the vitality and efficient working of the whole. 
It is like the heart, the source of life, deprived of the func- 
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tions of the lungs, the means of providing life. We proceed 
to illustrate. The advocates of the Free System are unques- 
tionably right in the position, that it was the System of prim- 
itive and even of Apostolic times, and that it is still the Sys- 
{em of the major part of that great body, the Church Catho- 
lic—the Oriental Church, the Church of Rome, and the An- 
glican Communion. We, who have adopted the Pew System, 
are the undoubted minority of the Catholic Christians on the 
face of the earth. But those advocates have forgot, that it 
was allied, in the Ancient Church, and is now, where it exists 
in vigor, with an entire organization, which we have almost to- 
tally. lost, and which the boldest of those advocates would 
hardly dream of restoring. As part of an organic structure, it 
was natural, easy, and effective in operation. Taken out.of 
that organism, and set at work by itself, it must, generally, be 
inefficient, difficult and abnormal in action. Where is now our 
parochial constitution, which makes every individual member 
of the Church, within defined limits, a member of the Parish, 
as was the case in early times ? Do the uncompromising friends 
of the Free System suppose, that in those days, as in ours, 
and in those lands which the Church then possessed, as in our 
own country, generally, a Christian was free to wander whither 
he would, and connect himself with this or that Parish, at his 
pleasure ? No; he belonged, of necessity, to the Parish where 
he lived; and that Parish had definite territorial limits; and, 
residing within those limits, he could be called upon, authori- 
tatively, to contribute to the support of the Parish Church; 
and he could not easily evade the call. This control over her 
members, the Church, in this country, has lost; and who will 
dare to propose that she regain it? On the contrary, take a 
European or, better, an Oriental Laity, (for it isin the East 
that the primitive features of the ancient parochial life are 
most strictly preserved,) and we can imagine the effect, if a 
Christian should come to his Priest and say, ‘I propose to re- 
move, parochially, to another Church, without changing my 
place of residence. I shall no longer attend Church, or receive 
the Means of Grace, here, or contribute to the support of this 
Parish. Will you transfer me to Church ? If you will 
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not, I will go without a transfer.’ The Rector would at first, 
doubtless, be astonished at a proceeding, such as had never be- 
fore b2en heard of. His second movement would be to go to 
the Bishop, and report the matter to him. The Bishop would 
send for the offender. He would say to him, when he came 
into his presence, ‘ My son, this is an irregularity which you 
propose. ‘Such an act is contrary to all rule, has never been 
allowed, and cannot be tolerated. If you wish to belong to 
another Parish, you must remove your residence, and live within 
its jurisdiction.’ An Oriental Christian would, probably, sub- 
mit at once. If he did not, the order would be given to the 
Rector of the Church to which he wished to transfer his alle- 
giance, not to receive him, and, though he might come into the 
Church to worship, not to give him, or his family, the minis- 
tration of the Sacraments, marriage, burial, and other ordi- 
nances of religion. If he persisted in denying his parochial 
ties and obligations, he would be subjected to formal discipline, 
and eventually, perhaps, to excommunication. 

Now, take any considerable section of one of our large cities, 
and set it off asa Parish. Let it be a matter of obligation 
and necessity, that every member of the Church, rich or poor, 
residing within its limits, belong to it, and contribute, accord- 
ing to his ability, for its support, the Rector having an author- 
itative voice to this énd; we should thus have one of the ori- 
ginal conditions of a Free Church, which we have lost entirely, 
or to all efficient purposes. Without this condition, we labor 
in vain in behalf of the Free System. We take one feature 
of the ancient organization, and omit another, without which 
the first is, generally, impracticable. 

But we have not yet told the whole truth. We have no 
lay discipline, or next tonone. We know how this necessity was 
left unprovided for in the Anglican Reformation. The result 
is, that hardly any Protestant body has less of a law and rule 
of discipline for the Laity, than have we. We have no code, 
like those of ancient times, of which only portions have come 
down to us; and, more than that, we have not the official con- 
trol which the ancient Clergy had over the Laity; and we can- 
not have it, without the ancient parochial structure. What 
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shall we do, then? Shall we restore it ? We need not argue 
the absolute impossibility of restoration, in the present state 
of the Church, and of general opinion among us. But, if we 
restore one we must restore the other. The ancient laws went 
with the ancient limitation of Parishes, and were inseparable 
from it. Otherwise, we should have laws from which one could 
escape at any time, if he fled into a Parish where his irregu- 
larities would be overlooked. But the old laws, combined with 
the parochial tie, furnished a hold upon the laity which we 
have lost. Every member of the Church was under guardian- 
ship, and under efficient control. Ifhe violated no written law, 
yet, if he did not do his duty, as a faithful Christian, towards 
his Parish Church, he could be subjected to reproof and disci- 
pline; and he could not run away to another part of the Fold, 
at his will. No member could abstain from worship, (and, by 
“‘member,” we mean ‘baptised person,’) or neglect to receive 
the other means of grace, with impunity; and, receiving them, 
he could not well avoid doing his part towards sustaining them 
in the House of God. Thus, Churches were Free; but, in 
those Free Churches, no man was free. Every member was 
known, and every one must do his duty as a Parishioner. We 
have said enough to indicate our meaning, and enough for our 
present purpose, without enumerating other features of the 
early Church, which were intimately connected with parochial 
life, and helped to sustain it in vigorous condition. 

We proceed now to show how the two-fold deficiency which 
we have cited, operates adversely to the success of Free Church- 
es in this country, and makes their continuance, necessarily, 
precarious and uncertain. It will be seen, that the peculiar 
and insuperable difficulties against which they struggle, are the 
direct result of working for the effects of the Primitive System, 
with only a portion of the primitive machinery. 

We understand by a ‘Free Church,” (and in this discussion 
we mean by a “ Free Church,”) one which is a Parish Church, 
having the usual parochial organization, and to be supported 
within itself. We exclude, therefore, from view at present, 
‘« Mission Churches,” which are sustained from without. We 
also mean by a “Free Church,” one which is to be supported 
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by voluntary Offerings, laid upon the Altar; which is claimed 
to be, and is, the legitimate and regular method of supporting 
such Churches, the method to be relied upon for their support, 
in case they replace Pew Churches, and become universal. The 
Offertory is to the Free Church, what the rents of seats are to 
the Pew Church—the ordinary and regular source of supply. 
Subscriptions may be resorted to under either system ; 
but, they are not of rule and custom; they are an exceptional 
method, intended for emergencies, to supply deficiency arising 
under the regular mode. The rule of Free Churches is the 
Offertory : the rule of Pew Churches is Rents. There may 
also be Endowments under either system; but they too are ex- 
ceptional, and under both systems will, probably, always 
be rare in this country. The question is, in exact and fair 
terms, can Free Churches, with the Offertory for their support, 
take the place of Pew Churches, with Rents for their support, 
so that the former shall be the general mode, the acknowl- 
edged rule and the habit of Church life? This is the precise 
question. We reply, with unfeigned regret and sorrow, but 
with the fullest conviction of our judgment, a conviction forced 
upon us, against every predilection and wish of our heart, by 
the united power of study, observation and experience, NO. 
We advance to the reasons for this unwelcome conclusion. 
First, there is not within our knowledge a solitary instance in 
this land, in which a Parish Church has succeeded upon the 
Free System, as we have defined it. The assertion may, at 
first, seem to be a rash one, but we speak advisedly, and after 
large inquiry. Our practical relation to the enterprise, has 
placed us within reach of much private testimony, from fellow- 
workers in the same cause, and in every instance it has helped 
to confirm our own slowly formed and independent opinion. Is 
there a Parish Church in the United States which has been 
supported by the free-will Offerings of the people, for a suffi- 
cient time to be called a success, without one of these exceptional 
conditions; either the presence of a single man, or two or three 
men, who, as authors of the enterprise, and having large abil- 
ity, have stood ready, at considerable sacrifice and great cost 
to themselves, to make up all deficiencies in the working of the 
rule, either because they had an enthusiastic love for the prin- 
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ciple, or were personally interested to an extraordinary degree, 
as founders of the enterprise; or the supply of deficiency in 
the Offertory by forced subscriptions in the Parish, or charity 
from abroad; or finally, by the good fortune of having a Rec- 
tor who can provide for himself from private resources, be- 
cause he has means of his own, or has rich friends who are 
ready to help him, or resorts to other methods for obtaining, at 
least a part of his livelihood ? If there is any such Church 
in this country, we have failed to discover it. Besides other 
inquiry, we have examined, extensively, lists of Free Churches 
which have been published ; but we do not yet find one clear 
case, though we have earnestly desired to find many. There 
is not a single instance in which a Free Church has succeeded, 
within the strict limitations of the system which must be the 
ground of general dependence, if that system is, as a rule, to 
replace the Pew System. If one or two instances could be 
found, they would hardly, in so large a matter, perceptibly in- 
validate our argument 

It will not do for us to say, that we must be content to re- 
sort to odd shifts and extra expedients, in behalf of Free 
Churches, for the sake of the principle. That is an available 
and fair argument for single cases, and we honor those who are 
sustaining Free Churches, in any honorable way. The question 
now is, is this or that system, as a general rule and prac- 
tice, the recognized habit of the Church? Let it be remem- 
bered, all along, that we do not argue against the establish- 
ment and support of Free Churches by any means that are 
lawfully available. On the contrary, we rejoice in every one 
that exists, although some of them do excite in us a very pain- 
ful sympathy, from the struggle which they have to make, 
even with the aid of extraordinary expedients. Towards their 
hard-worked and anxious Rectors, especially,—men who, for the 
sake of a primitive truth, are enduring conflicts and trials 
which the Church at large knows nothing of; enduring them 
in patient silence, lest the principle for which they endure, suf- 
fer by the disclosure of them,—towards those men, whose tales 
of trouble have often been poured into our fraternal ear, seek- 
ing consolation from one who was a laborer in the same cause, 
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and who therefore knew something of its difficulties and its 
sorrows; towards those men, we feel ourselves drawn by the 
strongest cords of affectionate sympathy and interest. Lit- 
tle do they, (as there are many, especially young clergymen,) 
who are ardent theorists in this behalf, and only theorists, un- 
derstand and appreciate the full scope of the argument with 
which they deal. We were once young ourself, and we can 
sympathize with them also; for we have still the same love as 
ever for the principle, and we once had the same inexperienced 
enthusiasm which now fires their breasts. We honor the feel- 
ing, but we must in frankness say, that the glorious thoughts 
of a free Gospel for the Poor, of the largeness and fullness of 
salvation by our Blessed Lord, and of the indiscriminate equal- 
ity of sinful men before God, and in the Communion of His 
Holy Church, with which, perchance, their minds and hearts 
are rushing to reply to such arguments as our present one, 
need a greater breadth—a breadth which will compass the en- 
tire system of evangelical methods which the Apostles deliv- 
ered to after-ages—before those thoughts can be brought to 
any extensive and effectual application in practice, and then, 
perhaps, they will find themselves encountered, as we have 
found ourself fronted, by the evident and complete impossibil- 
ity, at the present, of restoring to the Church the whole of her 
rightful heritage of authority and discipline. Ifthese youthful 
and ardent warriors will begin their crusade farther back, from 
the Apostolic starting-point, we are not sure that we would 
not join their ranks ; but we would prefer to see the resto- 
ration of the primitive polity, engaging the thoughts and mo- 
ving the hearts and lips, and pens and hands of the chief Pas- 
tors of the Church, with whom, more than with any other 
single class, the true remedy lies. 

We have digressed from the straight line of our argument ; 
but it has been with a forethought; for we felt at the begin- 
ning, that what we have just said must have a place in our 
Article, and it is, perhaps, as appropriate here as elsewhere. 

We have noticed three exceptions to the regular method, 
which are resorted to, ordinarily, for the support of Free 
Churches. The first is the patronage of one or a few rich men. 
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Such men have, in some instances, been the founders, and are 
now the principal supporters of them. Nomen deserve more of 
the Church; none have made a better use of their wealth. 
Would that their number were multiplied a hundred-fold ! 
But no one imagines that the American Church can be furnish- 
ed with edifices, or that the ministrations of Christianity can 
be generally sustained in this way. No one, we trust, desires 
it, for there are evils resulting from this mode, which go far to 
counterbalance the good. It is a favorite objection to Pew 
Churches, (and in some Parishes it is a just one,) that the Rec- 
tor is a Minister of a few, a select set, who are able to buy 
or hire pews, and upon whom, therefore, he is dependent. He 
is the Minister, it is said, of a class; and his subjection to it is 
derogatory to the dignity of his office and the largeness of his 
commission as an Ambassador of Christ. But is it any better, 
is it not far worse, as is the case in many Free Churches, to be 
dependent, mainly, on a single man? Does it not, still more, 
detract from ministerial dignity—still more endanger min- 
isterial fidelity ? Is it a desirable condition for any Parish ? 
Furthermore, in such cases as this, the patron is generally 
left, even when the Congregation becomes large and able, to 
continue to bear the greater part of the burden alone, the oth- 
ers feeling sure that he will meet any deficiency of theirs. 
There is human nature in Free Churches, as elsewhere ; and it 
is human nature, at least as developed in this country, to re- 
ceive religious privileges, where they may be had, gratis. It is 
human nature also, while receiving such generous benefaction, 
to feel jealous of the superior influence which, of necessity, it 
gives within the Parish to him who exercises it. These are not 
imaginary evils, but positive and practical disadvantages. 
Another is, that such an enterprise is precarious, depending as 
it does upon the continued interest, or wealth, or perhaps upon 
the life of the benefactor. We know Free Churches where the 
withdrawal or death of a single man, would ruin the Parish, 
or compel it to resort to the Pew System for support ;. unless 
indeed it should rouse the great remainder to an effort which 
they will never make while they have a generous friend to pro- 
vide for them. 
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It is desirable, in all such cases as that now before us, and, 
indeed, it is a recommendation which we would earnestly press 
upon the attention of all Congregations in Free Churches, 
that the Parish be placed, as soon as possible, out of the reach 
of danger, by an Endowment, sufficient, at least, for the sup- 
port of the Clergy. This is the second condition of the exist- 
ence of Free Churches in this country, which we noted; and 
while we do not believe, that it can be made universal among 
us, so that a// Churches may be made free, we do look upon it 
as the only security for a Free Church which will stand, amidst 
all the fluctuations of our American life. If the large-hearted 
men, who are sustaining some of these Churches, would give 
outright the sum of which their annual gift is the interest, the 
enterprises which they love and cherish would be placed, at 
once, upon a sure and permanent basis; and they themselves 
would be relieved from a load of anxious care and responsibil- 
ity which no one would wish to carry all his life long. And 
if other men, of equal means, whose wealth has not yet, in 
this free and liberal manner, been consecrated to the Lord,— 
men whom we can count by hundreds within the pale of our 
Communion,—can be induced to follow this benignant example, 
how surely, permanently and abundantly, might at least the 
neglected masses in our great cities be supplied with the means 
of grace and salvation! This matter has not received, we be- 
lieve, the attention which it deserves. Why might not such a 
city as New York have, in this way, its Free Church, with an 
endowed Clergy, in every one of those desolate regions of vice 
and ignorance and poverty, where a self-supporting Church can 
never stand on any other than the ancient system! We make 
this exception in favor of the old plan, because we have seen, 
in foreign cities, such poor districts well supplied within them- 
selves. But there the old rule and discipline prevailed. Every 
baptized person was within reach, and under control, as a 
member of the Church; and the united contributions of the 
mass of the poor, provided sufficiently for the wants of the 
Parish. But we do not expect to see such a sight among our- 
selves ; and the best plan which our loss of the primitive style 
leaves to us is that which we now propose. There is wéalth 
enough, among the Churchmen of New York, (and the same 
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is true of some other cities,) to accomplish the work, without 
a sacrifice that would really involve a self-denial. Interest in- 
deed, earthly interest, might prompt to it; for, who can por- 
tray the fearful dangers which hang over our social and civil 
state, if these great festering sores of corruption are much 
longer left untended, and untreated by the medicament of re- 
ligion ? The depreciation and insecurity of property are one 
of the temporal ills that must follow, nay, that have already, 
to some extent, followed the moral debasement of whole sec- 
tions of some of our large cities. ‘Godliness is profitable un- 
to all things, having promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come.” May those who have the power to 
remedy the evil, be wise in time! The time in which remedy 
is possible, is fast passing away. 

We noted a third method by which the cause of Free 
Churches is sometimes aided; viz. the self-denying labors of 
Rectors, who seek to eke out an insufficient support, by 
resorting to other means of increasing their income. We have 
seen this done by teaching. We have seen it done by writing 
for Periodicals, by work as copyists, and by other modes still 
more extraordinary. Such men show their love for the system 
by indubitable proof; especially when, as in some instances is 
true, they would find their own temporal comfort greatly pro- 
moted by abandoning it. But their example, we fear, is not 
destined to be extensively followed. Free Churches will never 
be largely propagated in this way; nor is it to be desired that 
they should be, since it involves the Minister of God in un- 
professional avocations, and takes him, in part, away from the 
care of souls. Another class have means of their own. We 
know only two or three Rectors of Free Churches of this de- 
scription. But why should not the number be greatly in- 
creased 2? We have, among our Clergy, not a very few who 
possess a competency of this world’s goods,—some by inheri- 
tance, some by marriage, some, more advanced in life, from 
their own saved earnings. Many of them are doing nothing ; 
because, as we suppose, they are not compelled to do anything. 
They can live comfortably without work; and they do so, 
sometimes for reasons which would avail nothing to keep them 
from active abor, if their living depended upon it. Others 
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are still Rectors of Parishes, not unfrequently of wealthy 
Parishes. Now, here is an enterprise which invites such men 
to noble fields of usefulness. Let them go into destitute places, 
where no man careth for the souls of the perishing multitude. 
Tjet them plant the Church and preach the Gospel there, taking 
Aothing of any man, as they alone are able to do. It seems to 
us, that, instead of rusting in idleness, or traveling for pas- 
time in foreign parts, or receiving an income which they do not 
need, from wealthy Churches, they should be the foremost, as 
they might be the freest, of the Church’s missionaries. Why 
has our Church, more than almost every other Christian Com- 
munion, lost the power of mission, of sending, by her own 
voice and authority, the man whom the place demands, to the 
place which is waiting for him? It is one of the most serious 
and radical defects in the working of our modern system. Is 
it to endure forever? But, while it lasts, it is not amiss to 
point out to those of our Clergy to whom the suggestion ap- 
plies, a career of lofty and glorious effort ; a career in which they 
may win for themselves incorruptible crowns for their gold and 
silver, making to themselves, as is, before all, the duty of the 
Clergy, when they can, eternal friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness, 

Second. Leaving now aside the exceptions under which 
Free Churches have hitherto been commonly maintained, we 
proceed to show what are the difficulties, (difficulties amount- 
ing to impossibilities,) which hinder them from becoming the 
general method of the American Church. These difficulties 
will be found to spring, almost wholly, from the want of the 
primitive features which we at first noticed; namely, the want 
of jurisdiction, in our Parishes, over any other members of 
the Church than those who choose to connect themselves with 
them, and, towards these, the want of any effectual control. 
These two points, indeed, are the difficulty, the impossibility ; 
and we cannot better state our second proposition than by re- 
peating, nearly, the words just written: Free Churches cannot 
be made the prevailing system among us, because only those 
join them who please, and these do as they please, as to con- 
tributing to their support. We acknowledge that the force of 
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this proposition is not self-evident ; but, perhaps, when we 
shall have finished what we have to say, it will not be found 
altogether wanting in strength. 

The favorite appeal of the advocates of the Free plan is to 
high principle, to Christian self-denial, to holy charity. Can 
it be possible, they ask, that more can be accomplished towards 
the temporal support of the Church, by the low and selfish 
and mercenary system of taxation on pews, than by love to 
God and love toman? We do not hesitate to say that it is 
possible. We do not hesitate to say, that pure religious princi- 
ple is not to be relied upon for the support of the temporalities 
of the Church. If it could be relied upon for this, it might 
be relied upon for the performance of all other Christian obli- 
gations, and ecclesiastical discipline would be unnecessary. 
Either there must be law, or some other sort of compulsion, 
to secure from Christian worshipers, genera ly, the contribu- 
tion of their substance to the maintenance of divine ministra- 
tions. What proportion of any congregation is animated by 
such a degree of love to God and man, that they would, from 
that sole motive, do their whole duty to the Brotherhood? <A 
very small fraction, we fear; and this small fraction is the 
agency which, in most of our Free Churches, bears the burden 
which ought to be borne by all. There is yet to be witnessed 
the spectacle of a Free Church in which the great body of the 
congregation contribute according to their ability, or anywhere 
approaching to it. In no age, has the Church relied upon the 
simple and pure principle of her members, for the performance 
of their ecclesiastical obligations. It were inconsistent with 
the condition of the Church Militant, as a congregation of im- 
perfect and sinful men, to do so. We say, then, that the Free 
system in this country is an illusion, because it contradicts the 
whole experience of the past, in depending upon love without law. 

There is, as we have before said, human nature in Free 
Churches, as well as everywhere else; and this human nature 
must be treated according to its real condition, and not upon a 
sublimated theory which was suited only to a perfected state 
of Christian character. There may be, in every congregation, 
a few enthusiastic souls, a few royal men, smitten with the 
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love of Christ and His Poor, who will sacrifice ease and com- 
fort, and pinch themselves in their outlays upon themselves, 
to give a free Gospel to the needy ; and while they last in a 
Free Church, if they are also rich, it may endure. But, to 
depend upon such for the sustentation of the whole American 
Communion, is a chimera which can have no practical realiza- 
tion. The vast majority of worshipers in our Churches are not 
even Communicants; and, of the latter, not one half probably, 
can be brought, from simple religious principle alone, to do 
their full duty in a Free Church. For, what is the actual con- 
dition of our Free Churches in this particular? Jt is a point 
on which we have received very full and convincing testimony. 
We have never yet met with a Brother who was the Rector of 
a Free Church, whe did not acknowledge to us that he could 
not induce his people, generally, to do their duty in this matter; 
he could not bring them, in any considerable number, so to 
learn the nature of a religious offering, as an act of sacred 
worship, and so to understand and appreciate the duty of 
regular systematic offerings in proportion to ability, as to pro- 
vide in the chosen way of the Free system for all the wants of 
the House of God. We must remember, also, two important 
facts that are effectual hindrances in this work. The first is, 
that many, who are able to do much, resort to Free Churches 
because they can there follow their disposition to do nothing. 
We have known men who were living well and prospering in 
the world, resign their pews in other Churches and join them- 
selves to a Free congregation, to avoid the tax and lessen their 
expenses. A three cent piece a Sunday, gave them the same 
privileges in a Free Church as eighty or a hundred dollars a year 
ina Pew Church. And, with the lax notions prevailing through- 
out our American community, on the subject of the support of 
the Ministry, how many there are ready to avail themselves of this 
miserable subterfuge! None know better than Rectors of Pew 
Churches, how many there are. It is said that a congregation 
may, in time, be trained into right views and a right practice 
in this respect. Our second fact, (to which we will presently 
add a third,) comes in as a grand discouragement,—the fluctua- 
ting character of most of our American congregations, which 
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prevents the only thing that could make the Free plan gener- 
ally successful here, viz., the gradual teaching of the congrega- 
tion to do their duty in the premises, on Christian principle. 
Before it can be done, the congregation with which the work 
began, is so far altered by removals, that the teaching has no 
adequate success. Add to this, (our third fact,) that, of all 
congregations, those of Free Churches are most given to 
change, (because, partly, of the facility with which persons in 
them can come and go,) and there remains very little hope of 
effecting the work, without which such Churches cannot, gen- 
erally, become and continue self-supporting. 

This looseness of the parochial tie in Free Churches is a 
marked effect of the loss of the ancient system. We have no 
sure hold upon the people. They slip in at their pleasure. 
They need not announce themselves as Parishioners. They often 
do not, especially when they wish to avoid performing their 
duty to the Church. ‘l hey may continue in this way for years, 
“running with the machine, but not belonging to the Com- 
pany,” as we once heard of one of them expressing it; and 
then they flit as they came, without notice to anybody. This 
abuse of the system by multitudes, is not only a great dis- 
couragement; it is, as we mcan it to be, an illustration of the 
radical difficulty in the way of Free Churches in a Communion 
like that of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and in a country 
like these United States. It helps to show the futility of 
attempting to restore a mere fragment of the ancient polity, 
without its vital connexions. 

We may notice here another difficulty which enforces our 
main proposition. In many Free Churches, generally in cities, 
the congregation varies greatly at different seasons of the year. 
A large part, and those the ablest, are absent insummer. Then 
the stream of offerings runs almo i dry, and unless there is 
some wealthy person to sustain the regular expenditure during 
the period of drought, the Parish is in danger of being crippled, 
and the Rector is left to live upon faith. The Church lacks 
the power to secure from the absentees compensation for these 
Summer deficiencies, by larger offerings on their return; or 
rather, to prevent them, by calling for the Summer supply 
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before they leave. They do as they please; and generally the 
fact is, that the ablest Parishioners aid in the support of the 
Parish only one half or three quarters of the year. Few are 
so trained in the system that they will provide their offerings 
for Summer as for Winter, for absence as for presence; and 
this makes the life of a Free Church too often like that of a 
man who lives by his wits, to-day ‘ flush,” to-morrow “ out of 
pocket.” It is another consequence of the lack of primitive 
appliances. 

Another difficulty arising from the same source, and pointing 
to the same conclusion, is, that Free Churches, to be self-sup- 
porting, cannot do the very work which it is claimed for them, 
as their special merit, that they alone can do. They cannot 
minister largely, and in the most efficient manner, to the poor, 
because they cannot live where the poor are. Place a Free 
Church ina thoroughly poor district and it must starve. Place 
it in a rich district, and the poor will not leave their haunts to 
come to it. Place it in a mixed district, where it may have 
enough of the rich to support it, and it can do something for 
the comparatively few poor in its neighborhood. But this is 
not the work we need; this is not operative upon the neglected 
masses who are congregated by themselves, forming nearly 
whole wards, or distinct sections, in our large cities. Free 
Churches, self-supporting, can never meet the demands of this 
formidable enterprise. Mission Churches may do it; of these 
we shall speak hereafter. But we have to add here, that seldom 
can a Mission Church, in a poor district, be sustained as an 
off-shoot of a Free Parish Church in a more favored locality; 
because, as all experience thus far shows, Free Churches, in 
the best positions, can rarely do more than support themselves. 
They can do little to aid others; and most frequently, we may 
add in passing, they can take little or no part in the great 
enterprises of the Church. The Weekly Offertory supplies the 
Parish. That being done, there is seldom a residue for distant 
charities. Besides, the incessant Offering for itself makes a 
congregation feel exhausted, when still other calls for offerings 
are presented. It is difficult to arouse special interest on such 
occasions; because giving is already continual. We know of the 
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one or two exceptions to this statement, which we could easily 
account for, if we were making a point of what we are now say- 
ing. But it is rather parenthetical, and we speak in the general. 

A Free Church must always guard itself against having too 
large a proportion of poor, lest it beggar itself by excluding 
those who are able to contribute. It cannot open its doors 
with perfect freedom to the impoverished masses. Its clergy 
cannot go out into the highways and by-ways, and invite ad/ to 
come in. It cannot, even, always provide for the poor imme- 
diately around it, though they be not very numerous. _ Its first 
requisite is to retain a congregation that can support it; for 
this is its life. Then, what remains may be given to the poor. 
We have seen the experiment made in a Free Church which 
stood upon the limit of a poor district. The Rector plunged 
into the mass of poverty and ignorance, and called upon the 
people to come to Church. Many listened to the call. They 
began to frequent the House of God. But the work was soon 
brought to a sudden end, by the discovery that they were gradu- 
ally displacing the old congregation, and so threatening the ruin 
of the Parish. There was a necessary reaction. Those who 
could contribute maintained their places, and the poor intruders 
fell back into their places; where, to this day, they remain, lost 
in a crowd of immortal beings who are living without hope and 
without God in the world. The most that a Free Church can 
do, is to mingle an ingredient of poverty with the richer mate- 
rial on which the Church depends for its sustenance. This 
alone is a laudable work. Nay, it is a glorious sight, which we 
would see repeated, whenever there are hearts and hands ready 
for it. But the idea which forms the staple of most of the 
advocacy of Free Churches, that by them, and thus only, the 
great commission of Christianity to preach the Gospel to the 
poor may be fulfilled, is a fallacious one. The work must be 
done for the poor where the poor are. We once explored such a 
region. Our missionary went from house to house, and sought 
out every one who was not connected with any religious Society. 
Of our own Communion alone, chiefly of the Church of 
England and Ireland, he found no less than one thousand 
souls, men, women and children, living in utter destitution of 
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the Means of Grace. We know a land where the sequel would 
have been this,—A Priest would have been sent into the heart 
of that region; a place of Worship would have been secured. 
The people would have been called upon to maintain it. They 
would have obeyed; and out of their poverty, in a humble, yet 
sufficient manner, the Priest would have been supported, and 
the spiritual wants of the district supplied. We cannot do 
that here; and without that, no Free Church can live in such 
a place. Free Churches, therefore, do not solve the mighty 
problem, What shall we do with the poor ? 

Our hold upon Church-members,—the Baptized,—being that 
only of moral suasion, so far, at least, as the subject in hand 
is concerned, the great effort of the Rector of a Free Church 
which is really dependent, or to a considerable degree, upon the 
congregation at large, must be to secure a sufficient amount of 
Offerings for carrying on the enterprise. This is a source of 
perpetual anxiety and toil, wearing, to a fearful degree, upon 
his energy, consuming his time, requiring incessant appeals and 
exhortations, distracting his mind from his spiritual functions, 
—and, generally, with very limited success. The mass of his 
people cannot be brought to do their duty in the matter. They 
will not feel it to be a religious obligation. They will not 
place it in the rank of real Christian duty. He can do no 
more than exhort; which he does, perhaps, till both he and 
they are weary of the theme. If they do not comply, no one 
knows it, but each one for himself; and his conscience is easy 
under the neglect. If the Pastor scolds, as he is often tempted 
to do, it may give offence; and offence given affects the Offer- 
ings unfavorably. If the people do not like him they can 
starve him out, by withholding supplies; and no one knows 
who did it, excepting each one his own share, This is not 
fancy. Every Rector of a Free Church knows how much the 
Offerings of people are affected by their feelings at the moment. 
If one is displeased for any cause, unless he is of the few who 
have a real and abiding principle in the matter, his Offering is 
reduced, or, if he is very much disturbed, ceases entirely. Tho 
Rector is not only at the mercy of his congregation once a year, 
as under the Pew System, but every Sunday. He is in a sub- 
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jection, therefore, which may at any moment be turned into utter 
tyranny, dependent, as no other Clergyman is, on mere popular 
favor. Do we speak of imaginary ills when we say these things? 
True, we do not in this particular speak from our own experience, 
excepting only a few individual and insignificant instances.— 
There are Free Congregations, the most of whose members are 
too high minded and honorable for such thorough meanness. 
But we fear those are very few indeed, in which more or less of 
it is not practiced; and, in all, the immediate dependence of 
the Clergy upon personal popularity is manifest and necessary. 
The old law and discipline being lost, Free Churches are left 
to this most democratic element; and with what arbitary, yet 
silent and secret power, its sway is enforced, we could relate, 
in many authentic and atrocious instances. One we will give, 
as a specimen, selected because it is fresh in our memory, hav- 
ing been detailed to us since we commenced this Article. A 
Brother in the Ministry, one whose qualities are of a high and 
sterling character, was called to a Parish. He accepted the in- 
vitation, with the understanding, that the Church about to be 
erected should be Free. His own predilections were in favor of 
that system, and he entered upon his work with an enthusiasm 
which many a laborer in the same cause, who recollects his 
own early zeal in its behalf, will understand. The Church was 
built. The Weekly Offertory was begun, and continued with 
fair prospect of permanent success. At length, there entered 
among the people a cause of difference, in which the Clergy- 
man, in our humble judgment, had the right clearly on his side. 
There was no disturbance. They yielded, apparently, to his 
opinion on the question, for it was one of honest contract, and 
justice was all one way. But they, or at least the most influ- 
ential and able, were not satisfied, merely because their private 
wishes were not gratified. Yet no complaint was made; all 
was smooth and fair outside. Only, the Offerings began to de- 
crease. There followed the usual reminders and exhortations; 
but without effect. The decline went on; and, in six months, 
the Rector resigned, to save himself and family from starva- 
tion. He was politely dismissed, with the regrets commonly 
expressed on such occasions; and the Congregation is now seek- 
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ing for a Rector who will be more submissive and obedient to the 
wishes of those who give the money. What prevents such prac- 
tices in any Free Church, under our present parochial system ? 
How many Clergymen can be induced to run the risk of such a 
treatment ? What a convenient method for dismissing old Rec- 
tors, of whom the Congregation is getting tired ! What adelight- 
ful prospect for the Ministry, if such a system should become 
universal! Keeping a Parish, would require all the cunning 
and trickery of a modern politician. But, the dignity, and self- 
respect, and moral power of the Clergy—what of them? No; 
restore the ancient plan entire, and the Freedom of Churches 
in its place—this is our theory. Short of this we advocate no 
revolutions. On that track, we are ready to follow any compe- 
tent leader. 

We must stop here, our work half done, hoping to re-open 
the discussion in our next, with more particular reference so 
the Pew System, its uses, its abuses, and the improvements of 
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JOURNAL 
OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


BISHOPS, CLERGY AND LAITY, 


OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


IN A 


CONVENTION, 


HELD IN 


The City of New York, from Tuesday, September 11th, to Wednes- 
day, September 19th, 1792. 


S—— 


LIST OF THE MEMBERS 
OF THE 
HOUSE OF CLERICAL AND LAY DEPUTIES. 


From the State of Rhode Island. 
Rev. John Bowden, Samuel Marsh, Esquire. 


From the State of Connecticut. 
Rev. Abraham Jarvis, D. D., Philip Nichols, Esquire, Thomas 
Belden, Esquire. 
From the State of New York. 


Rev. Benjamin Moore, D. D., Rev. Abraham Beach, D. D., Rev. 
Thomas L. Moore, Rev. Richard C. Moore, Aquila Giles, Esquire, Dr. 
Samuel Martin. 
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From the State of New Jersey. 

Rev. Uzal Ogden, Rev. William Frazer, Rev. Henry Waddell, Hon. 
Robert Morris, Esquire, Colonel Samuel Ogden, John De Hart, 
Esquire. 

From the State of Pennsylvania. 
Rev. William Smith, D. D., Rev. Samuel Magaw, D. D., Rev. Jo- 
seph Pilmore, Rev. Elisha Rigg, John Campbell, Esquire. 
From the State of Delaware. 
Rev. John Bisset. 
From the State of Maryland. 

Rev. John Bowie, D. D., Rev. Joseph G. J. Bend, Rev. John Cole- 
man, Colonel John Weems, Major James Lloyd, Dr. John Hindman, 
Mr. James Howard. 

From the State of Virginia. 
Rev. Samuel 8S. M‘Croskey, Robert Andrews, Esquire. 


From the State of South Carolina. 
Rev. Thomas Frost. 


JOURNAL, &c. 


en 


New York, Tuesday, September 11th, 1792. 


CLERICAL and Lay Deputies from the churches in several of the 
states assembled in Trinity Church, at 10 o’clock A. M., and, after 
prayers read by the Rev. Thomas L. Moore, judging it proper to wait 
for the arrival of the Deputies from other churches ; 

Adjourned to ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Wednesday, 10 o'clock, A. M. 


The members met and attended divine service performed by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Madison, and Rev. Dr. Magaw, and a sermon preached 
by the Right Rev. Dr. Seabury. 

After the congregation was dismissed, the members assembled, the 
Rev. Dr. Smith, the President of the last Convention, in the chair. 

The Rev. John Bisset was appointed Secretary pro tempore. 

The members proceeded to choose by ballot, a President of the 
house: and the Rev. Dr. William Smith was elected. 
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They then proceeded to choose a Secretary by ballot; and the Rev. 
John Bisset was elected. 

Resolved, That the Rev. Dr. Beach, Rev. Mr. Ogden, and Major 
Lloyd, be a committee to examine the credentials of the members, 
and report thereon. 

Resolved, That the Rev. Dr. Moore, Mr. Andrews, Rev Mr. Fra- 
zer, Mr. Campbell and Mr. Marsh be a committee to report rules of 
order. 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of this house be given to 
the Right Rev. Dr. Seabury, for his sermon delivered this day in 
Trinity Church, and that the Rev. Dr. Beach and Robert Andrews, 
Esquire, be appointed to present the thanks of this house, and to re- 
quest a copy of the sermon for publication. 

Ordered, That the Rev. Dr. Beach inform the house of Bishops, 
that this house is now organized, and ready to proceed to business, 
and to receive any communications from them, and to propose 10 
o’clock A. M. as the stated hour of meeting. 

The Bishops informed the house by their Secretary, that they agree 
to the hour of ten as the time of meeting. 

Adjourned to ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Thursday, 10 o’clock, A. M. 


The Rev. John Bisset read prayers. 

Ordered, That the Rev. Mr. Ogden inform the Bishops, that seats 
are prepared for their accommodation on the right hand of the chair, 
whenever they may choose to be present at the debates of the house. 

The Rev. Dr. Beach, from the committee on the credentials of the 
members, brought in a report which was read and concurred with. 

Resolved, That no person shall be capable of acting as a member 
of the house of deputies, under the deputation of more than one con- 
vention. 

In consequence of this resolve, the Rev. John Bisset, who had been 
reported as elected by the churches in Maryland and Delaware, took 
his seat as representative of the church of Delaware. 

The Rev. John Bowden and Samuel Marsh, Esquire, two of the 
deputies from the church in Connecticut, having produced a testimo- 
nial of their appointment by the church in Rhode Island, took their 
seats as representatives of that church. 

The Rev. Dr. Moore, from the committee for framing rules of order, 
brought in a report. 

Ordered, 'That it be read. 
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Ordered, That it be read a second time, and considered by para- 
graphs. 

Accordingly it was read and considered; and the following rules 
were adopted and ratified :— 

I. The business of every day shal! be introduced by prayers. 

II. When the President takes the chair, no member shall continue 
standing, or shall afterwards stand up, unless to address the chair. 

III. No member shall absent himself from the service of the con- 
vention, unless he have leave, or be unable to attend. 

IV. When any member is about to speak in debate, or deliver any 
matter to the Convention, he shall rise from his seat, and, without ad- 
vancing, shall with due respect address himself to the President, con- 
fining himself strictly to the point in debate. 

V. No member shall speak more than twice in the same debate, 
without leave of the House. 

VI.-A question being once determined, shall stand as the judgment 
of the Convention, and shall not be again drawn into debate during the 
same session. 

VII. While the President is putting any question, no one shall hold 
private discourse, stand up, walk into, out of, or across the house, or 
read any book. 

VIII. Every member who shall be in the Convention when any 
question is put, shall, on a division, be counted, unless he be particu- 
larly interested in the decision. 

1X. No motion shall be considered as before the House unless it be 
seconded, and reduced to writing, when required. 

X. When any question is before the Convention, it shall be deter- 
mined on before any thing new is introduced, except the question for 
adjournment. 

XI. The question on a motion for adjournment shall be taken before 
any other, and without debate. 

XII. When the Convention is to rise, every member shall keep his 
seat until the President leave the chair. 

The Rev. Dr. Magaw obtained leave of absence till Saturday mor- 
ning. 

Resolved, That the house now go into a committee of the whole on 
the state of the church ; Rev. Dr. Moore in the chair. 

The committee rose and reported progress, and asked leave to sit 
again. 

Adjourned to ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 
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Friday, 10 o'clock A. M. 

The Rev. Uzal Ogden read prayers. 

It appearing to the Convention, that the church in the State of 
Rhode Island had not acceded to the constitution, but that the depu- 
ties from the church in Connecticut were vested by the said church in 
Rhode Island with full powers to act in all things on their behalf ; 

Resolved, That the Deputies from the church in Connecticut are 
authorized to accede to the constitution of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, in the name and behalf of 
the church in the state of Rhode Island. 

Accordingly, the Clerical and Lay Depuiies from the church in 
Connecticut, subscribed the constitution in the name of the church in 
Rhode Island. 

Satisfactory documents having been laid before the convention, of 
the appointment of the Rev. Thomas J. Claggett, D. D. to the office 
of Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the state of Mary- 
land, and also a testimony of the convention of the church in that 
state, in the form prescribed by the canon ; 

Resolved, That this house do now proceed to sign the testimony in 
such cases required from the General Convention. 

Accordingly, the said testimony was signed by all the members, and 
delivered to the Deputies from the church in Maryland, to be present- 
ed to the Rev. Dr. Claggett. 

Resolved, That the Rev. Dr. Moore and Colonel Giles, be a com- 
mittee, to request of the Mayor and Aldermen of New York, the use 
of two apartments in the City Hall, for the accommodation of the 
Convention. 

The house again resolved itself into a committee of the whole, on 
the state of the church. 

The Rev. Dr. Moore, from the committee of the whole, reported, 
that a motion for ratifying the proposed amendment of the constitu- 
tion, by which the House of Bishops would be invested with a nega- 
tive upon the proceedings of the other house, was negatived. 

The Rev. Mr. Waddell obtained leave of absence for to-morrow. 

Adjourned to ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Saturday, 10 o'clock, A. M. 
The Rev. Joseph Pilmore read prayers. 
The Rev. Dr. Moore reported, that the Mayor and Aldermen had 


granted the use of two apartments in the City Hall for the accommo- 
dation of the two Houses of Convention. 
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The house adjourned to the City Hall. 

Ordered, That Major Lloyd inform the House of Bishops, that 
this house request a conference with them on the general state of the 
church, and propose that the Bishops appoint the time and place for 
holding such conference. 

The Rev. Richard C. Moore obtained leave of absence till Monday 
morning. 

It was moved to concur with the resolve of the committee of the 
whole, on the question respecting the bishops’ negative. 

The previous question was then moved—Shall the motion for con- 
currence be now put, and determined in the negative. 

On motion, Resolved, That it be made known to the several state 
conventions, that it is proposed to consider and determine, in the next 
General Convention, on the propriety of investing the house of 
Bishops with a full negative upon the proceedings of the other house. 

The house received from the house of bishops, alterations of the 
office of consecrating bishops, and information that they agreed to 
enter immediately into conference with the Clerical and Lay Deputies 
in their house. 

The house went into conference with the house of bishops. 

After the conference, in which the expediency of considering the 
articles of religion at this time was discussed, 

Resolved, 'That, as the churches in some of the states are not re- 
presented in this Convention, and others only partially, the considera- 
tion of the articles of religion be postponed until the next General 
Convention. 

The office of consecration, as altered by the house of bishops, was 
taken up and read. 

It was read the second time, and considered by paragraphs. 

Resolved, That it be agreed to and passed. 

The house received information from the house of bishops, that they 
had examined and approved the testimonials of the Rev. Dr. Claggett, 
bishop elect of the church in Maryland ; and that they bad appointed 
half after ten o’clock on Monday morning, as the time for his conse- 
cration. 

Adjourned to nine o’clock Monday morning. 


Monday, 9 o'clock, A. M. 


The Rev. Dr. Smith read prayers. 

The house adjourned to attend divine service in Trinity Church, on 
occasion of the consecration of the Rev. Dr. Claggett, bishop elect of 
the church in Maryland. 
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After divine service the house met. 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of this house be given to 
the Rev. Dr. Smith, for his sermon celivered this day in Trinity 
church, and that he be requested to furnish a copy of the same for 
publication. 

Resolved, That a message be sent to the House of Bishops, request- 
ing a conference with them at half after nine o’c oc to-morrow. 

This message was carried by Major Lloyd, who returned and in- 
formed the house, that the Bishops agree to meet the house at the 
hour proposed. 

A letter and copy of proceedings of the Clergy and Laity of the 
church in North Carolina were laid before the house, expressing their 
approbation of the proceedings of the last General Convention held 
in Philadelphia, and their willingness to accede to the Constitution of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 

Ordered, That they be preserved by the Secretary among the re- 
cords of the House. 

A letter was received from Mr. Parry Hall, Printer in Philadelphia, 
which was read and ordered to lie on the ta! le. 

The Rev. Mr. Rigg, and Rev. Mr. Bend, obtained leave of absence 
for the remaining part of the session. 

The House received from the House of Bishops, alterations of the 
form and manner of ordering Priests, which were read. 

Adjourned to nine o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Tuesday, 9 o'clock, A. M. 


The Rev. Dr. Smith read prayers. 

The form of ordering Priests was again read and considered by par- 
agraphs, and with two amendments, was passed. 

Ordered, That the House of Bishops be informed thereof by Mr. 
Bisset ; who returned, and reported, that they concurred with the 
amendments proposed by this House. 

The House went into conference with the House of Bishops on the 
state of the church. 

When the Bishops withdrew, the President reported, that the two 
Houses had agreed to appoint a joint committee to compare the printed 
edition of the book of common prayer with the original acts of the 
last General Convention, where they may judge it necessary, and to 
prepare a mode of authenticating the book by some certain standard, 
and of publishing future editions of the same in the churches in the 
different states. 
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Resolved, That the Rev. Dr. Magaw, Rev. Dr. Moore, Rev. Mr. 
Jarvis, Col. Ogden, John De Hart, Esquire, and Dr. Hindman, be a 
committee on the part of this House for the above purpose. 

The President also reported, that the two houses had agreed to ap- 
point a joint committee for preparing a plan of supporting mission- 
aries to preach the gospel on the frontiers of the United States. 

Resolved, That the Rev. Dr. Beach, Rev. Mr. Bowden, Rev. Mr. 
M‘Croskey, Rev. Mr. Frost, Samuel Marsh, Esquire, Dr. Martin, Ma- 
jor Lloyd, and Mr. Campbell, be a committee on the part of this House 
for the above purpose. 

The Rev. Mr. Frazer, Rey. Mr. Coleman, Mr. Andrews, and Mr. 
Marsh, had leave of absence after to-morrow morning. 

Resolved, That the next meeting of the General Convention be 
held in the city of Philadelphia; and that the House of Bishops be 
requested to appoint one of their body to open the Convention with a 
sermon. 

Ordered, 'That the Rev. Mr. Frost communicate to the House of 
Bishops the above resolve and appointment of committees. 

The House of Bishops informed the House, that they had appoint- 
ed Bishops Seabury and White, a committee to act in conjunction with 
the committee appointed by this House, to compare the book of com- 
mon prayer with the original acts, &c., and Bishops Madison and 
Claggett a committee to act with the committee appointed for prepar- 
ing a plan of supporting missionaries, &c. 

The House received from the House of Bishops alterations of the 
form and manner of making Deacons. 

Ordered, That they be read. 

A message was received from the House of Bishops, informing this 
House, that they agreed to the resolve of holding the next meeting of 
the General Convention in Philadelphia, and that they had appointed 
the Right Rev. Dr. Provoost to open the Convention with a sermon. 

The form of making Deacons was again taken up and considered 
by paragraphs, and, with some amendments, was agreed to. 

Ordered, That Mr. Bisset carry it to the House of Bishops, and 
request their concurrence with the amendments proposed. 

The House of Bishops informed the house, that they concurred 
with the amendments proposed to the form of making Deacons. 

The house received from the House of Bishops additional canons, 
and a resolve for printing in one book, the form of ordaining Deacons, 
Priests, and Bishops. 

Ordered, That the canons be read. 

VOL, XIII.—NO. I. 13 
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Adjourned to 9 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Wednesday, 9 o'clock, A. M. 


The Rev. Dr. Magaw read prayers. 

The Rev. Dr. Magaw, from the committee appointed for comparing 
the printed edition of the book of common prayer, with the original 
act, &c., brought in a report, which was read, and ordered to lie on 
the table. 

The Rev. Dr. Beach, from the committee appointed for preparing a 
plan for supporting missionaries, &c., brought in a report, which was 
read and ordered to lie on the table. 

The additional canons were again taken up, and considered by para- 
graphs. 

Six additional canons were, with amendments, agreed to and enact- 
ed; and, with an amendment of the 7th canon, ordered to be sent, by 
Mr. Bisset, to the House of Bishops, for their concurrence in the 
amendments of this House. 

The House of Bishops informed the house, that they concurred with 
the amendments proposed by this house to the canons, except to the 
amendment to the 4th. 

Resolved, That the house coucur with the resolve of the House of 
Bishops, for printing in one book, the form of ordaining Deacons, 
Priests, and Bishops, and that the Rev. Dr. Moore be appointed, on 
the part of this house, for that purpose. 

Resolved, That the house adhere to their amendment of the 4th 
canon; and that Col. Ogden inform the House of Bishops thereof. 

The report of the committee on the Book of common prayer, was 
again taken up, and considered by paragraphs, and with amendments, 
sent by the Secretary to the House of Bishops for their concurrence. 

The House of Bishops informed the house, that they recede from 
their disagreement to the amendment of the 4th canon, and agree to 
the resolve respecting the negative of the House of Bishops. 

The report of the committee on the plan for supporting mission- 
aries, &c., was again taken up and considered by paragraphs, and some 
amendments were proposed and agreed to. 

A message was received from the House of Bishops, proposing, that 
a joint committee be appointed for publishing journals of the two 
houses, and that the lists of Clergy be printed in an appendix. 

The Rev. Dr. Bowie, and Dr. Hindman obtained leave of absence. 

Adjourned to 5 o’clock, P. M, 
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Five o'clock, P. M. 


The house met, and proceeded in the consideration of the report on 
the plan for supporting missionaries, &c., which was agreed to with 
amendments ; and the Secretary was desired to carry it to the House 
of Bishops for their concurrence. ' 

Ordered, That the presiding Bishop be requested to forward to his 
Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury, thirty copies of the journal for 
his use, and for the use of the Right Rev. the Bishops of England. 

The house proceeded to appoint a standing committee, and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were chosen : 

For New Hampshire, the Hon. Mr. Livermore. 

For Massachusetts, the Rev. Dr. Parker. 

For Rhode Island, the Rev. William Smith. 

For Connecticut, the Rev. Abraham Jarvis. 

For New York, the Rev. Dr. Moore, Rev. Dr. Beach, Richard Har- 
rison, Esquire. 

For New Jersey, the Rev. Uzal Ogden, Mr. J. M. Wallace, Colonel 
Ogden. 

For Pennsylvania, the Rev. Dr. Magaw, Rev. Dr. Blackwell, Rev. 
Mr. Pilmore, Hon. Mr. Powell, Dr. Rush, Mr. John Wilcocks. 

For Delaware, the Rev. Mr. Thorne, Nicholas Ridgely, Esquire. 

For Maryland, the Rev. John Bisset, Major Lloyd. 

For Virginia, Rev. Mr. M‘Croskey, Robert Andrews, Esquire. 

For South Carolina, the Rev. Dr. Smith, Hon. Mr. Izard. 

Ordered, That the President of this house is chairman of the 
above committee, and is empowered to call together the members. 

The house of Bishops proposed an amendment to the report respect- 
ing missionaries, which was agreed to. 

The house proceeded to appoint a committee, for carrying into effect 
the act respecting missionaries; and the Rev. Dr. Smith, Rev. Dr. 
Magaw, Rev. Dr. Blackwell, Rev. Dr. Andrews, Hon. Mr. Powell, Mr. 
John Wood, and Dr. Rush, were chosen. 

Ordered, That the Secretary inform the House of Bishops thereof. 

The House of Bishops informed the house, that they agree to the 
amendment of the 7th canon of the last Convention, and propose that 
the annexed certificate be altered, to correspond with it ; and that the 
canons, so altered, be published as a canon of this Convention. 

Resolved, That the above proposal be agreed to. 

The house proceeded to appoint a committee, on the part of this 
house, for publishing and authenticating the book of common prayer, 
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agreeably to an act of Convention passed for that purpose; and the 
Rev. Dr. Moore, Rev. Dr. Beach, and Dr. Johnson were chosen. 

Ordered, That the house of Bishops be informed thereof by the 
Secretary, who reported, that they had appointed the Right Rev. Dr. 
Provoost. 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of this house be given to 
the Mayor and Aldermen of New York for the use of the City Hall ; 
and that the Rev. Dr. Moore and Colonel Giles communicate the 
same. 

Resolved, That the Rev. Dr. Moore, Rev. Dr. Beach, and the Secre- 
tary, be a committee on the part of this house, for revising, correcting 
and publishing the Journals. 

Ordered, That one thousand copies of the Journals be printed. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the house be given to the President 
and Secretary for their attention and services. 

The house rose. . 

Signed by order of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. 

WILLIAM SMITH, President. 

Attest. J. Bisset, Secretary. 








JOURNAL 


THE HOUSE OF BISHOPS. 
New York, September 11th, 1792. 


THE Right Rev. Dr. Seabury, Bishop of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the states of Connecticut and Rhode Island, attended 
in Trinity Church, at 10 o’clock A. M. and, after prayers, 

Adjourned to 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Wednesday, 10 o'clock, A. M. 


The members met: present, the Right Rev. Dr. Seabury, Right 
Rev. Dr. Provoost, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in New 
York ; Right Rev. Dr. White, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Pennsylvania; and the Right Rev. Dr. Madison, Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia. 
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They then attended divine service. The Right Rev. Dr. Madison 
read prayers, and the Right Rev. Dr. Seabury preached, agreeably to 
the appointment of the last General Convention. 

After divine service they proceeded to the choice of a Secretary ; 
and the Rev. Samuel Keene was appointed, pro tempore. 

The house of Clerical and Lay Deputies informed the Bishops that 
they were organized, and ready to proceed to business ; and that they 
propose ten o’clock, A. M., as the stated hour of meeting. 

The Bishops agreed to meet at the same hour, and desired their 
Secretary to notify the same to the house of Clerical and Lay Depu- 
ties. 

The Bishops took into consideration the form and manner of making, 
ordaining, and consecrating Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; and, after 
some deliberation, agreed to postpone the farther consideration thereof 
till Friday next. Adjourned. 


Thursday, 10 o'clock, A. M. 


The Bishops met, and attended prayers in the house of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies. : 

The first rule for the government of the house of Bishops, as agreed 
on at the last Convention, was re-considered. 

Resolved, That the said rule be rescinded—that the following be 
adopted instead thereof, viz:—The office of President of this house 
shall be held in rotation, beginning from the North; reference being 
had to the presidency of this house in the last Convention. 

In consequence of the above rule, the Right Rev. Dr. Provoost took 
the chair. Adjourned. 

Friday, 10 o'clock, A. M. 

The house met: present, the Right Rev. Dr. Provoost, Right Rev. 
Dr. Seabury, Right Rev. Dr. White, and Right Rev. Dr. Madison ; 
and attended prayers in the house of Clerical and Lay Deputies. 

The house went into the consideration of the form and manner of 
making, ordaining, and consecrating Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
agreeably to the postponement of Wednesday last. . 

A message being received from the house of Clerical and Lay Dep- 
uties, by the Rev. Dr. Moore, informing this house, that they had ap- 
pointed a committee to apply for the use of an apartment in the City 
Hall; and that, if it meet with the concurrence of this house, applica- 
tion will also be made for another apartment to accommodate the 
Bishops. 

VOL. XIII,—NO. I. 13* 
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Resolved, That the Rev. Dr. Moore be requested to inform the 
house of Clerical and Lay Deputies, that this house do concur in their 
proposition. . 

The house proceeded in the consideration of the form of ordaining 
or consecrating a Bishop; and, having agreed on sundry alterations 
of the same, appointed Bishops White and Madison a committee to 
prepare a draft of the said alterations, to be laid before the house of 
Clerical and Lay Deputies to-morrow morning. Adjourned. 


Saturday morning. 

The house met: present, as yesterday —The Rev. Mr. Keene being 
obliged to resign the office of Secretary, the Rev. L. Cutting was cho- 
sen in his stead. 

The house received a message by the Rev. Dr. Moore, that rooms 
were prepared in the City Hall for the reception of the two houses of 
Convention. 

The house received a message by the Rev. Dr. Beach, asking this 
house to concur with them in thanking the Right Rev. Bishop Seabury 
for his sermon delivered at the opening of the Convention, and in re- 
questing a copy of the same to be printed. , 

Resolved, That this house concurs with the house of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies, in thanking the Right Rev. Bishop Seabury for his ser- 
mon delivered at the opening of the Convention, and in requesting a 
copy of the same to be printed. 

The Clerical and Lay Deputies from the state of Maryland, present- 
ed to this house the Rev. Thomas John Claggett, D. D., as Bishop elect 
of the church in the said state, requesting that his consecration might 
be expedited. The said deputies laid before the house the proceed- 
ings of the Convention held in Annapolis, in May, 1792, respecting 
the election of the Rev. Dr. Claggett, together with the certificates re- 
quired by the 2d canon. 

Adjourned to the Senate Chamber in the City Hall, agreeably to 
the determination of yesterday. 

Senate Chamber, City Hail. 

The tommittee reported a draft of the alterations in the consecra- 
tion service. 

The house received a message from the Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
by the Hon. Mr. Lloyd, requesting a conference with them on the gen- 
eral state of the Church. 

Resolved, That the alterations in the consecration service be sent 
to the house of Clerical and Lay Deputies for their concurrence ; and 
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that they be informed, this house is now ready to meet them in 
their room on the proposed conference. 

The house went into a conference with the house of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies, in which the President of this house was requested to 
take the chair, when the following motion was made : 

Agreed, that as the churches in some of the states are not represent- 
ed in this Convention, and others only partially, the consideration of 
the articles of religion be postponed until the next General Conven- 
tion ;—which passed in the negative in the house of Bishops, and in 
the affirmative in the house of Clerical and Lay Deputies. 

The house having considered the testimonials respecting the election 
of the Rev. Dr. Claggett, and found them satisfactory, 

Resolved, That the consecration of the Rev. Dr. Thomas John 
Claggett take place on Monday morning at half-past ten. 

Adjourned. 


Monday morning, nine o'clock. 


House met; present, as on Saturday. 

The house took under consideration the offices for ordaining Priests 
and Deacons, and having made some advance therein, proceeded to 
Trinity Church, to the consecration of the Rev. Thomas John Clag- 
gett, D. D., and, after divine service, returned to their house, when 
the Right Rev. Bishop Claggett took his seat. ; 

A message from the house of Clerical and Lay Deputies, reporting, 
that they concurred with the house of Bishops in their alterations in 
the form of consecrating Bishops. 

A message from the house of Clerical and Lay Deputies, request- 
ing a conference between the two houses to-morrow morning, at half 
past nine o’clock. 

In consideration of the resolve of the house of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, respecting the articles, this house agree to postpone the 
same. 

Resolved, That a record of the certificate of the consecration of the 
Right Rev. Bishop Claggett, be entered on the Journals of this house; 
and that the Rector, Church Wardens and Vestry of Trinity Church, 
be requested to enter it on their church book. 

Resolved, That it be proposed to the house of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, to publish, in one book, the form and manner of making, or- 
daining and consecrating Bishops, Priests and Deacons, conformably to 
the alterations agreed on between the two houses. 

Adjourned till half-past nine to-morrow morning. 
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Tuesday morning, half-past nine. 


House met: present, the Right Rev. Bishops Provoost, Seabury, 
White, Madison and Claggett. 

The house originated certain canons, and sent them to the house of 
Clerical and Lay Deputies for their concurrence. 

The house received a message by the Rev. Mr. Bisset, from the 
house of Clerical and Lay Deputies, proposing two amendments in the 
office for ordaining Priests; to both which the house agreed. 

The house went into a conference with the house of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies. The President of this house was requested to take the 
chair, in which conference the following propositions were agreed to. 

Resolved, That a joint committee be appointed to compare the 
printed edition of the common prayer book with the original acts of 
the last General Convention, where they may judge it necessary ; and 
to adopt a mode of authenticating the book by some certain standard, 
and for publishing future editions of the same in the churches of the 
different states. 

Resolved, That a joint committee of both houses be appointed to 
report a plan for supporting missionaries to preach the gospel on the 
frontiers of the United States. 

Resolved, That the Right Rev. Bishops Seabury and White, be a 
committee from this house on the first proposition; and the Right 
Rev. Bishops Madison and Claggett be a committee on the last. 

The house received a message from the house of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, proposing that the next General Convention be held in the 
city of Philadelphia, and that this house would appoint one of their 
body to open the Convention with a sermon ; 

Resolved, That this house agree to the above, and request the Right 
Rev. Bishop Provoost to preach the sermon. 

The house originated alterations in the office for ordaining Deacons, 
and alterations of the preface, and of the title of the book of ordina- 
tion and consecration, and sent them to the house of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, requesting their concurrence. 

The house received from the house of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
amendments to the additions in the office for ordaining Deacons, and 
in the preface ; in which the house concurred. Adjourned. 


Wednesday, September 19. 
The house met: present, as yesterday, except Bishop Claggett. 
The house received a message from the house of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, asking the concurrence of the house in a resolve of thanks 
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to the Rev. Dr. Smith, for his sermon delivered before them on the 
occasion of the consecration of Bishop Claggett, and that he be re- 
quested to furnish a copy of the same for publication. 

Resolved, That this house do concur in the same. The committee 
appointed yesterday to compare the printed edition, &c., also the com- 
mittee appointed to prepare a plan for supporting missionaries to preach 
‘the Gospel on the frontiers of the United States, made report. 

Resolved, That the several members of this house deliver to the 
Secretary, the lists of the Clergy of their respective dioceses, and that 
the house of Clerical and Lay Deputies be requested to send to this 
house the lists from the several states in which there are no Bishops, 
agreeably to the 16th canon, and that the said lists be printed as an 
appendix to the journal. 

This house received a message from the house of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, proposing as follows : 

That it be made known to the several state Conventions, that it is 
proposed to consider and determine, in the next General Convention, 
on the propriety of investing the House of Bishops with a full 
negative on the proceedings of the other house. 

This house concurs in the above, and agrees to the amendment of 
the 4th canon. 

The house received from the house of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
their concurrence with the proposal concerning the publication of the 
ordination and consecration services. In that proposal, the President 
of this house was named on the joint committee by this house, and 
the Rev. Dr. Moore is appointed on the part of the Clerical and Lay 
Deputies. 

The house received from the house of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
amendments of the report of the joint committee to compare the print- 
ed edition of the prayer book, &c., to which this house agreed, and 
passed the report. 

The House sent information to the house of Clerical and Lay Depu- 
ties, that they propose to adjourn to 6 o’clock this evening. 

The house received from the House of Clerical and Lay Depu- 
ties, amendments of the report of the joint committee, on the plan 
for supporting missionaries to preach the Gospel on the frontiers of the 
United States, to which this house proposed an addition. 

The House also received from the House of Clerical and Lay Depu- 
ties, a proposal of sending journals of this Convention to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for the purpose of informing his Grace, and 
the other Prelates of England, of the state and proceedings of this 
church. 
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Resolved, That the house concur therein. 

The house of Clerical and Lay Deputies concurred in the report of 
the plan for the support of missionaries, &c., and named the requisite 
committee, with which this house agreed. 

The house received a proposal from the house of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, for printing one thousand copies of the journal ; also, a mes- 
sage as to the mode of authenticating the acts of the Convention. 
This house agreed to the former, and proposed the acts to be authen- 
ticated by the signatures of the Presidents of the respective houses. 

The house received a message from the house of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, with information, that they had appointed a committee to 
superintend the printing a correct edition of the common prayer book, 
requesting that a committee be appointed from this house for the same 
purpose; when Bishop Provoost was accordingly appointed. 

A message reporting, that the house of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
concur with the proposal respecting the 7th canon. 

The house received from the house of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
their concurrence to the proposal for printing a list of the Clergy, in 
an appendix to the journal. 

A message was received desiring the concurrence of this house, to 
the appointing a committee for printing their journal, when Bishop 
Provoost was appointed. 

On motion, Resolved, That the thanks of this house be given to the 
Rev. L. Cutting, for his services as Secretary. 

The house rose. 


Signed by order of the House of Bishops. 
SAMUEL PROVOOST, President. 


Attest. L. Curtina, Secretary. 


The Certificate of the Consecration of the Right Rev. Bishop Clag- 
gett, is as follows : 


Know all men by these presents, that we Samuel Provoost, D. D. 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of New York, 
presiding Bishop ; Samuel Seabury, D. D. Bishop of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island ; William White, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; James Madi- 
son, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the state of 
Virginia; under the protection of Almighty God, in Trinity Church 
in the city of New York, on Monday the seventeenth of Septem- 
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ber, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
two, did then and there rightly and canonically consecrate our beloved 
in Christ, Thomas John Claggett, D. D., late Rector of St. James’ 
parish in the state of Maryland, of whose sufficiency in good learning, 
soundness in the ‘faith, and purity of manners, we were fully ascer- 
tained, into the office of Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the said State, to which the said Thomas John Claggett hath been 
elected by the Convention of the said State. In testimony whereof, 
we have signed our names and caused our seals to be affixed. Given 
in the city of New York, this nineteenth day of September, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-two. 


SAMUEL PROVOOST, (L. 8.) 
8. SEABURY, (L. 8.) 
WM. WHITE, (L. 8.) 
J. MADISON. (L. 8.) 


A true copy of the Certificate of the consecration of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Thomas John Claggett, as compared with the original, by 
LEOC. CUTTING, Secretary of the House of Bishops. 
J. BISSET, Secretary of the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies. 


ADDITIONAL CANONS. 


I. 


FOR a more full accomplishment of the good purposes to be an- 
swered by the 16th canon, enacted by: the last General Convention, it 
is hereby required, that every Clergyman claiming to be a Minister of 
this church, shall deliver in his name to the Bishop, or if there be no 
Bishop, to the chairman or some member of the standing committee, 
of the church in the state in which he resides, on or before Easter 
Monday, 1793; or, if he be not within any of the states which have 
acceded to the Constitution of this church, then within three months 
after he shall come to reside in any of the said states. And every 
Clergyman, during his neglect of conformity to this canon, shall not 
be known as a Clergyman of this church, or be admitted to minister 
in any offices of the same. 


II. 


If a Clergyman of the church in any diocese or district within this 
union, shall, in any other diocese or district, conduct himself in such a 
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way as is contrary to the rules of this church, and disgraceful to his 
office ; the Bishop, or, if there be no Bishop, the standing committee, 
shall give notice thereof to the Ecclesiastical authority of the diocese 
or district to which such offender belongs, exhibiting, with the infor- 
mation given, the proofs of the charges made against him. 


III. 


Whenever a Clergyman shall be degraded, agreeably to the canons 
of any particular church in the union, the Bishop who pronounces sen- 
tence, shall, without delay, cause the sentence of degradation to be 
published from every pulpit where there may be an officiating minister, 
throughout the diocese or district in which the degraded minister re- 
sided ; and also shall give information of the sentence to all the Bish- 
ops of this church; and, where there is no Bishop, to the standing 


committee. 
IV. 


Tn regard to the first certificate required in favour of a Bishop elect, 
by the 2d canon of the last General Convention, and the certificate 
required in favour of a candidate for Priest’s or Deacon’s orders, by 
the 6th canon; if there be any members of the bodies respectively 
concerned who have not the requisite personal knowledge of the par- 
ties, such persons may prefix the following declaration to their signa- 
tures : 

WE believe the testimony contained in the above Certificate ; and 
we join in the recommendation of A. B. to the office of- on suf- 
Jicient evidence offered to us of the facts set forth. 

Provided, That in the case of a Priest or Deacon, two at least of 
the standing committee sign the same, as being personally acquainted 


with the candidate. 





V. 


No stranger shall be permitted to officiate in any congregation of 
this church, without first producing the evidence of his being a minis- 
ter thereof to the minister, or, in case of vacancy or absence, to the 
church wardens, vestrymen, or trustees of the congregation. And in 
case any person not regularly crdained shall assume the ministerial 
office, and perform any of the duties thereof in this church, the minis- 
ter, or in case of vacancy or absence, the church wardens, vestrymen, 
or trustees of the congregation where such offence may be committed, 
shall cause the name of such person, together with the offence, to be 
published in as many of the public papers as may be convenient. 
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No clergyman belonging to this church shall officiate, either by 
preaching or reading prayers in the parish, or within the parochial cure 
of another clergyman, unless he have received express permission for 
that purpose from the minister of the parish or cure, or, in his ab- 
sence, from the church wardens, vestrymen or trustees of the congre- 
gation. 


The seventh Canon of the last General Convention, as altered and 
amended by this Convention. 


Of the learning of those who are to be ordained. 


NO person shall be ordained in this church, until he shall have sat- 
isfied the Bishop, and the two Presbyters by whom he shall be exam- 
ined, that he is sufficiently acquainted with the New Testament in the 
original Greek, and can give an account of his faith in the Latin 
tongue, either in writing or otherwise, as may be required, and that he 
hath a competent knowledge of moral philosophy, church history, and 
the belles lettres, and hath paid attention to rhetoric and pulpit elo- 
quence, as the means of giving additional efficacy to his labours; un- 
less it shall be recommended to the Bishop by two-thirds of the State 
Convention to which he belongs, to dispense with the aforesaid requisi- 
tion, in whole or in part: which recommendation shall only be for good 
causes moving thereto, and shall be in the following words, with the 
signature of the names of the majority of such Convention : 

We, whose names are underwritten, are of opinion, that the dispens- 
ing with the knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, [or either of 
the other requisites specified in the seventh canon, as the case may be] 
in the examination of A. B. for holy orders, will be of use to the church 
of which we are the Convention, in consideration of other qualifications 
of the said A. B. for the Gospel Ministry. 

Enacted September 19th, 1792. 


House of Bishops. 
SAMUEL PROVOOST, President. 
Attest. L. Cutting, Secretary. 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. 
WILLIAM SMITH, President. 


Attest. J. Bisset, Secretary. 
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An Act of the General Convention, for supporting Missionaries to 
preach the Gospel on the Frontiers of the United States. 


1. RESOLVED, That it be recommended to the ministers of this 
church to preach a sermon in each of the churches under their care, 
on the first Sunday of September in every year; and, if that day 
should not be adapted to the purpose, then on such other Sunday as 
ithe minister and vestry or trustees of the congregation shall appoint, 
for the purpose of collecting money in order to carry into effect this 
charitable design. 

2. That the money so collected, be entered in a record to be kept 
‘by the vestries or trustees of each congregation; and by the minister 
and church wardens or trustees, be delivered to a treasurer appointed 
by each State Convention, and, by him transmitted to a treasurer who 
shali »e appointed as hereinafter directed. 

3. That such Missionaries as may be employed by this church, be 
authorized to make collections of money from such congregations on 
the Frontiers as may contribute, and render an accurate account to 
the Bishop of this church in the state of Pennsylvania, and the stand- 
ing committee to be appointed by this Convention, of the sums thus 
collected. 

4. That the Bishop of this church in Pennsylvania, and the said 
standing committee, frame an address to the members of this church, 
recommending this charitable design to their particular attention ; 
which address shall be read by every minister on the day appointed 
for the collection. 

5. That the Bishop of this church in Pennsylvania, and the said 
standing committee, have authority to appoint a secretary and a treas- 
urer; the first to carry on the correspondence, and the other to keep 
the accounts and the moneys of the institution. 

6. That when it shall appear to the Bishop of this church in Penn- 
sylvania, and the standing committee to be appointed as aforesaid, that 
sufficient funds have been provided for the above purpose, they shall 
then employ such Missionaries, allow such salaries, and make such ar- 
rangements, as to them shall seem best ; reporting regularly their pro- 
ceédings to each General Convention. 


An Act of the General Convention, for publishing future Editions of 
the Book of Common Prayer, in the Churches in the different 
States. 

RESOLVED, That a committee be appointed by the General Con- 
vention for the purpose of publishing the Book of Common Prayer, 
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and securing the copy-right to them and their assigns, in trust for the 
Convention ; and that this committee be empowered and directed to 
convey aright to print the book to any printer or printers in any of 
the states, who may be recommended for that purpose by the State 
Convention, or their standing committee, free from any premium for 
copy-right ; such State Convention or standing committee to superin- 
tend, and correct the press according to the standard book. 


ce The Rev. J. L. Wilson, Clerical Deputy from the State of 
North Carolina, having been detained by contrary winds, did not ar- 
rive in the city of New York till the 28th instant, the Convention 
having risen a few days before. 
J. BISSET, Secretary. 


APPENDIX. 


List of the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, delivered in 
and published, agreeably to the 16th Canon of the last General 
Convention. 


From New Hampshire and Massachusetts, no list was delivered in, 


Rhode Island. 

The Rev. Moses Badger, Rector of King's church, Providence. The Re v 

William Smith, Rector of Trinity church, Newport. 
Connecticut. 

The Rev. Ebenezer Dibble, Rector of St. John’s church, Stamford. Rev. Geo. 
Ogilvie, St. Paul’s church, Norwalk. Rev. Philo Shelton, Stratfield. Rev. Dr. 
Bela Hubbard, Trinity church, New Haven. Rev. Philo Perry, Christ church, 
Newtown. Rev. David Perry, Reading, &c. Rev. Marsh, New Milford. 
Rev. Ashbel Baldwin, Litchfield. Rev. Ambrose Todd, Symsbury. Rev. Abra- 
ham Lynsen Clarke, Huntington. Rev. Dr. Richard Mansfield, Derby. Rev. 
Reuben Ives, Cheshire. Rev. Dr. Abraham Jarvis, Christ church, Middletown. 
Rey. Danicl Fogg, Brooklyn. Rev. John Tyler, Christ church, Norwich. Rev. 
— Prindle, Westbury. Rev. John Bowden, residing at Stratford. Rev. Ed- 
ward Blakslee, Deacon, Woodbridge. Rev. Solomon Blakslee, Deacon, East 
Haddam. Rev. David Belden, Deacon, Rev. Seth Hart, Deacon, Wa- 
terbury. Rev. David Butler, Deacon, North Guilford. 


New York. 
Rev. Jeremiah Leaming, D. D. residing in New York. Rev. Abraham Beach, 
D. D. Assistant Minister of Trinity church, New York. Rev. Benjamin Moore, 
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D. D. Assistant Minister of Trinity church, New York. Rev. Thomas L. Moore, 
Rector of St. George’s church, South Hempstead. Rev. Thomas Ellison, Rector 
of St. Peter’s church, Albany. Rev. Richard C. Moore, Rector of St. Andrew’s 
church, Staten Island. Rev. Daniel Foote, Rector of the United churches at 
Rye and White Plains. Rev. George H. Spierin, Rector of the United churches 
at Newburgh and Wallkill. Rev. Elias Cooper, Rector of St. John’s church, 
Philipsburgh. Rev. Andrew Fowler, Rector of the United churches at Peek’s 
Kill and Highlands. Rev. Theodosius Bartow, Rector of the church at New 
Rochelle. Rev. William Hammel, Rector of the United churches at Jamaica, 
Newtown and Flushing. Rev. Hull, Rector of the church at Brooklyn. 
Rev. Ammi Rogers, Rector of the United churches at Schenectady and Balls- 
town. Rev. Bostwick, officiates every third Sunday at Hudson. Rev- 
James Nicholls, officiates every third Sunday at Camden. Rev. Daniel Barber 
officiates every third Sunday at Kingsbury. Rev. Elisha D. Rattoone, Professor 
of the Greek and Latin languages in Columbia college. Rev. Samuel Nesbit, 
residing in New York. 








New Jersey. 


Rev. Uzal Ogden, Rector of Trinity church, Newark. Rev. Samucl Spraggs, 
Rector of St. John’s church, Elizabethtown. Rev. Henry Van Dyke, Rector 
of St. Peter’s church, Amboy, and Christ church, New Brunswick. Rev. Henry 
Waddell, Rector of Christ church, Shrewsbury, and Christ church, Middletown. 
Rev. Levi Heath, Rector of St. Mary’s church, Burlington. Rev. William Frazer, 
Rector of St. Michael’s church, Trenton, and St. Andrew’s church, Amwell. 
Rev. John Croes, Rector of ———-——’s church, Swedesburgh. Rev. Samuel 
Gray, Rector of ’s church, Salem. Rev. William Ayres, Rector of St- 
Peter’s church, Spotswood. 








Pennsylvania. 

Rey. William Smith, D. D. Rev. Samuel Magaw, D. D. Rector of St. Paul’s 
church, Philadelphia. Rev. John Andrews, D. D. Vice Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Rev. Robert Blackwell, D. D. Assistant Minister of Christ’s 
church, and St. Peter’s in the city of Philadelphia. Rev. Joseph Hutchins, D. D. 
Rev. John Campbell, Rector of the churches in York and Huntington. Rev- 
Joseph Pilmore, Assistant Minister of St. Paul’s church, Philadelphia. Rev. 
Slator Clay, Rector of St. David’s, Radnors'’, St. Peter’s in the Valley, and St. 
James’s, Perkiomen. Rev. Elisha Rigg, Rector of St. James’s, Lancaster. Rev. 
Joseph Clarkson. Rev. Robert Ayres, Rector of the Episcopal churches in Red- 
stone, and the parts adjacent. Rev. Francis Reno, Deacon in Westmoreland 
county. Rev. Joseph H. Turner, Deacon in the churches of Chester, Marcus 
Hook and Concord. Rev. Joseph Doddridge, Deacon in Washington county. 

Delaware. 

Rev. Robert Clay, Emanuel church, New Castle county. Rev. Sydenham 
Thorne, Christ church, Kent county. Rev. William Skelly, Christ church, Sus- 
sex county. 

, Maryland. 

Rev. Brooke, St. Mary’s county. Rev. John W. Compton, William and 

Mary parish ; Rev. John Weems, Port Tobacco parish; Rev. Hatch Dent, Trini- 
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ty parish, Charles county. Rev. Joseph Messenger, St. John’s parish; Henry 
Moscrop, St. Anne’s parish, Prince George’s county. Rev. Edward Gault, Christ 
church parish; Rev. Thomas J. Chew, All Saints parish, Calvert county. Rev. 
Thomas J. Claggett, D. D. St. James’s parish ; Rev. Walter M‘Pherson, All Hal- 
lows parish; Rev. Ralph Higinbotham, St. Anne’s parish; Rev. Mason L, 
Weems, St. Margaret’s, Westmoreland parish, Anne Arundel county. Rev. 
Thomas Read, Prince George’s parish, Montgomery county. Rev. George Bow- 
er, All Saints parish; Rev. Townshend Dade, Frederick county. Rev. Joseph 
G. J. Bend, St. Paul’s parish ; Rev. William Duke, Baltimore county. Rev. John 
Coleman, St. John’s parish ; Rev. John Ireland, Harford county. Rev. John 
Bisset, St. Stephen's parish, Cecil county. Rev, Archibald Walker, Chester 
parish ; Rev. Colin Ferguson, 8t. Paul’s parish, Kent county. Samuel Keene, 
D. D. St. Luke’s parish ; Rev. Samuel Keene, jun. St. Paul’s parish; Rev. Owen 
F. Magrath, Christ church parish, Queen Anne’s county. John Bowie, D. D, 
St. Michael’s parish ; Rev. James Conner, St. Peter’s parish, Talbcet county 
Rev. Thomas Gordon, St. Mary's, White Chapel parish, Carolina county. Rev. 
James Kemp, Great Choptank parish, Dorchester county. Rev. George Dasheill, 
Stepney parish ; Hamilton Bell, Somerset parish ; Rev. Samuel Tingley, Coven- 
try parish, Somerset county. Rev. John White, All Hallows parish, Worcester 
county. Rev. Thomas Scott, one of the tutors of St. John’s College. 
Virginia. 

Rev. Isaac Darneille, Rector of Amherst parish. Rev. Alexander Hay, Rector 
of Antrim parish. Rev. Devereux Jarratt, Rector of Bath parish. Rev. Hugh 
Corrans Boggs, Rector of Berkeley parish. Rev. Price Davies, Rector of Bris- 
land parish. Rev. John Cameron, Rector of Bristol parish. Rev. John Iredeall, 
Rector of Broomfield parish. Rev. Alexander M‘Farland, Rector of Brunswick 
parish. Rev. John Bracken, Rector of Bruton parish. Rev. Samuel Shield, 
Rector of Charles parish. Rev. Samuel Klug; Rev. David Ball, Christ church 
parish. Rev. James Elliott, Rector of Cople parish. Rev. James Craig, Rector 
of Cumberland parish. Rev. Needler Robinson, Rector of Dale parish. Rev. 
Spence Grayson, Rector of Dettingen parish. Rev. Jesse Carter, Rector of Drys- 
dale parish. Rev. Henry Skyrin, Rector of Elizabeth city parish. Rev. James 
Whitehead, Rector of Elizabeth River parish. Rev. Brian Fairfax, Rector of 
Fairfax parish. Rev. Alexander Balmain, Rector of Frederick’s parish. Rev. 
Matthew Maury, Rector of Fredericksville parish. Rev. James Craig, Rector 
of Hamilton’s parish. Rev. John Buchanan, Rector of Henrico parish. Rev. 
Samuel 8S. M‘Croskey, Rector of Hungar’s parish. Rev. James Thompson, Rec- 
tor of Leed’s parish. Rev. Charles Crawford, Rector of Lexington parish. Rev. 
Elkanah Talley, Rector of Littleton parish. Rev. [saac Wm. Gibern, Rector of 
Lunenburg parish. Rev, Anthony Walke, Rector of Lynhaven parish. Rev. 
William Cameron. Rector of Manchester parish. Rev. John J. Spooner, Rector 
of Martins Brandon parish. Rev. William Hubard, Rector of Newport parish. 
Rev. Henry J. Burgess, Nottoway parish. Rev. Robert Buchan, Rector of 
Overwharton parish. Rev, Arthur Emerson, Rector of Portsmouth parish. Rev. 
John Brunskill, Rector of Raleigh parish. Rev. Alexander Lundie, Rector of 
St. Andrew’s parish. Rev. John Matthews, St. Anne’s parish. Rev. James Mor- 
ris, Rector of St. Bride’s parish. Rev. Reuben Clopton, Rector of St. David's 
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parish. Rev. William Vere; Rev. John Woodville, Rector of St. Ceorge’s par- 
ish. Rev. Charles Hopkins, Rector of St. James Northam parish. Rev. James 
Price, Rector of St. John’s parish. Rev. Joseph Gurley, Rector : f St. Luke’s 
parish. Rev. Archibald Dick, Rector of St. Margaret’s parish. Rev. James 
Stevenson, Rector of St. Mark’s parish. Rev. Peter Nelson, St. Martin’s parish. 
Rev. Abner Waugh, Rector of St. Mary’s parish. Rev. William Stewart, Rector 
of St. Paul’s parish. Rev. Benjamin Blagrove, Rector of St. Peter’s parish. 
Rev. Thomas Davis, Rector of St. Stephen’s parish. Rev. John Hyde Saunders, 
Rector of Southam parish. Rev. Andrew Sim, Rector of South Farnham parish. 
Rev. Samuel Butler, Rector of Southwark parish. Rev. James Taylor, Rector 
of Suffolk parish. Rev. Lee Massey, Rector of Truro parish. Rev. James Hen- 
derson, Rector of Westover parish. Rev. James Maury Fontaine, Rector of 
Ware parish. Rev. John Bryan, Rector of Wicomico parish. 


South Carolina. 

Rev. Dr. Smith, Rev. Mr. Frost, Rev. Dr. Purcell, Rev. Dr. Gates, Rev. Mr. 
Jenkins, Rev. Mr. Nixon, Master of an Academy, Rev. Mr. White, Charleston. 
Rev, Mr. Mills, St. Andrews. Rev. Mr. Ellington, St. James’s, Goose Creek. 
Rev. Mr. M‘Culley, St. Luke’s. Rev. Mr. Tate, St. Helen’s. Rev. Mr. Sykes, 
Prince George’s. Rev. Mr. Blackwall, Rev. Mr. Ireland, St. Bartholomews. Rev. 
Mr. Graham, Edisto. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue Historica Evipences or THE TruTH oF THE ScriptuRE Recorps, Sta- 
ted Anew, with Special Reference to the Doubts and Discoveries of Modern 
Times, in Eight Lectures delivered in the Oxford University Pulpit, in the 
year 1859, on the Bampton Foundation. By George Rawiinson, M. A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College. From the London Edition, with the 
Notes translated by the Rev. A. N. Arnold, Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1860, 
12mo. pp: 454. 

We call special attention on the part of our readers to another volume of 
Bampton Lectures. Both the present Lectures, and those of Mr. Mansel a year 
before, mark a new era in the history of religious controversy. Mr. Mansel 
aimed a blow, and a deadly blow too, at the Modern German Philosophy, at- 
tacking it boldly upon its own chosen grounds, and exposing its self-contradic- 
tions, gross inconsistencies, and absurdities. Whether he has not sometimes left 
himself open to attack in his own philosophy, is another question; and one 
which the reader will find discussed on our previous pages. Mr. Rawlinson pro- 
posed to himself a different task. German Neology which, in so large a meas- 
ure, pervades English and American Literature, has set itself to undermine all 
faith in the historical character of the Old and New Testament, to a much 
wider and more alarming extent than is generally believed. Such writers as 
Strauss and DeWette, and others of that School, have led the popular mind in 
this country to regard the Bible as a mere myth, or fable, destitute of historical 
fidelity. Mr. Rawlinson’s familiarity with recent cuneiform and hieroglyphical 
discoveries, and with the results in deciphering the Assyrian, Babylonian, Per- 
sian, and Egyptian records, and his confirmed conviction of “the thorough 
truthfulness and faithful accuracy of the historical Scriptures,” have induced 
him to “endeavor to exhibit clearly and forcibly the argument from the posi- 
tive agreement between Scripture and profane hi:tory.’’ To cover the whole 
ground of historical evidence, internal and external, within the compass of 
Eight Lectures, and with the thoroughness with which Lardner, and Shuckford, 
and Prideaux, and Paley have examined particular points of enquiry, is of 
course not to be expected. But the use which he has made of recent discover- 
ies so wonderfully corroborative of the sacred narrative, his re-statement of the 
whole argument in its bearing upon the infidelity of our times, and at the same 
time the learning, the thoroughness, and the candor of his investigations, render 
his work eminently a pted to the wants of the age, and can not fail to make it 
extremely useful. The Notes which, in amount of matter, fill one-half the volume, 
and which, in the English edition, are in foreign languages, mostly Greek, in the 
American reprint are carefully translated. There is so much of this noisy, con- 
ceited, bitter infidelity all about us, and masqued too, under a pretentious can- 
dor, that there is not one of our readers who ought not to be prepared to expose 
its ignorance, and rebuke its impudence. We cannot make these men love the 
truth, but we can, at least, shut their mouths, and so protect the simple and 
unwary, 
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CuristiAN Betrevine AND Livinc. Sermons. By F. D. Huntineron, D. D., 
Preacher to the University, and Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in 
Harvard College. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 528. 


In a late No. of this Review we took occasion to examine somewhat at length 
the “‘ New Liturgy in Harvard University,” of which the Rev. Dr. Huntington 
was the compiler. We could not resist the conviction at that time, that Dr. Hunt- 
ington could not long remain where he then was; that he was in a transition 
state ; but where he would finally find rest, was more than we ventured to pre- 
dict. Our uncertainty was the greater on this point from the fact, that his dis- 
satisfaction with Congregational Unitarianism evidently seemed to spring, not so 
much from its want of historical continuity from that Church which has the 
promise of perpetuity and of Christ’s ever-abiding presence and blessing ; not 
so much from its want of essential agreement with the Apostolic Church in all 
the true Notes of such a Church; but rather from the fact that Unitarianism 
was untrue to the wants of his own spiritual nature and being ; that it utterly 
fails to respond to great questions which the soul cannot but ask, and always 
does ask when enlightened by the Holy Spirit to see and feel its own needs. 
At the same time, Dr. Huntington’s reading had brought him into contact and 
even communion, with so much of true Catholic teaching, and his own nature 
was already so well attuned to those expressions of true devotion which are the 
heritage of the Church, that we feel that even upon this ground there is but 
one place where he can long be satisfied, and where he can live and labor freely 
and heartily for our Blessed Lord. That he could not find a home in the Romish 
Church we regarded as certain. Its converts are made of different stuff. Dr. 
Huntington has, we understand, already been admitted into communion with 
what we believe to be a true branch of the Catholic Church, and the truest type 
of what the Church was in her days of primitive power and glory. We cannot 
resist the conviction that the accession of such men as Dop, and Coournee, and 
Hontineron to our ranks is only another proof that the Church is indeed gird- 
ing herself with power and might for such a work asangels might covet, and as no 
Church ever, in all time, had opportunity to do before. With much among us 
that will disgust and repel, possibly astound him, much of mere cant, much of the 
dry and dead ecclesiasticism of the last half century, we assure him that there are 
multitudes of hearts—and these steadily increasing in number—fully prepared 
to respond to all that he has felt, and conceived of, and longed for, as necessa- 
rily belonging to Cartst’s Mystical Body. 

Of the Sermons which make up the volume before us, we cannot now speak 
at length. Of the necessary coherence and essential character of those great 
Doctrines, which the Scriptures reveal, which the Early Church taught, which 
the Apostolic and’ Nicene Symbols embody, aud which the Church in the “ ages 
all along” has borne witness to; of all this, Dr. Huntington is fully and deeply 
conscious. But these truths are not held by him as abstract propositions ; or 
as the dry bones of a metaphysical System of Divinity. Indeed, there is so 
much of the inner life of the soul in several of these Sermons, so much which 
reminds one of the best thoughts of another age, that they will be read and re- 
read by multitudes with satisfaction and profit. We refer the reader, especially, 
to Sermon xt, “ Christian Loneliness,” to Sermon xvi, ‘ Christ our Prophet, 
Priest and King ;” and to Sermon xrx, ‘‘ The Cross a burden or a glory.” 
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Carist in History. By Rosert Tornsuut, D. D. New and revised Edition. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 12mo. pp. 540. 


This work of Dr. Turnbull has certain marked excellencies, and, in our judg- 
ment, certain fundamental defects. The author is a man of very considerable 
reading; he writes in a vivacious style, he takes broad and comprehensive views 
of his subject, and to the better class of general readers his volume will be at- 
tractive, It is altogether above the average range of the popular religious lit- 
erature of the day. Its great fault is the very opposite of that of Bossuet. He 
saw everything in history from the stand: point of the Romish Church ; with Mr. 
Turnbull, “Christ in History,” is “Christianity in its interior relations and vital 
energies,” “the presence of God, through Jesus Christ, among men, renovating 
the hearts of individuals and preparing the transformation of Society.” Thus 
Bossuet loses sight of the individual in the Church; Mr. Turnbull loses 
sight of the Church in the individual. And both are equally mistaken, 
though in opposite directions, as to what the Church is, as well as to its 
position, province, &c. But it isa striking fact, that men of all Creeds, and 
men of no Creed, Romanists, and Rationalists, and Baptists, are all catching 
this key-note, that there is a unity in history ; a plan; an unconscious, gradual, 
yet sure development of a great central Truth; that from the earliest dawn of 
time down to the present day, events seem to converge . round and hang upon 
one central point. To illustrate the truth, that that point is ‘God in Christ,” is 
Mr. Turnbull’s object. Of course it is a great subject, and his work is cursory 
and superficial, and colored too, at times, by his own peculiar views, and there- 
fore not always to be relied upon ; but it is well worth reading. 


Tue New American CyrcitopepiaA. A Popular Dictionary of General Knowl- 
edge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. New York: D, Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1859. Vol. vm. Fugger—Haynau. 8vo. pp. 788. 


Many of the articles in this volume are fresh, original, written, not by that 
bane of the country, professional book-makers, but by men of character, abund- 
antly competent to make this what it ought to be, a great national standard 
work. 


New anv Exeaant Epition or Cooper’s Novets. 


W. A. Townsend & Co., of New York, have published three more Volumes of 
this new and beautiful illustrated edition of the Novels of J. Fenimore Cooper. 
They are as follows: Tae Water Witcu: or The Skimmer of the Seas. 12mo: 
pp. 462. Tae Sea Lions: or The Lost Sealers. 12mo. pp. 490. Homewarp 
Bounp : or The Chase. A Tale of the Sea. 12mo. pp. 532. 

We shall have something to say of Cooper as a Novelist and a Moralist, by 
and by. 


Ay Eyqvurry tvto THE Formation or Wasatneaton’s FAREWELL ADDRESS. 
Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. 1859. 8vo. pp. 250. 
A question has been lately raised of a good deal of importance, and one on 
which the national heart of our country is sufficiently sensitive. It is as to the 
agency of Alexander Hamilton in the production of Washington’s State Papers. 
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The Hon. Horace Binney, of Philadelphia, has lately taken up this question, 
so far as Washington’s Farewell Address is concerned; and the result of his la- 
bors is contained in the volume before us. We do not hesitate to say that he 
has settled the question for all time., He brought to the examination not only 
the rarest, but the requisite qualifications for such an undertaking ; maturity 
of judgment, habits of the strictest logical accuracy, a profound veneration 
for and due appreciation of the character of both these illustrious men, and the 
opportunity of consulting some documents which neither of the biographers of 
Washington has had access to. Mr. Binney’s argument is thoroughly exhaustive, 
and his conclusion seems to us inevitable and final. We cannot follow him in 
his method of proof, but nearly all the papers bearing upon the subject are 
given in the course of the “ Enquiry,” or in the Appendix. The result to which 
Mr. Binney comes in respect to the ‘ Farewell Address,” is this; ‘‘ The main 
trunk was Washington’s, the branches were stimulated by Hamilton, and the fo- 
liage, which was not exuberant, was altogether his ; and he, more than Washing- 
ton, pruned and nipped off with severe discrimination whatever was excessive, 
that the tree might bear the fruits that Washington desired, and become his full 
and fit representative.” It isa beautiful and touching sight, to see a venerable 
man, in the calm, serene, yet clear sunlight of a closing day, thus re-arranging, 
gracefully, tenderly, and truthfully, the chaplets which an admiring people 
have woven to the memory of the heroes of the Republic. It is precisely such 
a labor as the spirits of these great men would contemplate with grateful satis- 
faction. 


Tue Supremacy AND OBLIGATION oF ConsciENcE. Considered, with reference 
to opposite Errors of Romanism, and Protestantism. By the Rev. Samven 
Szasvry, D. D., Rector of the Church of the Annunciation, New York: D. 
Dana. 1860. pp. 61. 


A careful treatise on Conscience, by so clear-headed a man as Dr. Seabury, 
deserves more than a passing notice; for really the whole subject is practically one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest question of our day. The first Sermon was 
occasioned by the return of the Rev. Dr. Forbes to the Church, with the testimo- 
ny that by the Romish sect “the private conscience is often violated, and one is 
forced by silence at least to acquiesce in what is opposed to moral truth and jus- 
tice.” This charge has been so often and so overwhelmingly sustained against 
that corrupt communion, that it cannot intelligently be denied. That Rome an- 
nihilates the Conscience, and teaches men to break every positive Command of the 
Decalogue, Mr. Meyrick proved beyond a peradventure in his review of Liguori, 
the great Romish saint and Canonist. A similar feat of jugglery has been lately 
performed by Cardinal Wiseman, to which we may refer hereafter. 

If Rome, however, is guilty of destroying the individual conscience, so Ultra- 
Protestantism errs equally in another direction, and yet comes to the same re- 
sult in respect to the commands of God, only in another way. Thus extremes 
meet. It does not make too much of Conscience, but it thoroughly perverts it, 
by ignoring its normal healthful conditions. To expose this specious and mis- 
chievous tendency, so current in these days, is the object of Dr. Seabury in his 
second Sermon. 
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What Conscience is; that it isa Law; what are its appointed guides ? these are 
the important points which Dr. Seabury discusses, and in their relations to mat- 
ters both of Church and State. The subject, not only practically, but theoret- 
ically, isa greatone; and we cannot even touch it, or say more than what we 
have already said, without encountering questions, and theories, and principles, 
which have riven Society to pieces and engaged the keenest dialecticians of 
every age. 


Tae Treason or Cuartes Lee, Mason Genera, Seconp in CoMMAND IN THE 
American Army oF tHE Revotution. By Georaz H. Moors, Librarian of 
the New York Historical Society. New York: Charles Scribner. 1860. 


Mr. Moore—the accomplished Librarian of the New York Historical Society, 
to whose zeal, energy and good judgment, the Society owes so much—has made 
an original contribution to our history, of extraordinary interest. It clears up 
the painful doubts, which rested on the honor and good faith of Washington’s 
second in command, into the more painful but undeniable certainty of his delib- 
erate treachery to the cause he had espoused. 

Mr. Moore has become possessed of several documents in relation to that re- 
markable man, never yet published; and among them a manuscript in Gen. 
Lee’s own hand writing, endorsed in the hand writing of Henry Strachey, Sec- 
retary to the Royal Commissioners, Lord and Sir William Howe, in which he has 
drawn out for them a plan for putting an end to the Revolutionary War by the 
subjugation of the country to the British arms. Of this treasonable document 
he gives us a fac-simile, accompanied by such notices of Lee previously to his 
entering the service of his country, and of his capture and imprisonment by the 
British, as serve for all needful elucidation of the subject. He reserves, how- 
ever, the story of Lee’s conduct at Monmouth, and his trial after that affair, for 
a larger work, to contain a more complete account of Lee’s life. Meantime he 
gives us this part of the results of his investigations and discoveries, demonstra- 
ting beyond all question the fact of Lee’s treason. He has most creditably ac- 
complished the task he proposed to himself, proving—what all who knew him 
well were aware of—his eminent fitness for those investigations into our history 
to which he has devoted so much attention. 

We have of course spoken of this work on the supposition that this MS., pur- 
porting to be in the hand writing of Gen. Lee, is a genuine document. Yet the 
volume itself tells us nothing of its history. 


Tas Wuire Hitts; tHerr Lecenps, Lanpscape, AND Poetry. By THomas 
Srarr Kine; with Sixty Illustrations, engraved by Andrew, from Drawings by 
Wheelock. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1860. pp. 403. 


Why did not the author give “ The White Mountains” as the title to his book ? 
Then every body would have known what he meant. In all really great objects, 
whether in Nature or Art, there is a certain “ gentus loci vel rei,” as the 
ancients had it, to which the beholder must be attuned, or he is disqualified to 
gaze upon them. We make this remark, because it explains forcibly the char- 
acter of this work on “‘ The White Mountains” of New Hampshire. The author 
has lingered around these mighty works of nature with an eye and an ear open 
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to their varied beauty and grandeur and music; and we ! ave in this volume, 
also interspersed, beautifully executed landscape views, illustrating the anthor’s 
descriptions, He describes minutely the Four Valleys, Lake Winnipiseogee, the 
Pemigewasset Valley, and Franconia, the Saco Valley and Cho-corua, the Notch 
and its Vicinity, the Androscoggin Valley, the Glen, the Ascent of Mount 
Washington, and the Connecticut Valley. Two papers also are contributed by 
Professor Tuckerman, There are, also, poetical selections from the works of 
Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Percival, Wordsworth, Scott, 
Tennyson, Goethe, Shelley, and Byron; not intended for mere ornament, but to 
continue and complete the description attempted, or to embody the predominant 
sentiment of the landscape. It is in all respects an elegant volume, and will be 
appreciated by those who are capable of enjoyment from such sources. 


Tae Diary or A Samaritan. By a Member of the Howard Association of New 
Orleans. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1860. -2mo. pp. 324. 


This volume will introduce the reader, especially if he knows nothing of New 
Orleans from personal observation, to phases of life whic: will be new to him. 
In several respects New Orleans is unlike almost any other city on the continent. 
In the strange blending of nationalities in the people who make up its popula- 
tion; in the entire absence, on the part of multitudes, of everything like home 
influences; in the freedom from conventional usages and restraints, and the stern 
reality and boldness with which both vice and Christian virtue publicly appear ; 
in the frankness and manliness, the utter absence of all prevarication and dis- 
guise in the manners of the people; in the readiness and munificence of indi- 
vidual and public charities; in all these respects the contrast between New 
Orleans and a Northern city is marked. It only needs the presence of some 
event powerful enough to reveal the inner life of such a people, to s ow an indi- 
viduality and intensity of character, such as can hardly be found any where else. 
The ‘‘ Howard Association” grew out of such an emergency, when a fearful 
epidemic swept with awful destruction over the city. One of it» Members, a 
“good Samaritan” indeed, in his ‘‘ Diary” gives a record of his observations and 
his experience during that fearful visitation ; such as will stir the heart’s blood 


of any reader. 


Grotocy: for Teachers, Classes, and Private Students. By Sanrorn ‘erneyr, 
A. M., Lecturer on Physical Geography, etc., in the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Institutes. Illustrated with Two Hundred Wood Engravings. Philadelphia: 


E. H. Butler & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 320. 


For an accurate knowledge of what Geology really is, a clear statement of its 
principles, a classified arrangement of its facts, and a scientific definition of its 
terms, we know of no elementary work so thoroughly satisfactory as this. 
Somebody has recently published a book in New York maintaining that when 
God formed t ¢ | arth He made t ust as it now appears to us, fossils, plants, 
animals and all. We have ourselves seen borings from Artesian Wells, taken 
hundreds of feet beneath the earth's surface. and two hundred miles from the 
Gulf of Mexico, which we think would stagger the author, unless his bump of 
credulity is uncommonly large. As a text-book for Schools, the work before us 
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is the best that has yet appeared. The tone of the book is orthodox. The 
infidel theory of Development, the author rejects, not only as a thoroughly sci- 
entific man, but as a believer in Revelation. The Book of Nature and the Book 
of Revelation have the same Author; and the results of true Science are prov- 
ing this conclusively. 


Serr-Hetp: With Illustrations of Character and Conduct. By Samve. Smives, 
Author of the ‘‘ Life of George Stephenson.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1860. 12mo. pp. 363. 

We have not lately seen a book better calculated to stir the hearts of the few, 
and especially the few among the young who have the real elements of power in 
them. The great mass of men, and women too, are after all, like the great mass 
of books, really very much alike. We do not of course mean morally. When you 
have seen one you have seen them all. They look alike, think alike, talk alike, 
act alike, dress alike. Of course to raise this mass of mediocrity to a higher 
standard of excellence, isa duty. But the select few whom God has endowed 
with a strong individuality, a capacity for high excellence, these will be incited 
by the work before us, to that moral daring and indomitable perseverance which 
are necessary to elevate themselves above the common level which most men 
are contented with. The illustrations are numerous and pertinent. The old 
Norseman’s ancient crest of a pickaxe, with the motto: ‘Either I will find a 
way or make one,” is, after all, the motto of every young man who rises to 
distinction, 


Tue Queen or Hearts. By Witkie Coxtins, author of ‘The Dead Secret,” 
&c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1859. 12mo. pp. 472. 


PREACHERS AND Preacuinc. By Nicuo.as Murray, D.D. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 303. 


This volume contains some very good hints about both preachers and preach- 
ing; but we think we have never seen, in a single volume from any man, nomi- 
nally Christian, statements made with more deliberate recklessness. How an 
intelligent man dare write so respecting the Church, is a mystery to us. Here 
are a few specimens out of many: ‘‘ There is not any authority in the Scriptures 
for bishops at all, in the sense of the theory.” ‘“ The theory has no foundation 
in the New Testament, nor in the conduct of the Apostles.” ‘“ In the ages 
immediately subsequent to that of the Apostles, presbyters ordained pres- 
byters,” &c., &c. Will the Rev. Dr. Murray please bear in mind that this is not 
the statement of an opinion, but of what he alleges to be a historic fact? Will he 
please note that we here, and now, openly and unqualifiedly deny that statement ? 
We call for the facts as to those Ordinations—When ? Where? Who? by whom? 
Where recorded? Dr. Murray, give us your authorities, or retract your state- 
ments. The tone ana temper of the man correspond very well with his history. 


A Proyovuncine Bratz, &c., with Copious references, and marginal readings, 
together with Introductions to each Book, and Numerous Tables and Maps. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. 1860, 8vo. pp. 1017. 

Messrs. Carlton & Porter are publishing a great number of religious books 
for the especial use of the Methodists; and such is the despotism of that system, 
VOL, XIII.—NO. I. 15 
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and the efficiency of their drill, that their Book Concern is said to ‘‘ pay well.” 
This “ Pronouncing Bible,” although evidently, a second-hand, and second-rate 
thing, is a move in the right direction. We have heard of a Methodist who 
“publicly pronounced Samothracia, Samthrasher, and lost his credit and got 
a nickname for it.” We never heard anything quite equal to that in the Church, 
but we have heard hemmings and hawings, which showed to the congregation 
plainly enough, that the clergyman was attempting to read what he was not able 
to read correctly. The time has gone by in the Church for all that. The pro- 
nunciation of proper names in this volume is not always given coirectly, though 
it is generally, as far as we have examined it. 


Docror OtpHam at Grey Stones, anpD His Tacx tHere. O.0O. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 342. 

This “ Doctor Olt{ham” is a most merciless phlebotomist; and if we may 
judge from the wincings and contortions in certain quarters, he is destined to 
produce a sensation. We do not quite like everything in the Doctor, but in this 
age of quacks and shams, of impudence and self conceit, it is refreshing once in 
a while to see the impostor unmasked, and his nostrums labelled by their right 
names. The first edition was sold off within a fortnight. We shall give a taste 
of the book and some criticisms upon it, in our next Number. 


Tue Annual or Screntiric Discovery; or, YEAR-Boox or Facts 1n Scrence 
AND Art; exhibiting the most important discoveries and improvements in Me- 
chanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, 
Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, etc., together 
with Notes on the progress of Science during the year 1859; a List of recent 
Scientific Publications; Obituaries of eminent Scientific Men, &c. Edited 
by David A. Wells, A.M., &c. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 12mo. 
pp. 430. 

The:title page describes exactly the contents of this volume, which is made 
up of the results of the very latest discoveries in the whole realm of Physical 
Science. 

From Carlton & Porter, publishers of (Methodist) books, Mulberry St., New 
York, we have received the following : 

Tue Lire or THE Rev. Anam CuarkeE, LL. D., &c. By J. W. Eruenrines, M.A., 
Doctor of Philosophy, of the University of Heidelberg. 1859. 12mo. pp. 487. 


Tue Curistian Lawyer, being a portraiture of the Life and Character of 
William George Baker. 1859. 12mo. pp. 320. 


AvropiocraPuy or Dan Younc, a New England Preacher of the Olden Time. 
Edited by W. P. Strick!and. 1860, 12mo. pp. 380. 


Sxetcues oF New Enouanp Divines. By Rev. D. Suerman. 1860. 12mo. 
pp. 443. 
These are brief but well written sketches of the following divines: John 
Cotton, Richard Mather, Roger Williams, Increase Mather, Cotton Mather, 
Eleazer Mather, John Warham, Jesse Lee, Jonathan Edwards, Elijah Hedding, 
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Timothy Dwight, Wilbur Fisk, Ezra Stiles, Lemuel Haynes, Billy Hibbard, Tim- 
othy Merritt, Jonathan D. Bridge, Nathaniel Emmons, Joshua Crowell, George 
Pickering, Stephen Olin. 


Hippex Treasure; or the Secret of Success in Life. By Miss Saran A. Bas- 
cock. Four Illustrations. 1860. 12mo. pp. 264. 


The Messrs. Harpers are issuing a new edition of the Latin and Greek Classics. 
They are neat little volumes; the type is clear and distinct, and no pains are 
spared to secure perfect accuracy in the text. The works of Horace and schy- 
lus have just been published. 


Tue Brstican Reason Way; a Family Guide to Scripture Readings, and a 
Haudbook for Biblical Students. By the Author of ‘*The Reason Why— 
General Services,’ ‘‘The Reason Why—Natural History,” ‘“ The Housewife’s 
Reason Why,” “ The Historical Reason Why,” &c., &c. New York: Dick & 
Fitzgerald. 1860. 12mo. pp. 324. 


The English edition, of which the one before us is a reprint, states that the 
Introduction was written by a ‘‘ Clergyman of the Church of England.’’ Whether 
the American publishers, in omitting this, have omitted other things which they 
thought might hinder its sale among Sectarians, we do not know; our objection 
to the work, however, lies in the spirit that pervades the entire work ; in the fact 
that it attempts to give the ‘Reason Why” God has revealed this, that, and the 
other portion of His Word. A “thus saith the Lord,” is the ‘ reason why” we 
are to believe, whether we can or cannot fathom the depths of God’s Wisdom 
in making a Revelation. The author of the work seems to be a very superficial 
theologian, and an unsafe guide. 


Gosret Tuoveuts ; or Christ in the Prayer Book, a Series of Short Meditations 
on the Epistles and Gospels, as selected in the Book of Common Prayer. By 
the Rev. W. Trevor Nicnoutson, B.A. London: Pertheim, Macintosh & 
Hunt. 1859. 12mo. pp. 383. 


These meditations by an English Clergyman are not marked by any one strik- 
ing characteristic; they are devout, practical, and moderate. 


Lire AND Times oF Gey. Sam. Dave, the Mississippi Partisan. By J. F. H. 
CiatporNeE. Illustrated by John McLenan. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1860. 12mo. pp. 2338. 


The life and times of the famous Gen. Sam. Dale, illustrate one portion of our 
national history which in itself has all the charm of romance, and to which 
posterity will look back with the keenest interest. He was born in Virginia in 
1771, but kept moving westward with the advancing tide of emigration; was 
constantly familiar with the dangers of frontier life; was brought face to face in 
war and in council with the most noted Indian Chiefs, as Tecumseh, Pushamat- 
aha, &c., was active and prominent in the early organization of the territories 
and States of Alabama and Mississippi; and after holding many offces of trust 
and honor, died at Daleville, Lauderdale Co., Mississippi, May 24th, 1841, He 
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was a real specimen of a genuine frontier man; unlearned, yet modest, truthful, 
brave; remorseless in battle, yet forgiving; he seems to have been a great pet of 
Gen. Jackson, whom he nearly idolized. . His account of his visit. to Washington 
when Jackson was President, is not the least interesting portion of the vo!ume, 
which is, throughout, very entertaining. 


Lectures on THE Lire or Davip. By Joun N. Norton, Rector of Ascension 
Church, Frankfort, Ky., Author of “ Lives of the Bishops,” &c. 


These Lectures are distinguished, like all the writings of Mr. Norton, by a 
vein of strong common sense, and a simple straight-forward style; and there is 
in them a power and faithfulness of intro-spection, which shows that the Christ- 
ian life is with the author a deep reality. 


Tue Stitt Hovr; or Communion with God. By Austin Puewps, Prof. in An- 
dover Theol. Seminary. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 12mo. pp. 136. 


Lirs or LaFayette, written for Children. By E.Cecm. With Six Illustra- 
tions. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 218. 


A Poputar History or tae Unitep States or America. By Mary Howirr. 
2 vols. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. pp. 406, 387. 


Miss Howitt in her social theories is intensely radical; and her present work 
was evidently designed specially for the middle classes of England. She has 
been a close reader of Bancroft and Hildreth, and in her History has made 
fewer gross blunders than almost any English writer that has written upon this 
country. 


Lire in Spatn ; past and present. By Wauter Toornsury. With Illustrations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 388. 


Mr. Thornbury’s photographic sketches of “ Life in Spain,” are spirited, life- 
like, and amusing. 


Lucy Crorton, By the Author of ‘Margaret Maitland,” &c. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 222. 


Tue AMERICAN ALMANAC AXD Repository oF Ussrvut KNOWLEDGE FOR THE 
Year 1860. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 392. 


This standard work, now in its thirty-first volume, is too well known to need 
description. No pains have been spared in collecting full and authentic inform- 
ation as to the government, finances, legislation, public institutions, internal im- 
provements, and resources, &c., &c., of the United States and of the several 
States. 


Tae Weexty Evcuarist; The Old Path and Good Way of the Church. By the 
Rev. Eveeng Aves. Hurrmay, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, Elizabeth, 
N.J. New York: D. Dana, Jr. 1859. 12mo. pp. 50. 


We have nothing to add to the opinion of this little volume which we ex- 
pressed on the appearance of the first edition. If the objections to a “ Weekly 
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Communion,” are valid, it ought not to be administered more than once or twice 
in a year; or, to make it still more impressive, once or twice in a life-time. The 
real objection is not to the frequency, but to the nature of the Holy Sacrament; 
and the change since the Reformation on this point among the Protestants, in 
respect to both the Sacraments, is radical and wide-sweeping, 


Hyys ror Caitprey, Compiled and Set to Appropriate Music. By the Rev. J. 
Freeman Youna, an Assistant Minister of Trinity Church, New York. Juve- 
nile Series. Part I. New York: Daniel Dana, Jr. 1860. 4to, pp. 48. 


This work is a movement in the right direction. This First Part contains 
thirty-six hymns, each set to its own music. The Author, or compiler rather, 
has aimed to avoid originality both in the poetry and music; yet both have 
undergone careful revision by competent advisers. The Hymns are very beauti- 
ful, and several of the Melodies are really exquisite. This First Part contains 
Hymns relating to Morning and Evening, Home and its Relations, and the Reve- 
lation of God through Nature. The Second will contain those relating to Holy 
Baptism, the Duties arising out of the Christian Covenant, and the Church Year. 
The Third will be devoted to Miscellaneous Hymns and Songs. 

It is one of the brightest signs of the times to see in the Church, taste, refine- 
ment, elegant culture, becoming Christianized, and devoting itself to Christian 
education in the true sense of that word. It will not be so difficult henceforth 
to keep sight of, and retain our hold upon, the young when they come to a cer- 


tain age. 


History or Peter toe Great, Emperor of Russia. By Jacon Assotr. With 
Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 368, 


This is another volume in the series of “ Histories for Children,” in preparing 
which Mr. Abbott has been very successful. The same writer has also prepared 
the following volumes, which are by the same publishers. 


Srories or Rarnpow anv Lucky. Two Vols. 12mo. pp. 201, 187. 


Harry’s Sommer in Asucrorr. With Illustrations, New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 12mo. pp. 204. 


A record of country life for children. 


A Lecture on THe Worp “ Catnouic” 1x tue Creep. By the Rev. Cuarues R. 
Bonnet, Rector of Calvary Church, Philadelphia, Feb. 14, 1860. 


This Lecture is a well considered vindication of the use of the word Catholic 
in the Creeds and Offices of the Church; it is a clear setting forth of the great 
truths embodied in that word, and a convincing statement of its perverted use 
by the Romanists, There is no word in our language so misinterpreted in the 
popular literature and current language of the day, and to such mischievous 
ends, as this same word Catholic. We beg our readers, one and all, never to 
allow the word to be so used in their presence without correction, unless the 
circumstances of time and place positively forbid it. Words are things; and let 
Churchmen everywhere unite to rescue a great truth and a great principle. 


VOL. XIII.—NO. IL. 15* 
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We also take this opportunity for another suggestion. In the July No. of the 
‘«P. E. Quarterly Review,” there was an Article in review of the German transla- 
tion of the Prayer Beok, faulting the Committee for using the word Katholisch 
in the Creeds, on the ground that the Germans always understand that word as 
synonymous with Romish. Now we beg to state, that the Committee, as we 
happen to know, used the word Katholisch in this case advisedly and deliber- 
ately. with a full understanding of the historical and philological argument. 
Because such a man as Bunsen has misled the German mind as to the word 
Catholic, and not only this, but as to the thing itself too, is this is a reason why 
we should give up the word to the Romanists? Nothing of course would please 
them better. Instead of Germanizing the Creed, far better to Catholicise the 
German mind; the very thing that that mind in our country most needs. Faith- 
ful explanation would make this matter easily understood in any of our German 
congregations. 


Tue Docrrines oF Oricinat Stn AND THE TRINITY; discussed in a Correspond- 
ence between a Clergyman of the Episcopal Church in England, and a Layman 
of Boston, U. 8. Boston. 1859. 8vo. pp. 50. 


This singular “ Correspondence,” begun by the Layman, (a Boston Unitarian) 
and published by the Layman, has also a Preface by the Layman, in which he 
claims that it “‘ presents a fair view of the different prevailing opinions on the 
vexed questions of Original Sin and the Trinity, with the advantages of placing 
the arguments along side each other.’ On the contrary, we are reminded by it 
of an aged, cclebrated, shrewd and learned Theological Professor, who used to 
preside, sometimes, at the theological discussions of the students, in which the 
profoundest mysteries of Nature and of Revelation were made the subject of 
their pert, and flippant, and dogmatic opinions. Annoyed beyond endurance, 
sometimes, at their trifling, the venerable man was accustomed to break out with 
the interrogation: “‘ Young gentlemen, are you quite sure that you know what 
you are talking about?” The English Clergyman in this Correspondence is a 
man of reading, and there is now and then in his Letters a stroke of quiet re- 
proof, whose scorching severity is quite unappreciated by the Boston Layman. 
He evidently started in the correspondence, little understanding the tone and 
temper of Modern Unitarianism. 


Sprritvatism Testep: Or the Facts of its History classified and their cause in 
Nature verified from Ancient and Modern Testimonies. By Georcr W. Samp- 
soy, DD. Boston. 1860, 12mo. pp. 185. 


We are not disposed to say any thing upon this dirty subject, and are sorry to 
allude toit. Asingle paper before us give an account of several instances of the 
grossest and most abominable licentiousness, cloaked under this disguise of the 
devil. Here is one: “The Utica Herald, of March 13th, records the recent 
operations of a quartette of “ free lovers,” in that city, as follows: It seems that 
Mr. F. Skinner, who has been a somewhat prominent spiritualist, and who is a 
married man, was seized with a sudden attraction for a young and blooming 
damsel named Kate Beardsley, whom he brought home withhim. Straightway, 
Mrs. Skinner was taken with an affinity for a certain Dr. Bentley, a clairvoyant 
physician, who has recently lectured at Morgan Hall, on the subject of “Conjugal 
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Relations.” Dr. Bentley has a wife and three children, but he illustrated his 
faith in the doctrines advanced in his lectures, by taking Mrs. Skinner according 
to the laws of mutual affinity. Rumor has it that this double pair, mated but not 
married, are now living in the same house, by mutual consent.” 

As another instance, a white, blooming, wealthy young widow in Connecticut, 
and hitherto highly respectable, not long since married a strapping negro as 
black as jet. She gave as a reason, “ that she had received communications 
from her deceased husband in the spirit world, advising her to marry Francis, 
and stating that since he left this vale of tears he had been conjugally united to 
the spirit of a colored damsel.” 

We hope never again to soil our pages with this disgusting subject. 


Exveventa TrienniAL Report of the G. P. E. 8. 8. U. and Church Book Soci- 
ety. 1859. New York. 


An abstract of this Report will be found under the head of Domestic In- 
telligence. 
Forty-ricuta Annual Report of the Society for the Advancement of Christi- 


anity in Pennsylvania. Phila. 1860, 


This noble Society, in retiring from the Missionary field where it has done a 
glorious work, will now direct its energies to another department of labor. 
Cata.oove of the General Theological Seminary for 1859-60. 

Number of students in the Senior Class 17; Middle Class18; Junior Class 21. 
Total, 56. 

Register or Hosart Free Couiecs, Geneva, N. Y., for the Academical year 

1859-60. 

The whole number of students is 127. Of these, there are Seniors 24; Juniors 
25; Sophomores 33; Freshmen 23; Medical Students 22. 

Caratogue of the Nashotah Theological Seminary for 1859-60. 

There are now twenty-eight Candidates for Orders pursuing their studies at 
this Seminary. 

ReaisterR or Racine CoLuece ror 1859-60. 

By a recent arrangement, the Students in the preparatory department at the 
Nashotah Seminary have been transferred to Racine College, making the whole 
number of the Students at the College, 40. 

Cara.ogve of the State University of Michigan, 1860. 

In this flourishing Institution there is a large and able corps of Professors ; 
and there are on its list the names of 519 students. 

Missionary Paper. Nos. 4 and 5, by the Associate Mission for Minnesota, 1860. 
Tue Rr. Rev. Bisnop Orey’s Pastoral Letter. Memphis, Tenn. 1860. 8vo. 

pp. 16. 

Like every thing from Bishop Otey, this Letter is large-hearted, sensible, and 
fully up to the times, 
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Tue Rev. Dr. Botvss’ Salutatory Sermon in the Church of the Advent, Boston, 
1859. 8vo. pp. 26. 
We cannot doubt that noble and true hearted laymen in Boston will rally 
around a standard-bearer who has already given such ample proof of his fitness 
for the work which he has now undertaken. 


Tue Rev. C. F. Kyient’s Opening Sermon in St. Mark’s Church, Beston, on the 
38d Sunday in Advent, 1859. 


A sensible sermon and in an excellent spirit. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Creiguton’s and the Rev. J. 8. Spencer’s Sermons in Christ 
Church, Tarrytown, N. Y., Dec. 4, and Dec. 11, 1859, on the death of Wasu- 
INGTON IrviING. 

The affectionate tribute paid to the memory of Washington Irving by Dr. 

Creighton, and the somewhat critical analysis of his character by Mr. Spencer, 

both bear witness to his sincere, humble piety. 


Tue Rev. R. M. AbeERcromste’s Sermon on the death of Samuel Green, Esq., in 
Christ Church, Hartford, Conn., Sept. 11, 1859. 


Tae Rev. G. P. ScuetKy’s Valedictory Sermon in Grace Church, Memphis, 
Tenn., Oct. 2, 1859. 

Tue Rey. C. C. Barctay’s Centennial Sermon in St. John’s Church, North 
Haven, Conn., April 24th, 1859. 


Tue Rev. Lewis Barron's Anniversary Sermon in St. John’s Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Dec, 4, 1859. 


Tue Rev. Dr. E. M. VanDevsen’s Seventh Anniversary Sermon in St. Peter’s 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


There is one feature of the Gospel which this money-making age seems fully 
to appreciate ; that it is “ without money and without price.” But whether the 
Gospel will save such men at last, is quite another question. 


Tue Rev. Dr. W. H. Lewis's Farewell Sermon in the Church of the Holy Trin- 

ity, Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 26, 1860. 

Dr. Lewis leaves this Parish with a list of 546 communicants, a Sunday School 
of 412 members, and a debt of $65,000, The first cost of the church was nearly 
$200,000. 

Tue Rev. C. R. Durrie’s Sermon in the Church of St. John Baptist, New York, 

Jan, 15, 1860. ‘‘ The Salvability of the Heathen, no excuse for neglect of re- 

vealed duty by the Christian,” 


The leading sentiment of this Sermon is very clearly stated and ably argued. 
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CONSECRATION, 


The Rev. Josera C. Tatzor, D. D., Rector of Christ Churck, Indianapolis, Ind., 
was consecrated Missionary Bishop for the North West, Feb. 15th, in the Church 
of which he had been Rector. The following Bishops were present, and offici- 
ated in the Services. Rt. Rev. B. B. Smirn, D.D., of Kentucky; Rt. Rev. 
Jackson Kemper, D. D., LL. D., of Wisconsin; Rt. Rev. C. 8. Hawks, D.D., of 
Missouri; Rt. Rev. Georce Urroup, D. D., LL. D., of Indiana; Rt. Rev. G. T. 
Bepett, D. D., of Ohio. Bishop Kemper presided. The Rev, W. G. Spencer, 
of Terre Haute, Ind., said Morning Prayer, assisted by the Rev. Messrs. J. B. 
WakerieLp, and A. Grecory. The Litany was said by Bishop Urroip. Bishop 
Smita preached from 2 Cor. v. 20th. The Bishop-elect was conducted to the 
chancel by Presbyters Rev. Messrs. Tex Broeckx and Roncre, and having been 
vested with his rochet, was presented to the presiding Bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Jackson Kemper, by the Rt. Rev. Bishops Uprotp and Bepexu. His testimo- 
nials were read by the Rev. Dr. C.arkson of Chicago. All the Bishops present 
united in the laying on of hands. The Communion was administered by the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Kemper, assisted by Bishops Ssirn, Hawks, Bepet, and Tasor. 





ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS. 

Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Abbott, Benj. H. Potter, H. Mar. 6, 1860, Trinity, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Adams, William F. Green, Dec. 27, 1859, St.Andrew’s, Jackson, Miss. 
Anketell, John H. Williams, Dec. 29, 1859, Trinity, New Haven, Conn. 
Babcock, Charles. Potter, H. Mar. 4, 1860, HolyInnocents,An’ndale,N.Y 
Bartley, William M. Cobbs, Dec. 18, 1859, Trinity, Columbus, Ga. 
Brown, R. H. Potter, A. Dec. 18, 1859, St. Matthias, Phil. 
Clinton, Whipple, Dec. 18, 1859, St. Paul’s, St. Paul, Mion. 
Everhart, George W. Cobbs, Mar. 16, 1860, St. John’s,Montgomery,Ala. 
Falt, Alexander. Whittingham,Dee 18, 1859, St. James’ Coll., Md. 
Gholson, John Y. Y. Cobbs, Feb. 19, 1860, St. Paul’s, Selma, Ala. 
Hale, Charles R. Potter, A. Jan. 8, 1560, St. Paul’s, Phila, Penn. 
Hansborongh, J. 8. Johns, Dec. 18, 1859, Theol. Sem., Va. 
Helm, J. J. Bowman, Mar. 18, 1860, St. James’, Phila., Penn. 
Mills, L. I. Whittingham,Dec. 18, 1859, St. James’ Coll., Md. 


Morgan, Jas. Henry, Potter, H. Mar. 6, 1860, Trinity, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Philips, Solomon, Whittingham, Mar. 4, 1860, Mt. Calvary, Baltimore, Md. 
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Name. 
Smith, George W. 
Smith, L. Ward, 
Tatlock, William, 
Tustin, Josiah P. 


Wells,EdwardLivingston, Williams, 


Williams, Chas, 8, 
Williams, G. 


Name. 


Rev. Canfield, Chas. H. 


Summary of Home Intelligence. 


Bishop. 


[April, 


Time. Place, 


Whittingham, Mar. 4, 1860, Mt. Calvary, Baltimore, Md. 


DeLancey, Mar 
Potter, H. Dec 
Clark, 


. 4, 1860, Christ, Rochester, N. Y. 
21, 1859, Theo. Sem Chap ,N-Y. City. 


Nov. 27, 1859, Grace, Providence, R. I. 
Dec. 29, 1859, Trinity, New Haven, Conn. 


Potter, H. Dec. 18, 1859, St. Luke’s, New York City. 
Johns, Dec. 18, 1859, Theol Sem., Va. 
PRIESTS. 
Bishop. Time. Place. 
Potter, H. Dec. 18, 1859, St. Luke’s, New York City. 


“ Chase, RobertG. Bowman, Dec. 


“ Cheney, Chas. E. 


“ Cobbs, R. H. 


“ Coolidge, J.I.T. Clark, 
** Conrad, Thos. K. Potter, A. Jan. 
** Gesner, A. Herbert, Potter, H. 
“ Latimer, Geo. A. 
“ Leverett, W. C. 

“Magill, Matthew, 
“* Margott, David, 


DeLancey, Mar 
Cobbs, Jan. 


Smith, 
Potter, H. 


“ Newlin, Joseph D. Potter, A. Jan. 
* Quinby, J.Hamilton,Gregg, Jan. 
Saunders, Jos. 8. Odenheimer,Dec. 


“ Scramm, Charles, 
“ Smith, Marshall B. Lee, A. 


Mar. 
Dec. 


Potter, H. 


“ Spalding, Henry W.Kemper, Jan. 


* Stockton, W. R. 


Bowman, 


“ Widdemer, Eph. D. Potter, H. Dec. 


“ Wingate, —— 


Name. 
Grace, 
Holy Innocents, 
Holy Martys, 
Nativity, 
Redeemer, 
St. James’, 
St. John’s, 
St. John’s, 
St. John’s, 
St. Mark’s, 
Trinity, 
St. Paul’s, 
St. Paul's, 
Trinity, 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Dec. 


18, 1859, St. Matthias, Phila., Penn. 
. 4, 1860, Christ, Rochester, N. Y. 
30, 1860, Nativity, Huntsville, Ala. 


Mar. 14, 1860, Grace, Providence, R. I. 


19, 1860, St. Mark’s,Philadel]phia, Pa. 


Mar. 6, 1860, Trinity, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Potter, A. Jan. 
Clark, 


8, 1860, St. Paul’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
8, 1860, Emanuel, Newport, R. I. 

2, 1860, Trinity, Covington, Ky. 

6, 1860, Trinity, New Rochelle, N, Y. 
19, 1860, St. Mark’s, Phila., Pa. 

22, 1860, St. David’s, Cheraw, S. C. 
18, 1859, Grace, Newark, N. J. 

. 6, 1860, Trinity, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
7, 1859, St.Andrew’s,Wilmingt’n,Del 
8, 1860, St. James’, Milwaukie, Wis. 
18, 1859, St. Matthias, Phila, Pa. 

18, 1859, St. Luke’s, New York City. 


Clark, Mar. 8, 1860, Emanuel, Newport, R. I. 
CONSECRATIONS, 
Bishop. Time, Place. 
DeLancey, Feb. 9, 1860, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Potter, H. Feb. 2, 1860, Annandale, N. Y. 


Potter, H. Jan. 


Cobbs, Jan. 


16, 1860, New York City, N. Y. 
29, 1860, Huntsville, Ala. 


Clark, Dec. 23, 1859, Providence, R. I. 
Williams, Dec. 20, 1859, Glastenbury, Conn. 
Green, Nov. 17, 1859, Aberdeen, Miss. 
Davis, Nov. 27, 1859, Richland, S. C. 
Kip, Feb. 5, 1860, Petaluma, Cal. 
Williams, Mar. 14, 1860, Bridgewater, Conn. 
Odenheimer, Mar. 15, 1860, Mount Holly, N. J. 
Chase, Dec, 13, 1859, Concord, N. H. 
Kip, Jan. 12, 1860, Benicia, Cal. 
Smith, Mar. 1, 1860, Covington, Ky. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES, 


Dirp on Tuesday, Nov. 1, 1859, the Rev. Natuan Srem, D.D., Rector of St. 
John’s Church, Norristown, Penn , aged 54 years and 5 months. Dr. Stem was 
a native of Chester Co., Pa. His parents were pious and worthy members of the 
Church; he was admitted into the Church by the Sacrament of Baptism in in- 
fancy, and was early trained to wait upon her public ministrations. At the age 
of 16 years, under the Ministry of the late Rev. Levi Bull, D. D., he was con- 
firmed by Bishop White, and was admitted to the Holy Communion. Not long 
after this he entered upon mercantile pursuits, in the city of Philadelphia, 
where he came under the notice and pastoral care of the late Rev. Dr. George 
Boyd, Rector of St. John’s Church, and through his instrumentality, Mr. Stem’s 
attention was directed to the Christian Ministry. In the year 1824, he entered 
the Virginia Theo. Seminary in Alexandria; but from ill health he left that in- 
stitution, and entered Kenyon College. He next removed to Worthington, Ohio, 
then the residence of the Rt. Rev. Philander Chase, and pursued his theological 
studies under the supervision of that most excellent prelate. By Bishop Chase, 
he was admitted to the Diaconate in 1828, and to the Priesthood in 1829. Mr. 
Stem’s first parochial charge was in Delaware, Ohio, where he labored several 
years, acceptably and usefully. He then accepted an invitation to St. Stephen’s 
Parish, Harrisburg, Penn., where he established a reputation for consistency, 
honesty of purpose, and fidelity in the discharge of his duties. In the year 
1838, he was called to his late charge—the parish which he served to the time 
of his death—a period of twenty-one years. 

From long and intimate acquaintance with Dr. Stem, we know that there was 
much in his private and public character worthy of grateful commemoration, 
Asa man, a Christian, a preacher, a pastor, he exhibited rare traits. 

As a Churchman, he was in no sense an ultraist ; party spirit in the Church of 
Christ, he eschewed ; yet, in his views, he was decided, firm, and uncompromi- 
sing; he loved the Church’s ways, and the Church’s principles, and was ready to 
teach them publicly and privately, and to defend them whenever and by whom- 
soever assailed, 

Dr. Stem, for many years, enjoyed the friendship of Bishop Bowman; and 
when it was determined by the neighboring clergy in Montgomery County, to 
bring that gentleman’s name before the Convention of Penn., as a candidate for 
the Assistant Bishoprick, that duty was, by common assent, assigned to him. 

Dr. Stem, as the oldest resident Presbyter, was, at the time of his death, the 
President of the Schuylkill Convocation—an office which he had occupied from 
the time of its organization. 

The degree of D. D. was conferred upon him by Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, in Lancaster County, Penn., only three months before his death ; an honor 
well deserved. 

Dr. Stem’s health had been failing for more than a year before his death. 
His disease was an organic affection of the heart. As the Saviour in the Church 
was the great theme of his preaching and teaching, so, at the last, a calm and 
peaceful reliance upon the merits of Him, Whose blood cleanseth from all 
sin, pervaded his soul—and laying his head upon the bosom of his Saviour, ‘‘ he 
breathed his life out sweetly there.” 
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Dr. Stem had requested, that the funeral services should be performed by his 
constant friend, Bishop Bowman ; and, in the event of the Bishop’s absence, by 
his nearest brother Clergymen and early friends, the Rev. George Mintzer, and 
the Rev. Wm. H. Rees. The sad duty devolved upon these Clergymen, being ac- 
companied to the Church and the grave by more than twenty sorrowing brethren 
in the Ministry. Dr. Stem had requested the Rev. Mr. Rees to administer the 
Lord’s Supper to his bereaved Congregation, on the next Sunday but one after 
his decease, and that opportunity was taken for preaching his funeral sermon. 
It was a singular coincidence, that Dr. Stem was the next of the Clergy in Penn- 
sylvania to follow to his rest his mnch respected and beloved spiritual father, Dr. 
Bull; and the day upon which the Rev. Dr. May, of Alexandria, preached the 
funeral sermon of Dr. Bull, was the day upon which Mr. Rees preached that of 
the Rev. Dr. Stem. This brief Memorial is due, we think, to one who will long 
live in the hearts of those who knew him best. 


Diep in Cheshire, Conn., Jan. 1st, 1860, the Rev. Peter G. CLarKE, aged 63 
years. He was born in Woodbury, Ct., Feb. 11, 1798. Having received his 
classical and theological training under that able scholar and divine, Dr. Tillot- 
son Brownson, he was made honorary Master of Arts by Yale College in 1821. 
He was ordained Deacon in Trinity Church, New York, Oct. 20th, 18]8, by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, (this diocese being then vacant,) and began his min- 
istry in the city of Norwich, as assistant to the Rev. John Tyler, and Missionary 
to several places in the neighborhood. On the 13th of January, 1820, he was 
admitted to the Priesthood by the present presiding Bishop, who then, for the 
first time, conferred Holy Orders. Mr. Clarke labored very acceptably at differ- 
ent points in the diocese of Connecticut, until Oct. 1838, when he was commis- 
sioned Chaplain in the U. 8. Navy. Since that time he has been occupied with 
the duties assigned him by the Navy Department. Of late, though seeming to 
others in the enjoyment of his usual health, he felt himself affected by a hidden 
disease, and while careful not to alarm his family, and with entire reliance upon 
the merits of Curist, and the most filial trust in the unfailing wisdom and 
goodness of our Faruer in Heaven, he calmly set his house in order, against 
his change should come. In May, 1859, on reporting for duty, under orders for 
a cruise to China and Japan, he was found physically unequal to the labors of 
the station, and accordingly returned home, to await in humble resignation, the 
unfolding of His will, ‘‘who doeth all things well.” During the interval, his 
bodily powers have been failing, while his spirit seems to have steadily increased 
in purity and brightness. 

And on the morning of New Year’s Day, just as the first rays of the sun en- 
tered his chamber, he fell asleep in Jesus, and his freed soul began to enjoy, as 
we reverently trust, an endless year of happiness in the Paradise of God. His 
funeral was attended from St. Peter’s Church, Cheshire, by the Rev. Mr. Bry- 
ant, Rector of the parish, assisted by the Rev. J. H. Babcock and the Rev. J. M. 
Willey ; and the Rev. Dr. Clarke, and the Rev. Messrs. Holcomb, Townsend, and 


Wells, acting as pall-bearers, 


Drgp in Sacramento, Cal., Jan. 14, 1860, the Rev. Frepertcx W. Hatcu, D.D. 
aged 71 years, Mr, Hatch was ordained Deacon in Baltimore, Md., in 1810, by 
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Bishop Claggett, and Priest by the same Bishop in 1813, in Annapolis. He had 
charge successively of the parishes in Edenton, N. C., and Frederick, Md., when 
he removed to Virginia and took charge of Fredericksville Parish, where he 
remained from 1820 to 1830. Here his labors were emiuently laborious and suc- 
cessful in reviving the Church dormant and almost dead. Mr. Jefferson was his 
friend and parishioner, and headed the subscription for building a new Church. 
In 1832 he removed to Washington, D. C., and officiated in Christ Church until 
1836; and was Chaplain to the United States Senate. In 1836 he removed to 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where under his ministrations a new Church was erected. 
In 1843 he removed to Wisconsin, and took charge of the Parishes in Southport 
and Racine, and in Racine a new Church was built. In 1850 he removed to St. 
Louis, Mo., and had temporary charge of Christ and 8t. George’s Churches. In 
June 1856 he went to California, and labored asa Missionary with great zeal 
and self-devotion in Marysville and other places. The Rev. Mr. Hill, who 
preached his Funeral Discourse, in Grace Church, Sacramento, Jan, 16th, and 
from which most of the above facts are gleaned, says of him: ‘‘ Unselfish have 
been his labors as a Clergyman and teacher in this State. He was a missionary 
without money and without price. And being one of the ripest of American 
scholars, it was his delight to teach the youth the classics he so loved. 
When, some three years since, a brother clergyman thought of establishing a 
Female Seminary of high character in this city, our friend not only bade him 
God speed, but, in my presence, offered to take the place of teacher of the 
French, Spanish and Latin languages, without compensation.” * * * * * 
* * * “His mind was not clear enough during the last week for the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion, but I did succeed once and again in recalling it to 
the present, and holding it, while we spake together of the unfailing love of 
Jesus Christ. That was the key note, even of his wanderings. He was preach- 
ing to old friends and praying for them and himself. And as clearly as ever 
did he know what I said when, on Wednesday last, I read the Litany for the 
dying, during which he often ejaculated an earnest, Amen. Almost the last word 
he spoke that could be understood, was to tell me of the ‘ peace of God.’ He 
died in peace, a ransomed sinner, and has gone to his reward.” 


D:ep at Hanover, N. H., Jan. 19, of consumption, at the residence of his 
brother, Prof. Putnam, the Rev. Cuar.ies 8S. Putnam, late Rector of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 42. 

The early history of Mr. Putnam we are unable to give at present. He was 
an alumnus of the Theological Seminary at Alexandria, Va., and previously to 
taking charge of his Parish in Brooklyn, was Rector of Parishes in Woodbury, 
Derby, and Wallingford, Conn. He was a man of more than ordinary ability ; 
retiring in his habits, 4 scholar in his tastes, a clear and forcible writer, strictly 
conscientious, and thoroughly loyal to the Church. Warm friends and admirers 
in each of his several parishes will mourn his early death. 


Diep in Charleston, 8. C., Feb. 3, 1860, the Rev. CRanmore Wa.aceg, aged 
58 years. Mr. Wallace was born at Ackworth, N. H., Feb. 27, 1802. His parent- 
age was from the descendants of the Scotch-Irish stock, who settled that region, 
and were Congregationalists in their religion. Mr. Wallace was educated at 
Dartmouth, (N. H.) College, where he was graduated in 1824, After the com- 
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pletion of his Collegiate education, Mr. Wallace engaged, for a short time, in 
teaching in Boston and in other towns in Mass., but removed to South Carolina 
as early as 1830. For the first ten years of his residence in that State, he was 
the Principal of the Cheraw Academy, where he commenced the study of theol- 
ogy with a view to taking Orders in the Church. For the purpose of pursuing 
his theological studies to better advantage, Mr. Wallace went to Charleston, 
and became Principal of the South Carolina Male School. He was ordained 
Deacon, by Rt. Rev. Bishop Bowen, in 1836, and was admitted to Holy Orders in 
the year following by the same prelate. His early clerical labors were spent as 
a missionary in the upper districts of the State, until he accepted of the Rector- 
ship of St. David’s Church, Cheraw. He was subsequently in charge of the 
Parishes of St. James, James Island, St. John’s, Berkeley, and in 1848 he became 
the incumbent of St. Stephen’s Chapel in Charleston, where he has ever since 
resided. He was also Rector of the Church Home, an excellent charitable asso- 
ciation, and has been for many years Secretary of the Diocesan Convention. He 
was also a member of the Standing Committee of the Diocese. 

A full portrait of his life and character we cannot here give. He was a man 
of rare worth, a ripe scholar, of large and extensive reading, and possessed a 
mind of high capacity and consummate discipline. His Christian character was, 
however, his brightest personality. He was an apostolic minister, who considered 
himself sent tothe sick, the suffering, the poor, and the dying of this world, whose 
friend he was. So great was Mr. Wallace’s reputation in this department of 
Christian duty, that his friend, Bishop Gregg of Texas, had successfully per- 
suaded him to accompany him to the missionary field of that large Diocese. His 
sudden death has prevented the consummation of their hopes in that direction. 

As a Churchman, his own experience and observation, as well as his thorough 
reading, led him to take positive views of Christ’s Institutions, and he held these 
views firmly and conscientiously. Mr. Wallace’s last illness extended through 
three weeks, and was accompanied with much suffering. But the pain did not 
disturb his serene peace, or impair the liveliness of his faith. God, Whom he 
had served night and day, with heart, and head, and hand, made him streng to 
suffer, and he endured—sustained and soothed by the abiding presence of Him 
Who is mighty to help. 


PASTORAL LETTER OF NINE ROMISH AMERICAN BISHOPS, 


The present treubles of Pope Pius IX. especially the uprising of his own 
people against the stupendous impositions of a tyrannical, lazy, vicious, unprin- 
cipled priesthood, and the strong probability of a vigorous reform in Italy under 
the auspices of Napoleon III.—all these have called forth a very remarkable doc- 
ument from nine Romish Bishops in this country, on the Temporal Power of the 
Pope. It is dated at New York, Jan. 19, 1860, and is signed by the following : 

+ JOHN HUGHES, Archbishop of New York, State of New York. 

+ JOHN McCLOSKEY, Bishop of Albany, State of New York. 

+ JOHN BERNARD FITZPATRICK, Bishop of Boston, State of Mass. 

+ JOHN TIMON, Bishop of Buffalo, State of New York. 

+ JOHN LOUGHLIN, Bishop of Brooklyn, State of New York. 

+ JAMES ROOSEVELT BAYLEY, Bishop of Newark, State of New Jersey. 
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+ LOUIS De GOESBRIAND, Bishop of Burlington, State of Vermont. 

+ DAVID WILLIAM BACON, (Per Procuratoreur,) Bishop of Portland, Me. 

t FRANCIS PATRICK McFARLAND, Bishop of Hartford, State of Conn. 

These Bishops do not take the ground which some Romish writers assume, 
that the Pope is, by divine right, supreme ruler in all things, temporal and spir- 
itual; and furthermore, they are very careful to dodge the question as to the 
genuineness of those old forgeries, by which, from the Ninth to the revival of 
learning in the Fifteenth century, the pretended donation of Constantine to the 
See of Rome, “ of the city of Rome, with Italy, and all the provinces of the 
empire of the West,” was generally regarded as authentic. Archbishop Hughes 
is too shrewd a man to endorse openly those outrageous falsehoods and forg- 
eries. Still, these nine Bishops have taken their stand in defence of the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Bishop of Rome, and this is the one point to be remem- 
bered. Get his power, when, or how the Pope might, the thing itself is what 
these men contend for. They say, ‘“ when the question presented to us touches 
the rights of our Holy Father as a temporal sovereign—when it is proposed to 
meddle with the temporalities of the States of the Church, then we feel as if a 
wound was about to be inflicted on the apple of our eye.” 


This ‘‘ Pastoral Letter” is a curious document; and although it was evidently 
designed to operate in the secret council chambers of the old world, it is worth 
reading at home. These Romish Bishops never meddle with politics ! Oh, no, 
not they! See then the implied threats to the English and French Govern- 
ments, the only great Powers which the Pope fears in this matter, in the follow- 
ing paragraphs, if they interfere to break the chains of priestly despotism and 
misrule, in that wretched country ! 

“We and our people have watched the astonishing success with which the 
present Emperor of the French has governed the mighty nation, at the head of 
which Providence has placed him. He has had, and still has, our best wishes ; 
but if he should touch the States of the Church, his act will be the bad end of 
a good beginning. He need not go outside of his family archives for lessons on 
this subject. His great uncle, in his matchless human wisdom, once arranged 
the affairs of Italy. There was even a King of Rome, but he never reigned.” 

“Coming from the British cabinet, this is a novel, and, beyond all question, 
a dangerous doctrine. It points outa key in the organism of governments, 
which, if touched with the slightest pressure of the Pope’s little finger, would 
convulse provinces, kingdoms and empires.” 


In this connection, we ought not to forget, that in the able Roman Catholic 
Review, (Quarterly,) edited by O. A. Brownson, we find such teaching as the 
following : 

“The Church (in person of the Pope) bears, by divine right, both swords, 
(temporal and spiritual.) The temporal sovereign holds it (the temporal sword) 
subject to her order, to be exercised under her direction.”’ 

‘‘ We believe the direct temporal authority of the Pope as the vicar of Jesus 
Christ on earth.” 

“Indeed, we can better endure open, avowed Protestantism itself, than stingy, 
narrow-minded, frozen-hearted Gallicanism, always trying to split the difference 
between Peter and Cesar, God and the Devil.” 
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SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


THE NEW BISHOP OF SIERRA LEONE, 


The Rev. Edward Hyndman Beckles, D. D., has been nominated by the Crown 
to the bishopric of Sierra Leone, in the room of the Right Rev. Dr. Bowen, de- 
ceased. He was for some years curate of St Michael’s Church, Trinidad, in the 
diocese of Barbadoes; and in 1853 was presented to the rectory of St. Peter’s, 
St. Christopher’s, in the Diocese of Antigua, which he held until his recent. visit 
to England. The Bishop will take out with him a small staff of clergy. 


DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


The Hon. and Right Rev. George Murray, Lord Bishop of Rochester, died on 
the 16th of February. He was, in point of tenure of the Episcopal dignity, the 
eldest of the English Bishops. The venerable prelate was born in 1784, the 
second son of Lord George Murray, Bishop of St. David’s, who himself was the 
second son of the third Duke of Atholl. He was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he graduated B. A. in 1806, M. A. in 1810, and D. D. in 1814. In 
the latter year, and at the early age of thirty, he was consecrated Bishop of 
Sodor and Man. After a fruitful activity of thirteen years, his Lordship was, in 
1827, translated to the diocese of Rochester, which had become vacant by the 
decease of the Right Rev. Walter King. Rochester was then but a small 
bishopric, comprising only ninety-six benefices, and with an average gross yearly 
income of 1523/. It was during the tenure of the now deceased prelate that 
the see was increased to its present extent over the counties of Essex and 
Herts, and the number of benefices augmented to 564, while the gross income 
was raised to 5000/. The Bishop of Rochester was essentially a sound Church- 
man of the old school, and kept always aloof from extreme parties ; he loved 
the ‘‘old ways,” and honestly and faithfully “walked in them.” His Lordship 
experienced during the last years of his life many very severe domestic afflic- 
tions, sufficient to have broken down a younger and a stronger man than he. He 
had, morever, had several attacks of illness, under the last of which he snc- 
cumbed, at the age of 76. His Lordship leaves by his wife, Lady Sarah Hay 
Drummond, daughter of Robert, ninth Earl of Kinnoul, whom he married in 
1811, a large family of children. 


NEW BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


The Rev. Charles John Vaughan has been nominated Bishop of Rochester, in 
place of the late Hon. and Right Rev. George Murray. He was educated at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, where his career was a very brilliant one. He was Craven 
University Scholar and Porson Prizeman in 1836 and 1837, Brown’s Medalist for 
Greek Ode and Epigrams in 1837, graduated B. A. 1838, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
jege 1839, M. A. 1841, and D. D. 1845. He was ordained Deacon and Priest in 
1841, and in 1844 was named Head Master of Harrow School, which post he re- 
signed in 1859; in the latter year he was also nominated Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen. Dr. Vaughan will be the 96th Bishop of Rochester. The see of 
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Rochester is, next to that of Canterbury, the most ancient in England, being 
founded a. p. 694, by the celebrated Father of the Church, St. Augustine. For- 
merly the Archbishop of Canterbury nominated the person to be elected Bishop 
of Rochester, and received from that Bishop the same homage which other 
Bishops pay to the Sovereign. The bishopric was valued (26th Henry VIII.) at 
4441. 4s. 2d. per annum in the whole, and at 4117. 0s. 11d. clear. The ancient 
diocese, however, comprised but a small part of the county of Kent, with Isle- 
ham parish, in Cambridgeshire, and Freckenham, in Suffolk. It was distributed 
into the deaneries of Rochester, Dartford, Shoreham, Malling and Fordham, 
under the archdeaconry of Rochester. The number of benefices in the diocese, 
returned to the Commissioners in 1831, inclusive of sinecure rectories, but exclu- 
sive of benefices annexed to other preferments, was 94, besides two not returned. 
The average gross income of incumbents in the 94 returned benefices was 4741. The 
total number of curates was 69, and the average stipends, included in the in- 
comes of the incumbents 1097. Seven years later, in 1838, the total number of 
benefices, without exclusion, is stated in the Parliamentary returns to have been 
98, the incumbents in 88 of which were non-resident. At present the episcopal 
jurisdiction includes, besides the city and deanery of Rochester, the whole of 
Essex except nine parishes, and Hertfordshire, with a total population of 
577,298 souls, and a territory extending over 1,535,450 acres. There are 36 
deaneries, 564 benefices, 240 curates, and 203,643 church sittings within the 
diocese, the gross income of which is now valued at 5000/. 


CONVOCATION : PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 


On Wed., Jan. 25th, Convocation assembled, concurrently with the meeting of 
Parliament; but it was generally understood that an adjournment would be had 
to a later day for business, and at 2 o’clock the Prolocutor prorogued Convoca- 
tion till Feb. 14th. 

In the Upper House, a Committee was appointed to consider the present law 
of Simony. 

The Bishop of London presented the Report of the joint Committee of both 
Houses, appointed to prepare Forms of Prayer for particular Occasions, We 
give it in full. 


A Form of Prayer with Thanksgiving to Almighty God, for the blessings of 
harvest; to be used when it shall be allowed by the Ordinary :— 
Morning and Evening Prayer shall be the same with the usual Office for Holy- 
days, except where it is in this Office otherwise appointed. 
PROPER PSALMS. 
Morning prayer, Ixv, lxxxi; Evening Prayer, civ, cxliv. 
PROPER LESSONS. 
Morning Prayer.—First Lesson, Deut. viii. 7 to the end; or, Deut. xxvi, 1 to 
2; or, Deut. xxviii, 1 to 15. Second Lesson, John iv. 31 to 89; or, John vi, 26 


ll 


to 36. 
Evening Prayer.—First Lesson, Deut. xxxiii. 7 to 20; or, Isaiah xxviii. 23 to 


the end; or, Hosea, ii. 18 to the end. Second Lesson, 2 Cor. ix. 6 to the end; or, 
Rev. xiv. 14 to 19. 
VOL, XIII.—NO, I. 16* 
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Instead of the first Collect at Morning and Evening Prayer, shall be used the 
following :— 
ALMIGHTY and everlasting God, who hast given unto us the fruits of the 
earth in their season, grant us grace so to use them that we may be pre- 
served in health, both of body and soul: through Jesus Christ thy Son our Lord, 
Who is the living Bread which cometh down from heaven, and giveth life unto 
the world: To Whom with Thee and the Holy Ghost be all honour and glory, 
world without end. Amen. 
After the General Thanksgiving which shall always be uscd on this occasion, 
shall be said the following :— 
0 MOST merciful Father, Who of Thy gracious goodness hast heard the devout 
prayers of Thy Church, and hast granted usto gather in the kindly fruits 
of the earth in their season; we give Thee humble thanks for this Thy bounty, 
beseeching Thee to continue Thy loving kindness unto us, that our land may 
yield us her increase, to Thy glory and our comfort, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
After Morning or Evening Prayer, or after the Creed when the Holy Commu- 
nion ts celebrated, may follow the Sermon. 
The order of the administration of the Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion, 
when the same shall be celebrated. 
Instead of the Collect for the day, shall be used, 
ALMIGHTY and everlasting God, &c., (as in Morning Prayer.) 
The Epistle—1 Thes. v. 14 to 24. 
The Gospel—John vi. 5. 





A Form of Prayer with Humiliation, to be used on any special occasion when 
it shall be allowed by the Ordinary :— 

Morning and Evening Prayer shall be the same with the usual Office for Mern- 
tng and Evening Prayer, except where it is in this Office otherwise appointed. 
PROPER PSALMS. 

Morning Prayer, vi. xxv.; Evening Prayer, xlii., xliii., Ixx. 
PROPER LESSONS. 
Morning Prayer.—First Lesson, Dan, ix. 1 to 20; Second Lesson, Luke xix. 


41 to 45; or, Luke xx. 9 to 19. 
Evening Prayer.—First Lesson, Deut. xxxii. 18 to 31; Second Lesson, Heb. x. 


26 to 32. 
q Instead of the three Collects at Morning and Evening Prayer shall these 
which next follow be used. 
LMIGHTY and everlasting God, Who hatest nothing that Thou hast made, 
&c., (being the Collect for Ash-Wednesday ). 
LMIGHTY and everlasting God, Who art always more ready to hear than we 
to pray, &c., (being the Collect for the Twelfth Sunday after Trinity). 
() GOD, Whose nature and property, &c., (from the Prayers after the Litany). 


Q After Morning Prayer or the Litany (which may always be used on this 
day, either separately, or with the Morning P:ayer,) ended, there shall 
be a Sermon or exhortation, setting forth God's righteous anger against 
impenitent sinners, and His mercifal pardvn in Christ Jesus to ali that 


turn to Him with faithful repentance. 
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Q After the Sermon, they shall all kneel upon their knees, and the Priest and 
peop'e shali say this Psa'm, ‘ Miserere Mei Deus,” Psalm li, and so on 
unto the end of the Commination. 





A Form of Prayer with Thanksgiving, to be used on any special occasion when 
it shall be allowed by the Ordinary :— 

Morning and Evening Prayer shall be the same with the ordinary Offce of the 

day, except where it is in this Office otherwise appointed. 
PROPER PSALMS. 
Morning Prayer, xviii., exlix., cl.; Evening Prayer, ciii,, cxxvi., cxxxiv. 
PROPE t LESSONS. 
Morning Prayer.—First Lesson, Isaiah xii. Second Lesson, Luke xix. 29 

to 41. 

Evening Service.—First Lesson, Isaiah xxxviii. 9 to 21. Second Lesson, Phil. 

iv, 4 to 8. 

q Inthe General Thanksgiving, which shall always on such occasions be 
used, the special mercy for which thanks are returned may be particularly 
mentioned. 

{ After Morning or Evening Prayer may follow the Sermon. 
A form of Prayer to be used with Special Sermons, when it shall be allowed 
by the Ordinary :— 
q The Office shall begin with one or more of these Sentences. 
Ezek. xviii. 27; Matt. iii. 2; Joel ii. 18; Dan. ix. 9, 10—as in the Prayer- 
book. 
{ Then shall be said these Collects following. 
| scepepieeand us, O Lord, &c. (from the Communion service.) 


| P porns of all power and might, &c. (being the Collect for the Seventh Sunday 
after Trinity.) 
LESSED Lord, Who hast caused all Holy Scriptures to be written for our 
learning, &c. (being the Collect for the Second Sunday in Advent.) 
o°* Father, &c. 


Then may be sung a psalm or hymn. 
THE SERMON. 
Then may be said the Litany ; or, the last three Collects in the Commination. 
Then may be sung a psalm or hymn. 
Then shall the priest say— 
LET US PRAY. 
“RANT, we beseech Thee, &c. (a Collect from the end of the Communion 
service. ) 
Then the Blessing. 





A Form of Prayer which may be used, when allowed by the Ordinary, on the 
re-opening of a church. 
{ Morning and Evening Prayer shall be the same with the usual Office for 
Holydays, except where tt is in this Office otherwise appointed. 
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PROPER PSALMS. 
Morning Prayer, xlv., xlvii , Ixxxiv.; Evening Prayer, lxxxvii., cxxii., cxxxii. 
PROPER LESSONS, 

Morning Prayer.—First Lesson, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 8 to 29; or, Ezra iii. 1 to 
12; or, Haggai ii. 1 to 20. Second Lesson, St. Mark xi. 2 to 18; St. Luke xix. 
37 to 47. 

Evening Prayer.—First Lesson, Ezra vi. 14 to end. Second Lesson, Rev. xxi. 
Instead of the. First Collect for Morning and Evening Prayer, shall be used 
that which next followeth. 

MOST Blessed Saviour, Who, by Thy presence at the Feast of Dedication, 
didst approve and honor such religious services as this which we are now 
offering unto Thee, be present with us also at this time by Thy Holy Spirit; and 
because holiness becometh Thy House for ever, sanctify us, we pray Thee, that 
we may be living temples, holy and acceptable unto Thee; and so dwell in our 
hearts by faith, and possess our souls by Thy grace, that nothing which defileth 
may enter into us, but that, being cleansed from all carnal and corrupt affec- 
tions, we may ever be devoutly given to serve Thee in all good works, Who art 

our Saviour, Lord, and God, blessed for evermore. Amen. 

THE COMMUNION. 
The Collect shall be the same as that in the Morning Prayer. 
The Epistle.—Ephes. ii. 13 to the end. 
The Gospel—St. John x. 22 to 31, 





The Bishop of Ozford moved that the report which has been presented be re- 
ceived and taken into consideration in the next session of Convocation, to be 
held on the 14th of February. 

The Bishop of Lincoln seconded the motion. 

The President then put the motion, which was agreed to. 





The Report of the Missionary Bishops’ Committee, from the Lower House, was 
laid before the Upper House. The following are the names of the Committee :-— 
Archdeacons—St. Alban’s (Dr. Grant;) Berks, (Mr. Randall;) Buckingham, 
(Mr. Bickersteth, chairman.) Doctors—Leighton, Williams, Wordsworth. Rev- 
erends —Cano : Bowne, Canon Selwyn, Hon. S. Best, H. Mackenzie, F. C. Mas- 


singberd. The late Archdeacon Hardwick was also nominated a member of this 


committee. 

The following is the Report in full :— 

The committee of the Lower House of Convocation, appointed under the di- 
rection of his Grace the Presidert, “ to consider and report upon the expediency 
of placing Bishops at the head of missions of the Church of England to heathen 
countries external to her Majesty’s dominions ; the mode in which it should be 
decided when it is expedient to send forth such a Bishop, and the rules which 
should govern his appointment, and the relations of the native Churches to the 
mother Church, and what guarantees can be suggested for maintaining between 
them the unity of f:ith and discipline ;”— 

Beg leave to report as follows :— 

We have first considered what were the principles by which the primitive 
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Church was guided with respect to planting missions, so far as they may be in- 
ferred from Holy Scripture and from early ecclesiastical records ; and we have 
then endeavored to apply these principles to the present condition and circum- 
stances of the Church of England. 

We gather from the New Testament that the Apostles were missionary Bish- 
ops in the fullest sense of the term; that they went about from place to 
place, preaching the Gospel, planting Churches, and giving directions for their 
government. 

As the Church increased, the Apostles delegated Episcopal authority to oth- 
ers, whom, under Divine guidance, they invested with the government of certain 
Churches ; as Timothy at Ephesus, and Titus in Crete. 

Passing from the New Testament to the uninspired records of the early Church, 
it appears to us that the practice of primitive Christian antiquity with regard to 
the organization of missions is involved in considerable obscurity. 

The Church grew and extended herself continually through the power of 
the indwelling Spirit; but the method of her extension does not appear to 
have been uniform or invariable. Ecclesiastical history fails to supply us with 
any certain or precise information on this point. We find that inferior ministers, 
and even laymen, were often instrumental in sowing the first seeds of the Gos- 
pel in countries where it had before been unknown ; and that Bishops constantly 
exercised the functions of preaching the Gospel to the heathen. But there is 
abundant evidence to show that, when Christian congregations had been gath- 
ered out of heathendom, and by whatever instrumentality, they were placed as 
soon as possible under Episcopal government. 

We proceed to apply these general principles to the present circumstances of 
our Church. 

In considering the mode of the extension of Christian missions amongst the 
heathen external to her Majesty’s dominions, a distinction should be drawn be- 
tween the case of heathen tribes lying contiguous to a Christian people, and 
that of heathen isolated and remote from any Christian Church, to whom an 
opening may be made along the pathway of science, or of commerce, or by any 
other leading of God’s providence. 

We gladly adopt the old ecclesiastical rule, that the Bishops should endeavor 
to convert the heathen adjacent to their dioceses, 

There are cases in which it may be expedient to send out presbyters in the 
first instance as Evangelists ; and we are of opinion that such a mode of origin- 
ating missions may be best adapted to the heathen lying in close contiguity with 
a diocese of our Church. 

But we think also that there are cases in which it may be desirable to send 
forth a Bishop at once as the head of a mission: as for example— 

1. Where a large staff of missionaries is necessary ; or, 

2. Where a large and imposing organization of heathenism has to be con- 
fronted, especially in regions lying remote from any diocese of our Church. 

The expediency or inexpediency of sending out a missionary Bishop in the 
first instance can, however, only be determined by the particular circumstances 
of the case as it may arise. 

With regard to the heathen bordering upon a Christian people, we think that 
the converts should, in the first instance, be governed by the Bishop of the adja- 
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cent diocese: and that all further arrangements respecting the government of 
such missions should be determined by a Synod of the adjacent province. 

With regard to the more remote missions, we consider that the proper author- 
ity for determining when it is expedient to send out a Bishop, would be that of 
an Archbishop, or other Metropolitan, with his Suffragans ; and that, during the 
missionary condition of such Episcopate, the Bishop sent ou: should owe canon- 
ical obedience to the consecrating Metropolitan. 

Our instructions not requiring us to enter upen the legal question, whether 
the Church of England has the power to send forth Bishops into heathen terri- 
tories beyond the limits of the British dominions, we have framed our report 
upon the assumption that she has this power. 

In the entire uncertainty which necessarily exists as to the relations in which 
any new Churches formed in heathen countries may stand to the civil and tem- 
poral rulers of those countries, we feel it to be impossible to lay down any rules 
for the permanent relations of those Churches to Churches external to them, 

The guarantees for the future orthodoxy and good discipline of Churches not 
yet existing must be found chiefly, under the Divine blessing, in the prudence 
and enlightened wisdom of the Bishop and presbyters who form any particular 
mission. We conceive that, with regard to the admission of converts, they 
would guide themselves by the analogy of such precautions as the Church has 
taken in her forms for the baptism of infants and adults; and that, with regard 
to the transmission of spiritual authority, they would in like manner adopt the 
analogy of similar precautions to be found in the Ordinal of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

In conclusion, we earnestly pray that abundant supplies of wisdom, as well as 
zeal, may be vouchsafed to all those who are endeavoring to extend the king- 
dom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ in the world. 

(Signed on behalf of the committee,) 
EDWARD BICKERSTETH, Chairman, 

Dec. 31, 1859, 


CONVOCATION.—ADJOURNED MEETING. 


On Tue-dav Feb, 14th, both Houses met pursuant to adjournment, and con- 
tinued in session until Saturday, Feb. 18th, the longest session since the revival 
of Convocation. 

In the Upper House the members present were—his Grace the Archbishop, the 
Bishops of London, Winchester, Chichester, St. David’s, Oxford, Llandaff, Lin- 
coln, Salisbury, Gloucester and Bristol, Bath and Wells, Norwich, and Bangor. 

We have fullreports of the doings of Convocation, and of the debates in 
both Houses. No abstract which we can present, and no description will give to 
the reader any adequate and true view of the inner life and practical workings 
of the English Church as revealed in these discussions. The Anglican Church 
seems almost as much surprised, and to have almost as much curiosity to see 
her own face in the glass, as we, her American children. For nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty years her power has been held in abeyance; and the prudence, the 
evident care and forethought, with which she now takes the power into her own 
hands, is proof that she will neither abuse it, nor suffer it again to be wrested 
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from her. Convocation only needs the introduction of the Lay element to make 
itself the living voice of a living Church. But she has not come to that convic- 
tion yet. 

Among the subjects which occupied the attention of the two Houses, were the 
addition of Services for particular occasions to the Book of Common Prayer ; 
the sending of Missionary Bishops to the heathen not within the bounds of her 
Majesty’s dominions ; the repeal of the 29th Canon, which forbids parents to 
stand as Sponsors for their own children; the law of Simony; the vexed ques- 
tion of pew-rents; and the means adopted, or to be adopted, for lessening the 
deplorable scandals which have lately been so alarmingly prevalent among the 
Clergy. 

On Tuesday the House of Bishops was occupied with the 29th Canon; witha 
petition to save the Church from scandalous ministers ; with the subject of Oc- 
casional Services ; with Pew Rents, &c. 

On Thursday, in the Upper House, the Bishop of Oxford presented a petition, 
signed by a number of Clergymen, against any alteration of the Liturgy. This 
elicited from the Bishop an eloquent vindication of the Book of Common 
Prayer from the objections brought against it by the 463 signers of Lord Ebury’s 
petition, and a remark that the more those names were scrutinized the less was 
the weight found to be due to them. Amid a general concurrence in the prayer 
of the petition just presented, the Bishop of St. David’s brought forward an ad- 
ditional reason, characteristic of his own historical pursuits. The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, he said, was a form used over all parts of the globe, wherever men 
of English origin had settled themselves. It must be a very great advantage 
which should induce any alteration which might have the effect of producing a 
schism between any of these distant Churches and the mother Church of Eng- 
land. Even the slightest alteration in a formulary might produce such a conse- 
quence; for the most disastrous schism which had ever rent the Church had 
been occasioned by the introduction in the Liturgy of only two little words, 
The historical allusion to the celebrated filioqgue controversy produced a visible 
and happy effect. 

On Friday, an important debate was held on the Report of the joint Commit- 
tee on Missionary Bishops, which brought out not only many interesting state- 
ments with respect to the Mission to Central Africa, but also principles of the 
highest importance to the general working of the Church. The Bishop of Lon- 
don strenuously urged grave doubts as to the expediency of affirming the 
principle embodied in the report, that the Church of England should send out a 
number of Bishops, not bound to the Church of England by the supremacy of 
the Crown, or even by an obligation to use the services in the Book of Common 
Prayer. We might thus be creating, he said, a state of things similar to that 
which prevailed in the Eastern Church, in which there were many particular 
Churches, all possessing the Apostolic succession, but all holding different doc- 
trines on fundamental articles of faith. His lordship observed that it was doubt- 
less the feeling of a want of a central authority to ensure uniformity of faith, 
which had favoured the assumption of such authority by the Bishops of Rome, 
who had conferred a signal service on the Western Church by preserving it from 
the schisms which had rent the EasternChurch in pieces. His lordship suggested 
that authority over the missionary Bishops might be retained in the hands of 
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the Crown by a bill similar to that under which the Jerusalem Bishopric was 
constituted. The Bishop of St. David's pointed out in reply that the American 
Church has preserved its orthodox faith without any royal supremacy, and urged 
that the impossibility of applying such a bond of union to Churches founded in 
countries not subject to the Queen’s authority, ought not to be fatal to a scheme 
which promised such benefits to mankind. The Bishop of London confessed 
his ignorance of the American Church. The Bishop of Oxford thought that 
the framework of the Catholic Church would be sufficient security. There 
ought to be a distinct understanding that no consecration should take place, and 
no alteration be made in the formularies of the missionary Church, without con- 
sultation with the Bishops at home. It was the general feeling that all possible 
security for uniformity of faith and doctrine should be obtained, and with a view 
to further consideration of this subject it was agreed that there should be a 
session of two days, to begin on the 7th of June. 

On Saturday, the last day of the Session, steps were taken, in consequence of 
a petition from the Bishop of Exeter, to secure the restoration, in all future 
editions of the Bible, of the marginal readings, and of at least so much of the 
Preface as explains their import, Finally, a committee was appointed to con- 
sider further the difficult question of the appointment of missionary Bishops for 
dioceses not comprised within the Queen’s dominions, and to report the result to 
Convocation on its re-assembly for that special object on the 7th of June next. 


In the Lower House the debates were upon the same, or similar subjects, as 
that which occupied the attention of the Upper House. They were more desul- 
tory, but the subject of Occasional Services called forth the best talent of the 
English Church. Canon Wordsworth, Canon Woodgate, the Rev. Dr. Jelf, Pro- 
fessor Browne, and others, bore witness to the necessity of a fuller expression of 
the wants of the worshipers on certain occasions than is rendered by the regu- 
lar and stated Services. Important changes in the Report were suggested to 
the Upper House, and in due time the Report modified will no doubt be set forth 
by regal authority, 

Dr. Wordsworth’s motion, deprecating all change in the Prayer Book, drew 
from the Dean of Norwich a strong expression of opinion that the time was come 
when some concession, not only to discontented Churchmen, but to Protestant 
Nonconformists, ought to be made ; but the general feeling on the matter s:emed 
to agree with that of the Upper House—namely, that the Book of Common 
Prayer shou'd be preserved in its integrity. Indeed, the opposition to any 
change in the doctrine and character of the Prayer Book, is well nigh universal 
in the Church of England. 


Our synopsis, in making which we have been aided by the English papers, 
though meager, is yet amply sufficient to show the vast importance of this Con- 
vocational movement. Beyond controversy the future prosperity and growth of 
the English Church, at home and abroad, greatly depend on the manner in which 
she shall resume the discharge of those high and holy functions which necessa- 
rily appertain to her, and which no power on earth can take away from her. 


Nortr.—-Notwithstanding twenty-four extra pages in this No., we have put aside a number of 
Articles, and at least fifty pages of Home and Foreign Intelligence. 








